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PREFACE. 



Hie followizig treatise is intended to exhibit such a view of 
the principles of Algebra, as shall best prepare the student for 
the further pursuit of mathematical studies. 

The principles presented I have endeavored to enunciate at 
eiearl7 and briefly as possible, to demonstrate rigorously, and to 
illustrate by strictly pertinent examples. 

Part of the examples are of the most elementary form, part 
are purely numerical, and a large part of the rest are expres- 
sions employed in the reasonings and investigations of Trigo- 
nometry, Analytical Geometry, Mechanics and other branches of 
mathematical study. Thus, the application of the principle is 
exhibited, relieved of all extraneous difficulty, and connected 
with the familiar ideas of Arithmetic ; and, moreover, the forms 
and operations employed in demonstrating truths of Geometry, 
and of other related sciences, are rendered fanriliar, and made 
ready for use when they shall be needed. 

This last consideration is of great importance. Much of the 
difficulty which students find in later parts of the course results 
frcHn want of familiarity with the algebraic expressions employed, 
and with the elementary operations performed upon them. At 
the same time, such expressions and operations are frequently 
among the most convenient illustrations of algebraic principles. 

The discusnon of the theory of exponents and powers 
(§§ 11-24) is, 80 far as I know, original. The use and interpre- 
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tation of the fractional and negative exponents is exhibited as a 
necessary consequence of the definition. 

TThe demonstration of the Binomial Theorem for negative and 
fractional exponents (§§291-294), and the development of the 
fundamental logarithmic ^formula (§§ 320-823) are substantially 
those of Lagrange. 

^he nature of tiie Modulus (§§327-332), and some of the 
properties of logarithmic differences (§§ 333-336) are discussed 
more Ailly than I have seen them in any elementary treatise. 
FlimiHarity with these principles is of great advantage to the 
student, and their discussion is, by no means, difficult. 

A table of the principal formulae of the book is placed after 
the table of contents, for convenience of reference and review. 
It has also the advantage of generalizing, and bringing into one 
view, principles exhibited, with more or less fulness, in different 
parts of the book. For the suggestion of this table, I am indebt- 
ed to Mr. Richards, the able Principal of Kimball Union Acad- 
emy. 

I am also very greatly indebted to my associates. Professors 
Crosby and Young, for valuable suggestions and criticisms. In 
correcting the proofs of the last half of the work, I have had the 
assistance of Mr. Edward "Webster, a recent graduate of the Col- 
lege, whose tastes and atttunments qualify him to do excellent 

service in the cause of science. 

S. C. 
Dartmouth College^ May 1, 1849. 
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§6. a.) -fa>0; — a<0. Thatis, 
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§98. e IT- L = g3*»— g9'^lft+. . — gJ2»-l+^«". 

g-j-ft 
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1 JL 1 

§ 152. (+ o) ^» = ± (a^"^. (— a) ^% imaginary, 

1 1 
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§§ 258-261. I = am-i ; s = ^^^^ = ^^. 
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And when w = oo, 

= j3e«^ = ;)(2.718 281)^ §§ 330, 342. 
§ 273. No. of permutations of » things == 1.2.3.4 . . n = [«]. 
§ 274, No. of arranffements of » things, taken |? and p = 
«(n — l) .... («— /> + l) = [7i, »— j9 + l]. 
^ 275, No. of combinations of » things, taken p and jj = 

«(«—!) . . (n— y+1) _ [«, n-—p + l2 
1,2 ,3 . , . p ^p2 

§ 280. If M+ Mc ^- Px^ + &c. =z for all values of x, 
then M=:0; -^=0: &c.^ 

§294. (x+y)-=a- + ^;c-iy+^^l);«-,y. + Ac. 
§295. ».) (x±y)f=ak(l±l^+Pil0t.±&,.^ 

§300. A=±«.qF««,±^^^-^«3T&c; 

taking the upper signs, if « is «;«n / and the lower, 
if it is odd. 



§ 301. a,= a,+{n- 1)J),+ ^ir:i)%=l>2?,+ &<y. 
§304. S=na,+^'}l>,+-J^^^J>^+^. 

§307. -^ =i(X — y y 

§323. logy = ifi:y-l-i(y-l)« + i(y-.l)»-&c]. 

§§ 327-8. if = , ,/ ,,, f — z=z^z:zh. 

a — 1— J(a— l)«4-&c Xa 

§§329,330. if =.484 294481. 1^=2.718 281. 
§340. ^=l + Z«.a:+<^+^!^+4c. 
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§342. ^=i+«^+r72+nCT+*^^ 

§351. a:"-Mi«»-i..+J[„ = a=(a: — aj . . (ic — o^). 
§355. A^ =■— (aj+ag +a>.); 

§§365-7. X=a::»+J[iaf-i..+-4» = 0,andy=a;— a/. 

or r=r+ •^J^^+-^^y+/(«^) = 
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The parenthesis with the sign of equality, it will be ob-^ 
served, is sometimes used as an explanatory expression. 
Thus (§ 18), « 10-i(=-Ar)" w used for « 10'^ (i. e. ^VK* 



ALGEBRA. 



INTRODUCTION. 

^ 1. Algebra" is that branch of the science of 
number, which employs general symbol^ of quantitif. 

a.) Arithmetid^i in its largest sense, includes the whole 
science of number ; but, in its popular use, the term is lim- 
ited to that branch of the science, which employs symbols 
of known and particular numbers only; as 2, 3, 10, 12. 

ft.) Algebra, on the othei* hand, employs general symbols 
(for the most part, Italic letters of the alphabet), any one of 
which may represent any number whatever. Thus a rep- 
resents, not some particular number, but simply a number. 

Note. Sach symbols are termed algebraic or literal^, in distinc- 
tion from those of common Arithmetic, which are termed numerical^. 
A qaantity expressed algebraically is often called an algebraic quan- 
tity or expression^ 

c.) For convenience and perspicuity, certain classes of 
letters are usually appropriated to distinct uses. Thus, the 
first letters of the alphabet, as a, ft, c, usually stand for 
known or giveii quantities, and the last, as x, g, z, for un- 

(a) A word derived from the Arabic; the Arabs having been among 
the earliest caltivators of this science. (6) From the Greek avfifioXovt 
token<, sign, (c) From the Latin quantas, koto much, {d) Greek, 
Apt&ftoc, number, (e) Latin, littera or litera, a letter. (/) Latin, 
mimeras, number* 

ALO. 2 



14 INTRODUCTION. [§ 2. 

known or required qiiitititiesi while for exponents (§ 16), 
the letters near the middle of the alphabet, as m, n, p, are 
oflener used. 

NoTC. A qaantity it regarded as known, when it may be aasum- 
ed at pleasure; as unknown, when it cannot be assumed, bat must 
be found from its relation to the known quantities. 

d») A quantity is sometimes represented bj the first let. 
ter, or bj several letters of its name : thus interest is repre- 
sented by t ; sum, by S; difference, by D ; time, by t ; veloc- 
ity, by V ; radius, by r or 2? ; sine, by «*n / cosine, by eo$ ; 
tangent, by ian^ ; &c. 

e.) Different quantities of the same kind, or standing in 
the same circumstances, are sometimes represented by the 
same letter accented. Thus similar known quantities may 
be represented by a, ai jread a prime), ol' [a second), a'" (a 
third), &c. ; similar unknown quantities by ar, a/, ar", &c. 
So, if the radius of one circle is represented by H, the radius 
of another may be represented by E', &c. A distinction is 
sometimes made, by using different forms of the same let- 
ter ; t3La X, X; w, U; r, H, 

SIGNS. 

§ 2. In addition to the symbols of quantity above 
mentioned, Algebra, in common with other branches 
of mathematics, employs certain symbols of opera- 
tions and relations, called signs*. Thus, the sign of 

a,) Equality, =, eqttal to ; as 1 foot =12 inches ; a = b, 
b.) Inequality, 1. Superiority, >, greater than ; as 10>7. 
2. Inferiority, <, less than ; as 7<10 ; 5a<6a. 

NoTX. The opening of the sign of inequality is always towards 
the greater quantity. 

(g) Radius, sine, cosine, and tangent are the names of certain lines 
drawn in or about a circle, and express quantities of great import- 
ance, and of continual use in the higher applications of Algebra. 
(/}.) Latin, signum, mark, sign. 
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<?.) Addition, +,|>/ttt*, or togetJier tpttt ; as 6+4 = 10 ; jc+«. 
d.) Sabtraction, — , minus^j or le&s ; as 7 — 3 = 4 ; 7fl — 3a. 

NoTB. The qnantitiei, which are connected by the signa + and 
— , are called terms*. 

«.) Multiplication, X, or . , into, or mvUiplied ^ ; as 4X5 or 
4 . 5 = 20 ; 4aX56 = 20a.5 = 20a5. 

Note. Between numbers and letters, and between letters them- 
selves, the sign of maltiplication is commonly omitted. Thus Zabc 
is the same as 8XaX6Xc. Between numbers, on account of the 
local value of figures, the sign can never be omitted. Thus 35 is 
not the same as 3X5. 

^.) Division, -ri divided hy; as 8-7-2 = 4 ; 6a-7-2 = 3o. 

NoTX. Division b more frequently denoted by writing the divi- 
' dend above, and the divisor below a fractional line. Thus a divided 

by i is written ^; 8-i-2=r|=:4. 

g.) Inference, .•. , thereforBy as a= 5, .•. 4a=: 20. 

A.) Union. The partntheMy ( ), or vinculum^ either hori- 
zontal, y or Tertical, | , is used to show that several 

quantities, connected by the signs -f- or — , are to be tak- 
en together, or subjected to the same operation. Thus 

(3+4)X2, or (3-[-4).2, or 3+4.2, or 3 2, shows that 3 

+4 
and 4 are to be added together, and their sum multiplied 

by 2. So (a+h) (or^h) ; 6— (4— 2) = 6-^2 = 4. With- 
out the parenthesis, the last expression would be 6 — 4 — 
2 = 0. 

Other symbols will be introdaoed and explained, as they 
are needed. 

§ 3. It should be remembered that these signs are abbre- 
viations for words ; that they are, in fact, words and phrases 
of the algebraic language. 



(%) Lat. pins, more, {j) Lat. minns, /ess. (k) Gr, ripfja, bound, 
limit; Lat. terminus, Fr. ^eyme. (/) L^t, tUy bond. 
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a.) Translate the following expressions into common 
language. 

, a-\-b . a — b 

Ans. The quantity obtained by adding 5 to a and divid- 
ing the sum by 2, together with the quantity obtained by 
subtracting h from a and dividing the difference by 2, is 
equal to a. 

Or, The half of a plus by plus the half of a minus ft, is 
equal to a. 

2. ^+'^ — 2a + a3^z=zrt-^^^. 

3. (a-j'b)(c-\-x)==aC'-\-bc-\-aX'\-bx. 

- 4. i?Xsin(a+ft)z=sin a cos 6-f-cos a sin 5. See b. 4, 
below. 

■ 6. (100+40+4)12 = 144 . 10+2=: 1728, <200xl0. 

ft.) Write, in algebraic language, the following sentences. 

1. 10 added to 4, and the sum diminished by 8, is equal 
to 3 times 4 divided by 2. 

Ans. 10+4r-8=:8X4-T-2. 

2. a multiplied by ft, and the product divided by e, is 
equal to x multiplied by a, and the product diminished by ft. 

3. The difference between a multiplied by x, and h mul- 
tiplied by y, is equal to m multiplied by c. 

4. Eadius into the sine of the sum of a and ft is equal to 
the sine of a into the cosine of ft, together with the product 
of the cosine of a into the sine of ft. See a. 4, above. 

5. The sum of a and ft is greater than c, and c is greater 
than the difference of a and ft. 

The greater brevity and clearness of the algebraic lan- 
guage cannot fail to be observed^ 
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Positive and negative quantities. 

§ 4. In finding the aggregate of any number of 
quantities, or terms (§2. d, N.), those, which tend to in- 
crease the amount, are called positive*", and, as they 
must be added, are preceded by the sign + ; those, 
which tend to diminish the result, are called nega- 
tive", and are preceded by the sign — ^ to show that 
they must be subtracted, 

1. A has Bank Stock, to the amount of $2000, Real Es- 
tate, S5000, other property, SIOOO ; he owes to B S500, 
and to C $300. What is the net amount of his property ? 

Here the items of property tend to increase the amount, 
and are, therefore, positive ; the debts diminish the amount, 
and are, therefore, negative. The former must, consequent- 
ly, be preceded, or affected by, the sign -f-, and the .latter, 
by the sign — . Hence, we shall have, for the true ex- 
pression of the net value of the estate, 

-j-2000-f 5000+1000— 500— 300 = -{-$7200. 

a.) The character of every term as positive or negative 
must, of course, be indicated in the expression. Quantities, 
howeyer, are regarded as positive, unless the contrary is 
shown ; hence, if no sign is prefixed to a term, the «t^» •+ 
is always understood. Hence, when a positive term stands 
alone or at the beginning of a series of terms, its sign is 
usually omitted. Thus 5 is the same as -f-5 ; 

so 4 — 3 = +4 — 3; a:=i-\-<i\ ar\'h=.-{-ar\-b, 

2. Let the items of property amount to $10,000, the 
debts, to $9000. What is the aggregate, or the net estate ? 

3. What is the aggregate, if the property be represented 
by a, and the debts by 5 ? 

■■ ■ ■ 111 I ■■ l|» ■ «■ I — — .■M^^— ■— Mti— <■,— » 

""* (m) Lat. pofliti^niy from pono, to place, ^§ placing or giving valae^ 
(n) Lat. negatiTOfl, from nego, to deny, as denying Yala«, 

2* 



18 INTEODUCTION. [ §4. 

4. Again, suppose a surveyor runs on one side of his 

field 20 rods east, and, on another, 15 lods west. What is 

his distance east of his starting point, i. e. his departurey as 

surveyors call it ? Ans. 20 — 15 = 5 rods. 

or E. 20 rods, W. 15 rods = E. 5 rods. 

The distance run east is positive, because it increases the distance 
east of the starting point ; and the distance run west is negative, be- 
cause it diminishes that distance. 

h.) As each sign indicates simply the character of the 
term before which it stands, the order of the terms is obvi- 
ously immaterial, provided each retains the proper sign be- 
fore it. Thus 4 — 3 is the same as — 3-|-4. So, 

10—8+6 = 10+6—8 = 6+10—8 = —8+6+10. 

5. How far will a surveyor be east of his starting point, 
if he runs 10 rods west, and 50 rods east ? 

Ans. -^10+50 = 50—10 = 40 rods. 

6. ^A owes S5000, and holds property to the amount of 
$20,000. What is his estate ? 

7. What, if he owes a dollars, and holds property to the 
amount of b dollars ? 

8. What, if he owes $5000, and holds $5000 worth of 
property ? 

9. What is his estate, if his property amounts to $5000, 
and his debts, to $6000 ? Ans. 5000-^6000 = —$1000. 
or, property $5000, debt $6000 = debt $1000.- 

In this instance, $5000 of the debt can be paid, and there will re- 
main |;1000 to be paid afterwards, i. e. to be subtracted from any 
property, which may be afterwards acquired. 

10. A surveyor runs 20 rods east, and 30 rods west. 
What is his distance east of his starting point ? 

Ans. — 10 rods. 

or, E. 20 rods, W. 30 rods = W. 10 rods. 

20 of the 30 rods run west can be subtracted from the 20 run east» 
and 10 remain to be subtracted. Thus, if he should afterwards run 
15 ^-ods east, his distance east of his first starting point would be 
—10 +16 = 5 rods. 
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c.) If it bad been proposed to find his westerly distance 
from the first point, the easterly distances would have been 
negative, and the westerly, positive. 

In like manner, if we had proposed, in the examples 
above, to find the net indebtedness, we must have made 
debts positive, and property negative. 

§ 5. Thus the contrary signs + and — show that 
the quantities, before which they are placed, are in 
precisely opposite circumstances; that is, that they 
produce opposite effects in respect to the aggregate 
result ; — that, as in the case of the distance east and 
west, they are reckoned in opposite directions. In 
other words, the sign — is the algebraic expression 
for contrariwise^ or, in reference to distances, back- 
toards. 

Thus, if distance north be positive, distance south is neg- 
ative ; if, for instance, north latitude have the sign^-f-j south 
latitude must have the sign — . If distance upward be 
positive, distance downward is negative ; if future time be 
positive, past time is negative ; if velocity in one direction 
be positive, velocity in the opposite direction is negative ; 
&c. 

§ 6. A negative quantity is frequently said to be less than 
zero. This expression is most conveniently illustrated 
by examples 8 and 9, above. In example 8, the net estate 
is 0; in example 9, it is — $1000. But a man, whose prop- 
erty is as represented in example 9, is obviously poorer 
than he would be, if, as in example 8, he were worth sim- 
ply nothing. He is worth less than nothing. It is not 
meant, that the thousand dollars to be subtracted, is less 
than zero ; but, that it has less tendency to increase his 
estate, than zero would have ; that is, it has a tendency 
actually to diminish his estate. 

a. In like manner, if he had owed $2000, he would have 
been worth less than he is now, when he owes only $1000 
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Hence, we say, that— 2000 <— 1000. That is, the sub- 
traction of 2000 leaves a smaller remainder than the sub- 
traction of 1000. In other words, — 2000 tends to increase 
the debt more, that is to increase the property less, than 
— 1000, and is therefore said to be itself less. 

So, in example 5, — 10 gives a greater distance west^ 
:and therefore a less distance east, than — 5 could have giv- 
<en ; and either of them, a less distance east than 0. Hence^ 

0>— 1;— 2>— 3; — 5<— 4; +a>0; — a<0. 

h. Again, if we begin with 3 and subtract 1, we diminish 
the amount ; and we continue to diminish it, as long as we 
continue to subtract 1. Thus, 

3—1 = 2; 2—1 = 1 ; 1—1 = 0; 0—1 =—1 ; —1—1 = —2. 

Or, if, from the same quantity, we subtract continually 
greater and greater quantities, we shall obtain less and less 
remainders. Thus, 

3—2 = 1; 3—3 = 0; 3— 4 = — 1; 3—5 = — 2; 

that is, the greater the quantity to be subtracted, the less 
the remainder. 

§ 7. As a positive and negative quantity are reck- 
oned in opposite directions, the difference between 
them iiii greater than either, and is equal to the sum of 
the units in both. 

Or, as a negative quantity is less than zero, the difference 
between a positive and a negative quantity is greater than 
the difference between the positive quantity and zero ; and 
greater by just so much as the negative quantity is less 
than zero ; that is, by the number of units in the negative 
quantity. 

1. A has $5000, and B owes $5000. What is the dif- 
ference of their estates ? i* e. by how much is A richer than 
B ? Ans. 5000+5000 = $10,000. 

a.) If they should combine their estates, the aggregate 
Talue would be 0. The difference between them is clearly 
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$10,000, the sam nvhich B must obtain, in order to be as 
rich as A. This difference is expressed thus, 5000 — 
(—5000). Hence, 
j^ 6000— (—5000) = 5000+5000 ; or —(—5000) = +5000. 

So — ( — a) =+a. Hence, 

b.) The subtraction of a negative quantity has the same 
effect as the addition of an eqtuzl positive quantity. 

2. The latitude of New Orleans is 30® North ; that of 
Buenos Ayres is 34*^ South. How many degrees is the 
one place North of the other ? That is, what is the differ-* 
ence of their latitudes ? 

3. X has a dollars, and Y owes b dollars. What is the 
difference between their estates ? 

Ans. a — ( — 5) = «+$, as in example 1. 

4. At sunrise on the 20th of February, the thermome- 
ter stood at 30® below zero; at sunrise on the 20th of 
March, it stood at 30® above zero. What is the difference 
in the temperatures ? 

5. The reading of the thermometer on one day is — 10* 
(10® below 0) ; on another day, it is — ^20®. Which indi- 
cates the greater heat ? How much? §6. a and 5. 

§ 8. The process of finding the aggregate of several quan- 
tities, regard being had to their character as positive or 
negative, is algebraic addition ; the process of finding the 
• difference between quantities so considered is algebraic svlh- 
traction* Arithmetical addition and subtraction, on the 
other hand, relate to numbers regarded simply as such, 
without distinguishing them as positive and negativct 

(a) The algebraic sum may be less than the algebraic 
difference (§7. a) ; and (5) the algebraic sum may be equal 
to the arithmetical difference (§4) ; or (c) the algebraic 
differenice^ to the arithmetical sum^ 
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FACTORS AND POWERS. 

§ 9. Quantities multiplied together are called, as 
in Arithmetic, factors** in respect to the product^, 
and are also called coefficients^ in respect to each 
other. 

Thus, in the expressions 8a, 2a, 5a, hca, and Ja, 8, 2, J, 
be and ^ are coeflBicientB of a. In 3a?y, 3 is the coefficient 
ofay; 3x, ofy ; and 3y, of x. 

a.) The coefficient shows, how many times the quantity 
multiplied is taken as a term (§2. d. N)» If the coefficient 
19 positivey it shows how many times the quantity is added y' 
if negative^ how many times it is subtracted (§4). Thus, 

Ba=za-\-<tr\-a; 2x = x-\-x» 

— 3x4-a = — a— ^ — a = 3x — a=: — 3a» 

So '^aX-\-b = aX — b = -nzb, 

— 2 X— a = —(—a)— (—a) = a+a (§ 7. a, 6) = 2a. 

Note. In the lut example, — a ii to be subtracted twice; and 
subtracting — a twice has the same effect as adding +a twice (§7 6). 

Hence, if two factors multiplied together are both posi- 
five or both negative, the product is positive ; if one is posi- 
tive and the other negative, the product is negative. Or, 
more briefly, 

LiKB signs give -\-, unlike, — . 

I* What is the product of 2a and — b? of — 2a&and — c? 

2. 3aX-— 2:3^= what? —BaX—xg? —SaX—xg? —2 
X— 3? 

b,) A letter, or combination of letters, used as a coeffi- 
cient, is called a literal coefficient ; a number, so employed, 
is called a numerical coefficient. Coefficients are also dis- 
tinguished as integral^ ot fractional, &c. 

(0) Lat., maker t producer* ( p) L. productus, produced^ i. e. by 
the maltiplication. (9) Lat. coefficio, to aid in formings a co-fac- 
tor, (r) Lat. integer, whole; nambers are called in/egraZ or whole^ 
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When no numerical coefficient is expressed, 1 is always 
implied. Thus a is the same as la; xz=zlx; ahz=z lab. 

-^ni. In lahcx^ what is the coefficient of x? of ex? of icar? 

2. In xyzy what is the coefficient of a:? of y? of arys? 

3. In (a-H) (a — h)cy what is the coefficient of c ? of a+6 ? 
of a — 5? 

4. In — 5a5a:,whatis the coefficient of x7 of bx7 of 
— 5ar? — 5a? — a5? abx? — ahx^ 

§ 10. The combining' of factors into a product is the 
work of multiplication ; the separation of a given fac- 
tor from a given product is the work of division. 

Thus, by multiplication, we combine the factors, 3 and 4, 
into a product 12 : by division, we separate the given fac- 
tor 3, from the given product 12, and find the other factor 
4. 

a.) The ffiven prodtict is called, in reference to division, 
the dividend'; the given factor ih^ divisor^; and the re- 
quired factory the quotient^. 

h.) The divisor and quotient are the factors of the divi- 
dend. They are, therefore, coefficients of each other. If 
then the letters of the divisor be found in the dividend, we 
have only to suppress or cancel them, and the remaining 
factors constitute the quotient (division of the numerical co- 
efficients being performed as in Arithmetic). 

Thus ab-r-l>^='ai abx-r-ab^ix; 7ahcxg^7ac=.b3cg. 

1. 2a&a>-7-5 = what ? IQabcxgz-r^abz? 

2. 3.4.5.6-r3.6=:what? 1.2.3.4.5.6—6.5.4? 

3. a~ra = what? ab^ab? 1.2.3-T-1.2.3 ? 

Note. When the divisor is equal to the dividend, the quotient is 
obviously unity. 

in distinction from fractional (Lat. frango, to break), or broken 
numbers, (s) Lat. Dividendus, to be divided, {t) Lat. divisor, a 
divider from divido, to divide, or separate, (u) Lat. quoties, or 
quotiens, how many times, as it shows how many times the divisor is 
contained in the dividend. 
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c.) If the divisor contain factors, which are not found in 

the dividend, we may cancel the common factors, and ex^ 

press the division by the remaining factors of the divisor in 

the usual form (§2. /and N). 

2hc 
Thus 2ihc-T-tix = 2hc-r-Xy or . 

' X 

, 7aI>!fV - ^ ahx _ 2hcx ^ siu a cos o^J\ 

1. —--izzwhat? -J—? -qt— ? ^r-?' 

^xr 6c ooc cos a cos 6 j 

^ 1.2.3.4 ^ ^ 20 ^ 5.4.8.2.1 , "^^ 

^•-4:5.-=^^^'- 15- -i:2:3-- 

Note. This, it will be observed, is equivalent to the proceis Of 
redncing a fraction to its lowest terms. This process may be applied 
in all cases. Whenever all the factors can be cancelled out of either 
the divisor or the dividend, nnity will be found in their place. If 
this happen to the divisor, the quotient will be found in the usaal 
form as above (6) ; if to the dividend, unity will stand above the line, 
or in the place of the dividend, and the remaining factors of the divi- 
sor will stand below the line, or after the sign; if to both divisor and 
dividend, the result will be 1-^ 1 = 1. 

d.) If the dividend is positive, its factors (the divisor and 
quotient) must have like signs (both positive, or both neg- 
ative) ; and if the dividend is negative, its factors must have 
unlike signs (one positive, and the other negative) (See 
§ 9. a). Therefore, 

If the dividend is positive, a positive divisor gives a posi* 
five quotient; a negative divisor, a negative quotient; if the 
dividend is negative, a positive divisor gives a negative quo- 
tient ; a negative divisor, a positive quotient. Hence, as in 
multiplication. 

Like signs give -f-, unlike, — . 
Thus, ^ = -H, for (+«) (+J) = +a J ; ±^ = +4. 

=^ = +*.for(-«)(-M) = -..;=^ = 4. 
^=-i, for (-a)(-l>)=+ab; ±^ = 
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A —12 

^ = -J, for (+«)(-&) =:-a5; -:^=-^' 

1. — 2a& -T- —2a = what ? — 2aJ -^ 2a ? 2aa: -^ — a ? 

2. — iOa:-r-"-10 = wliat? 60-^ 10? — 60-^ 10? 

§ 11. When a factor occurs more than once in a 
product, it is usually written but once, and ^Ae www- 
fecr of times it is employed^ is denoted by a number 
or letter placed over it at the right, called an expo- 
nent'', or index"^. 

Thus, instead of aa, naa, bbbbbh, we write a^, a^, b^ ; 
instead of 2.2, 2.2.2.2, 3.3.3.3.3.3, we write 2^, 2*, 3S 
the exponent, in every case, showing how many times the 
quantity over which it is placed !!;is taken as a factor ; in 
other words, how many equal factors the product contains. 
Thus, in the expression, (a+5)3, the exponent ^ shows 
that a-\^ is taken three times as a factor, or that the pro- 
duct consists of three factors each equal to a-f-J. So, the 
product «253a.5 contains two factors equal to a, three equal 
to 5, and five equal to x. 

1. Write 2.2.3.2.3.2 with exponents. Arts. 2*.33. 

2. Write aabcabac with exponents. 

3. Write 23.103.3^.5* without exponents. 

4. Write a^b^c^x^y^ w^ithout exponents. 

Note 1. These expressions may be read thus; a^, a taken twice as 
a factor; b^yb taken three times as a factor; &c. Also, a^, (§11. 

a), ao (§13), a taken once, a taken no times as a factor; d^ 
(§ 12) a taken half a time as a factor; a~2 (§ 14), a taken minus 
twice as a factor; &c. Or, if the teacher prefer, the student may 
examine § 22 and a under it, and use the expressions given there. 

Note 2. A negative quantity may obviously occur more than once 
as a factor; as (— a)(— a) = (— a)2; (— i)(— 6)(— d)=(— 6)3. 
In such cases, if the number of factors be even, the product will be 
positive; for, if they be combined two and two, the product of each 

(v) Lat. exponenn, setting forth, shovnng, {w) Lat. indicator, 
mark, 

ALG. 3 
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pair will be positive (§ 9. a) ; and the product of these positive pro- 
ducts will, of course, be positive. If the number of factors be odd, 
the greatest even number will give a positive product, and this, mul- 
tiplied by the remaining negative factor, will give a negative pro- 
duct (§9. o). Hence, 

If the number of negative factors be even, the product will be pos- 
itive; if odd, negative. Thus, 

a.) When a quantity is taken as a factor only once, the 
fact may be shown by the exponent ^ ; but in this case, the 
exponent is usually not written ; and whenever no exponeiU 
is written, 1 is always implied. Thus a is the same a« a^ ; 
ax:=a^x^ ', ax^=za^x^. 

^^§12. b,) The fraction ^ shows that the unit is separated 
into two equal parts, and that only one of them is taken. 

So the exponent ^, in the expression a* shows that a is 
separated into two equal factors, and that only one of them 
is employed ; in other words, that a is introduced as a fac- 
tor, half a time. If this Imlffactor were introduced twoy 

three, or four times, we should have a* a^, a^. Thus, 

If a were separated into three, four, or n equal factors, 

111. 
and one only employed, we should write a% a^, a" ; if two 
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were employed, a^, a^, a" ; &c. Hence, 

The denominator of a fractional exponent shows, into how 
many equal factors the quantity under the exponent is sepa- 
rated; and the numerator shows, how many of these fac- 
tors are employed. Thus, 

9^=: 3; 9^ = 9^.9^=3.3 = 9; 9^ = 3.8.3 = 27. 

8^ = 2; 8^ = 2.2 = 4; 8* = 2.2.2.2 = 16. 

1. -What is the meaning of {aa)^ ? of R^ ? of a* ? 

2.-<i?2)l--^hat? 16^.' 27^? 25*? 36*? 49*? 
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c.) Otherwise, as | = ^ of 4, a* indicates, that one half 
of four factors each equal to a are introduced ; or that a 
had been introduced four timea as a factor, and the pro- 
duct, 80 formed, had been afterwards separated into two 
equal factors, of which onlj one was actually employed. 
Thus, 

a^=z:a4^^= (a*)-= {aaa(iy=aa=a^. 

Hence, again, 

The numerator of a fractional exponent shows, how ma- 
ny times the quantity under the exponent has been em- 
ployed as a factor ; and the denominator shows, into how 
many equal factors the product $o formed has been separated. 

Thus a^, a^, a^, a" indicate, that a, a^,a^, a"* have been 
separated, the first two into 3, the third into 4, and the 
fourth into n equal factors, of which only one is employed. 
Or that a is employed as a factor J, §, J, ^ of a time. 

Thus, 95=: (92)*= (9.9)^ = 9; 8^= {S^y^= (8.8)^-^ 
= 64* = (4.4.4)* = 4. 

(E^y=z {R^.R^.R^)^ = (R.R.B.R.R.E.y^ = (R^)^=: 

1. What is the meaning of (aa)^? of 2^? of 3*?- 
of3^? ofx^? 

2. (i?3)#:ziwhat? 16^? 27*? 5^? 2^? (x^)^? - 

§ 13. d,) Any quantity, which is not found as a factor in 
a product, may be introduced with zero for an exponent. 
For this exponent will show, that the quantity, though writ- 
ten, still is not employed, or is employed no times, as a fac- 
tor ; and, of course, the raloe of the expression is the same 
as if the quantity were not written. Thus a^hx^ is the 
same as hx^ ; ax^z=za; bat aXl = «; that iB,aXx^ = 
aX 1 ;.•.«<> = 1. Hence, 
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CoroUarj I. Any quantity^ with zero far its exponent is 
equal to unity. 

Not*, a corollary^ U an inference from a preceding prin- 
ciple, 

§ 14. 6.) When a factor is introduced less than no times 
(§ 6.), i. e. when instead of being introduced, it is taken out, 
the fact will be properly indicated by a negative exponent 
(§§4,5). But a factor is taken out by division (§10). 
Consequently, a negative exponent shows, that the quantity 
under it is to be employed as a divisor, as many times 
(§ 11), or parts of a time (§ 12. 5, c), as there are units or 
parts of a unit in the exponent Thus, in the expression 
flf-^a:, a, instead of being multiplied into, is to be divided 

X 

out of X, and the expression is therefore equivalent to -. 

a 

Also, in the expression a~%, the negative fraetiancd ex- 
ponent ""^ indicates, that a is separated into two equal fac- 
tors, and that one of these half -factors (§ 12. b) is tak^n out 
five times by division ; i. e. that the whole factor a is taken 
out five halves of a time. This is evidently the same thing 
as saying, that it is introduced minus five halves of a time. 

In other words a"^ indicates, that a product, containing a 
five times as a factor, is separated into two equal factors, 
and that one of these two factors is to be taken out by di- 

X 

vision. The expression is, therefore equivalent to — . 

a* 
So, 

9-*.6=A = | = 2. See §§17, 19. 
1. 2-1.3 = what? 3-^2? 10-^30? 15-1.30? 



(x) Lat. coroUariam, something given over and above, from co- 
rolla, a vjreaihi a commoB present or mark of hontr* 
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2. a-^5 = what? a^b'^x? IT^x? a^c^x^^? a-'^af"? 

§ 15. /.) If a quantity be found any number of times in 
a multiplier and multiplicand, it will be found in the pro- 
duct as many times as in both the factors. For 

a^b^Xa^h=aabbbXaaaab=iaaaaaabbbb (^2. e. N) = 
a® 5*. Hence, 

Cor. TI. TTie exponent of any quantity in a product will 
be equal to the sum of its exponents in the factors, 

1. aH^Xab=zyivha,t? ax^Xa^x? a^bc^Xa^bc^? a^ 
^^Xa^y^ f 

2. 2^3^X2.3^= what? 

Ans. 2*.3« =: 16x243 = 3888. 

3. 22.34X2^3 = what? 53.2x5o2? 10^x10^? 

4. 100*X 100^ = what? 

Ans. 10.103 = 10* = 10,000. 

5. 100*XlOO = what? 25*25^? 27*27*? 16*16*? 

6. a^Xa^ = what? a^Xa*? 16^16*? 10*10*? 

§ 16. g.) It is also evident, that the exponent of a quan- 
tity in one of the factors must be equal to the exponent of 
that quantity in the product, minus its exponent in the oth- 
er factor. Hence, 

Cor. III. The exponent of any quantity in a quotient is 
equal to the exponent of that quantity in the dividend^ mi- 
nus its exponent in the divisor, 

r«, a* a^a^aa 10* a* a 

Thus--= =:aaz=a3; -— =103; — = a^ = 

a^ aaa ' 10^ i " — 



a^ 



(aaaaf=za^, 

l.^ = what? ?;|1? 41? ^? ff!> 
^^ a^b ab ab^ a^x' 



x^ 



2. ^ = what ? Ans. x^-^ = a;o = 1 (.Cor. I). 

♦3 
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8. a*-r^*= what? lOa-MO^? a—o*? a^-ra*? 

x^ x^ 1 

4. --= what ? -4iM. «»-* =ar-i, or --=r-. Hence* 

§ 17. h.) We have ar-i =-. See § 14. 

"a? 

jpS oj3 3*3 37' 

In like manner, — , — , — , -j^, give ar», ar-3, a^-*, 

'^'^'^''^' ^' ?■' respective!/. Hence, 

Cor. lY. A quantity with a negative exponent is equal to 
unity divided by the same quantity with an equal positive 
exponent. 

§ 18. t.) The quotient obtained by dividing unity by any 

quantity is called the reciprocal*' of that quantity. Thus 

11 11 ^ 

-, — , 1-f^, TTTj -TTT^j l-r-^^j or the equivalent expressions 

x-^^f xr-^, ar-^, lO""^, 10— ^^ a"* are the reciprocals of a:, 
x^f a, 10, 10^ and a^ respectively. Also the reciprocal of 
10-^ (= tV) is j^ = 1 ^ tV = 10 ;* the reciprocal of 

0-2 (= 1) is -L = 1-T- ^ = a^* Hence, 
\ a^/ a ^ a* 

To express the reciprocal of any quantity, we have oaly 
to change the sign of its exponent. 

Write the answers to the following questions both by means of 
exponents with their signs changed, and under the fractional form. 

What is the reciprocal of 2 ? of 3 ? of 10? ofj? ofj? 

ofA(=10-i)? ^^1^'' ^^'^^^ ^^^'^ ofar-3? of 
5-3? of 9*? of 8*? of 25*"^? 



(y) Lat. reciproens, returning upon itself ^ mutual, 
♦Note, This is eridentlj true; for, if a unit be divided into 10 
equal parts, one of them will be contained in any quantity 10 times 
as ofien as the whole unit is contained in the same quantity; and, if 
the unit be divided into a^ equal parts, one of these parts will be 
contained a^ times as often as the whole unit. 
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k,) Positire and negative exponents have the same rela- 
tion of contrariety or opposiieness aa other positive and 
negative qaaatities (§5). Thus, an exponent Bhows, how 
many times or parts of a time a quantity is introduced as a 
factor. The opposite to introducing a factor is taking it 
out. When therefore a quantity is said to be introduced 
minus three, or minus n times, as a factor, it is the same 
thing as saying that it must be taken out three, or n times 
(§ 14). Thus, in example fourth (§ 16), a; can be taken 
out three times, and the fact, that it is to be taken out once 
more, is indicated by the negative exponent — 1 (§ 4. c). 
It is to be so taken out, whenever, in subsequent multipli- 
cation, X shall be introduced. 

If the operation be represented and performed in the 

aj3 1 
fractional form, we have --• = --; that is, three of the four 

a:* X 

factors of the divisor are cancelled out of the dividend, and 
one remains }o be taken out, whenever x shall be introduced 
into the dividend. 

§ 19. L) As the factors under the negative exponent di- 
minish the whole number of factors in the product, there^ 
fore, 

(1.) In combining the exponents of a letter in the factors, 
to find its exponent in the product, the negative eacponents 
must be treated precisely as negative terms in making 
up an aggregate (§4). Thus a^Xo""^ = o* ; ar^Xar-* = 
x''-=zx. 

1. a:8 Xar-« = what ? xi^xar-*? a^h^Xar^h? 

2. x^ Xar-« = what ? Ans. x^-^ = ar-^. 

x^ 
But --z=aj2-»=ar-3. 

x^ 

a:»Xa;-«=a:2-f.x«. 

(2.) In like manner, if negative exponents be found in 
a divisor or dividend, they must be treated like negative 
terms in finding a difference (§7). Thus, 
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a^-r^T^ = a^- (r^)= a«. See § 7. At, *. 

But a^Xa^=^a''. 

a2-ro-3=:a2Xa3. 

Hence (1, 2), 

Cor. IV. To multiply or divide by a quantity with a neg- 
cUive exponent^ is the same as to divide or multiply by the 
quantity with an equal positive exponent. 

Or, more generally, 

^ To MULTIPLY or DIVIDE by any quantity is the same as 
to DIVIDE or MULTIPLY by its reciprocal. 

Thus ah^cx^y-^abc = ah^cx^y X a— ^^-^(r-i = bx^y^ 

22.3 ~ 2.3 = 23.3 X 2-1.3-1 = 2. 

1. a5c-r-a5c = what? aJcX^^i^i^ci ? a^xy^cr-'^x'^ 

2. 22.33.42-1-2.3.4 = what? 22.32.42-^2-1.3-1.4-1? 
2.3.10-r2.3 ? 2.3.10-7-2" 1. 3" 1 ? 

3. a*.a"^=:what? a"ia"*? 10""* 10"^? ar^"^? 

4. a^-T^'^ = what ? a?-rx""^ ? a"^-T-«"^ ? 1(H-10"^ ? 

§ 20. «i.) When a quantity is taken as a factor any num- 
ber of times, and the product so formed is again taken as a 
factor any number of times, the first quantity will evident- 
ly be employed a number of times equal to the product of 
the exponents. (See § 12. Examples.) Thus, 

(a^) ^ = a^.a^.a^ = a» ; (a^) ^ = a^.a*.a*= a'* ; 

1. (a-4)3 = what? (23)3? (iqs)*? (a;*)*? (a^)"*? 
(a"*)"? (2«)^? 

n.) Thus we see that the exponent may be either inte- 
gral QT fractional, positive or negative^ and it may be either 
knovm or t^n^ot^^n. 

y §21. 0.) The analogy, as well as the difference, between 
the coefficient (§ 9. a) and exponent^ is very obvious. Both 
irelate to the introduction of. equal quantities ; the coeffi^ 
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eient, of equal terms (§ 2. d. N) ; the exponent, of equal /ck?- 
tors (§ 9). If positivey they affirm the introduction of the 
quantities ; the coefficient, by addition (§ 9. a) ; the exponent, 
by multiplication (§11). If negative, they rf«ny the intro- 
duction, i. e. they affirm the removal or taking ovZ of the 
quantities ; the coefficient, by subtraction (§9. a) ; the ex- 
ponent by division (§14). 1^ fractional, they show the in- 
troduction or removal, by addition or subtraction, or by 
multiplication or division, as the case may be ; the coeffi- 
cient of equal fractional parts (§9. h) ; the exponent, of 
equal components (§ 12) of the quantity. 

That is, they show, how many times or parts of a time, 
a quantity is introduced or taken out ; the coefficient^ as a 
term ; the exponent, as di factor. In other words, they show 
the introduction, positively or negatively (§ 4), of a term or 
factor, so many times as there are units in the coefficient or 
7\ exponent. 

-^Thus-f-2X4 = 4-|-4 = +8; 4+^ = 4X4 = 16. 

_2X4=~4^4=^; 4- = i, = ±=i. 

-f^.l 6 = K8+8) = 8 ; 16+* = (4.4)* = 4. 

-1.16 = ^-8-8) =-8; 16"* = -i. = — ^— =i. 

U^ (4X4)* 

So, a:-[-0X« = a:4-0 = a;; xXa^=.xXl=^X' 

1. Write ahbhccxxxx with exponents. 

Ans, a^h^c^x^, 

2. Write in like manner, aayy, bxhx, (a+^)(«+^)« 

3. Write aH^x^y^ without exponents. Ans, aahbhx. 

4. Write in like manner, a*a?*, (a+^)*, (o — ^)^- 

5. Write with exponente 2X2x3x2x3X4. 

Ans. 23.33, 4^ 

6. Write with exponente 2X2X2X3X3X2X3X4X4. 

7. 43 = what? Ans. 4X4x4= 64. 

(2:) Lat. compoDO, to compose; factors, which, multipliod together, 
prodace'a quantity, are called ita components. 
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8. 4* = what? 53? 72? 10*? 10»? 213? 

9. What is the difference between 10x4 and 10* ? 

10. Show the difference between 3a and a^? 

Ans. 3a=^ch\-a-^; a^:=iaXccXa» 

11. What is the difference between a^ and aXO? be- 
tween 100 and iQxO? between 1^ and IXO? between 
00, 10 and 100 ? between lo, 11 and 1^ ? 

12. Show the difference between ^ and a^. 

A?is, ^a-\-}ja=za, crXar :=. a, 

13. What is the difference between lOOX^ and 100*? 

1 1 

between ^ of 9 and 9^ ? between ^.27 and 27^ ? between 

|.16andl6'^? 

14. What is the difference between —32, 3-2, 3—2 and 

3{--2) ? 

^w*.-32=-.9; 3-2z=-^=l; 3— 2=il;3{— 2) = — 6. 

o^ 9 

15. Write in like manner 6, 8, 10 and 15, and interpret 
the expressions. 

16. What is the difference between 9^ and 9 ^? 8^ 

and 8"^? 

17. What is the reciprocal of 10? of 10 2? of 100? 

of— 10? ofl? of a? of 4? ofi? ofa-i? of a*? 

10 a 

ofa-»? of 100*? of 27"*? of 8^? 

18. a2^a— .^hat? a2.i^o? a2-f-a2? a2^^3? 

19. a3-^a = what? a^-T-ao? a^-^-^? a^-rfl-^? 

20. Substitute 10 for a in the last two examples. 

22. If a is employed m times, and h, n times, what is the 
expression for their product ? 

* § 22. Any qtumtity with an eocponent^ is called a 
POWER of the quantity under the exponent. 
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Note. The qnantitj nnder the eiponent is called the BAaxo of 
the power. 

a.) A power is designated bj its exponent Thus, 
x~2 is read x minus second power; a:""*, a: minus first power. 
afO « aj zero power; x^^x first power. 
x^ " X second power or squari^ ; x^^x third power or 

cube^, 

ar' " X one half power ; a: , x two thirds power. 

«"^ " a? minus one half power, &c. 

J,) It will be observed, that the term power, as used 
here, has a wider signification than is attached to it in 
Arithmetic. In Arithmetic, the term is applied only to a 
product of equal factors. As here defined, it includes a 
single foA^or (§ 11. a), unity (equal to the zero power (§ 13) 
of a factor), and all 'products and quotients formed by mul- 
tiplying and dividing (§ 14, 17) unity, any number of times, 
by the factor, or by any of its equal components (§ 12, 14). 

c.) We have therefore several classes of powers, distin- 
guished by the characters of their exponents. Thus, there 
are 

(1.) Powers wi\}a positive integrcd exponents (§11), the 
same as ordinary arithmetical powers ; 

(2.) ^ovfQTA yfiih positive fractional exponents C§ 12), 
consisting of equal components and their combination s ; 

(8.) Powers with negative integral exponents (§ 14), the 
reciprocals of the first class ; and 

(4.) Powers ^vith negative fractional exponents (§14), 
the reciprocals of the second class. 

d,) Powers of these several classes are sometimes called 
positive^ negative^ &c., powers ; meaning, not that they are 
positive or negative, integral or fractional quantities, but 

^^— 1— - - — — n— - M I I ■! ■ ■ ■ _ - _ 

(a) Gr. /^a^jfi", foundation, {h) Lat. quadra, Fr. quarre'; be- 
cause the ■econd power of a factor represents the surface of a square, 
whese side is represented by the factor (Geom. §§ 124, 171, 177). 
(c) Gr. Kv^og\ because the third power of a factor represents the solid 
content of a cube, whose edge is represented by the factor. 
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that they have such exponents. So a power, whose expo* 
nent is an even number, is frequently called an even pow- 
er ; one whose exponent is an odd number, an odd power. 

§ 23. One of the equal factors (§ 12) of a quantity 
is called its root. 

a.) A root is called the second or square^ the third or 
cubey ih^fourthy the nth, according as it is one of two^ three, 
four, or n equal factors, which produce the given quantity ; 
i. e. into which the given quantity is separated. 

Thus 2 is the third or cube root of 8, because it is one of 
three equal factors, which [produce 8. So a is the third 

3 

\ root of a^, the fourth root of a* ; a^ is the second or square 
root of a^, because it is one of the two equal factors, into 
which a^ may be separated (§ 12. c). 

b,) A root of any quantity is properly expressed by writ- 
ing the quantity under a fractional exponent, whose numer- 
ator is unity, and whose denominator is equal to the num- 
ber of the root (§12. c). For this denotes, that the quan- 
tity under the fractional exponent is separated into so many 
equal factors, as there are units in the denominator, Bxyl 
that only one of them is taken. Thus, 

The second or square root of a is a^ ; that of a^ ig (a^y 

\ =:z a^^ (§ 20) = a ; the third or cube root of a is a^; that 

ofaMs (a2)*— a* 

c.) The principle of § 12. &, c may, therefore, be express- 
ed as follows : 

A fractional exponent shows, either that the root of the 
base, denoted by the denominator, is raised the power de- 
noted by the numerator (§ 12. b); or, that the base being 
raised to the power denoted by the numerator, the root de- 

noted by the denominator is taken (§ 12. c). Thus, a^ ex- 
presses the fifth power of the second or square root of a ; 

2 

\ or the square root of the fifth power of a ; so 8^ is equal 
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to the square of Uie cube root of 8 ; or to the cube root of 
the square of 8. 

d.) A root is also frequaitly indicated by the radiccd^ 
sign, ^% placed before the quantity, with a number over 
the sigDy to show the number of the root. In expressing 
the second or square root, however, the number is more 
frequently omitted ; and, accordingly, wherever the sign 
stands without a number over it, it must always be under- 
stood to denote the square root. Thus, 

JL 

^4 =i4t=z the second or square root of 4. 
3^8 = 8* = « third or cube « " 8. 

Va = a* = " fifth " " a. 

NoTB. Either of these forms of expressing the root, maj be used 
at pleasure, and both should be made familiar. The fractional ex- 
ponent is, howev^er, generally, more convenient thtm the radical sign; 
and is, besides, to be preferred because it exhibits roots as a class of 
powers, and enables us to refer the operations upon roots to the gen- 
eral principles, which govern the operations upon powers. Q,uantt- 
ties written under a radical sign are frequentl j called radical guan' 
titles. 

e.) As the product of an odd number of positive factors 
is positive, and of negative factors, negative (§11. Note 2) ; 
hence, an odd root (i. e. a root denoted by an odd number) 
of any quantity must have the same sign as the quantity it- 
self. Thus, 

(-f-a)3 =4-a3, and ( — a)^ =. — a^. 

(+a^) * or ^y+a3 = +a ; 

and ( — a^) , or ^y — a^ = — a. 

/.) Again, since the product of an even number either of 
positive or of negative factors is always positive (§11. Note 
2); therefore, 

(1.) Every even root (i. e. every root denoted by an 

(d) Lat. radix, root, («) A modified form of the Utter r, the 
initial of radix. 

ALG. 4 
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even aumber) of Apoiiiive qnantitj maj b^ either positive 
or negtUive, 

This character of the root is denoted bj the double sign 
± (read plus or minus). Thus, 

(-|-a)(+a) = +o2, and (--a)(— o) = +a2. 

(aa)* or ^a^ = ±a. 

(2.) An even root of a negative quantity, can be neither 
positive nor negative, and therefore does not really exist, 
and is said to be imaginary. For neither (4~<')(~H')9 ^^^ 
( — a)( — o) can produce — a*. 

§ 24. It is evident, from the definition of a power^ that 
whatever has been demonstrated of quantities with expo^ 
nents is true of powers. Hence we have the following 
rules. 

RULE I. 

a.) To multiply powers of the same quantity to- 
gether. 

Add their exponents, § 15. Cor. II. 

a*.a3= what? a-^.a^^ x^.x^7 x^^"^? 3*.3-* ? 

RULE 11. 

b.) To divide a power of a quantity, by any pow- 
er of the same quantity. 

Subtract the exponent of the divisor from that of 
the dividend. § 16. Cor. III. 

«' 1. o «% l^S ^'? ^*p ^^p 
-—•ziiwhat? — r? -TTT? ^r — jf — r* 

a3 a-3 IP^ 2* -J a: 

RULE m. 

c.) To find the reciprocal of a power. 
Change the sign of the exponent. § 18. 
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What is the reciprocal of a? of a*? of 10? of 10^ ? 

of 10-1? of ^3? ofa^aj-a? of a:*? ofa^x'*? 



A 



RULE IV. 



d) To find any potoer of a power. 
MuUiplp the e^f^panent of the given power hy that of 
the required power. § 20. 

1 s 

1. What is the second power of a^ ? of a^ ? of 16' ? 

of 16"^? of— a? 



2. (a2)-a = what? (a*)^? (-10)^? (a-*)*? . 

3. (a*)* = what? (10«)^? {R^)'^^ {x^)^? (I0^)h 

§ 25. e.) The last role obviouslj applies equally to the 
finding of a root; i. e. a power, whose exponent is unity di- 
vided hy the number of the root (§ 23. h). But to multiply 
by such a fraction is the same as to divide by its denomina- 
tor. Hence we have the common rule for finding a root of 
a power: 

Divide the exponent of the power by the number of the 
root. 
What is the third root of a^ ? ofa^? of a? oflO«? 
What is the second root of 10*? ofa:^? ofa^? of 2? 

What is the third root of 10^ ? of a*? of a:*? of*"*? 

NoTB. It ahonld be borne in mind, that the word potoer is nied, 
to. all these cases, in the toidest sense ; and that the mles are eqoally 
applicable to all the classes of powers specified in § 22. 

§ 26. A quantity, whose value is determined hy the 
value assigned to another quantity, is said to be a 
FUNCTION^ of that other quantity.* 

Thus, a^, a^f a*, are functions of a, because their value 
depends upon, and is determined by, the value assigned to 

(/ ) Lat. functio, from fnngor, to perform, as depending on the 
performance of certain operations upon another quantity. 
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a. Thus, let a =1, then 0^ = 1; iftf=r2, then a» = 4; 
if a = 10, then a2 = 100. 

So, if w = a:2, or M = 2a?, or w = Sar, then «^ is a function 
of a: ; or, as it is usually expressed, u = F(x), or u =f(x) ; 
where F and / are not factors, but mere abbreviations 
for the words function of. 

A power is a function of a quantity^ expressed by 
cm exponent written over the quantity ; i. e. an expo- 
nential fimction of the quantity. 

§ 27. A power is said to be of such a degree*' as 
is indicated by the exponent. Thus, 

a3 is of the third degree; a^j of the second; a of the 

first; a- 4, of the minus fourth; and a , of the one-half de- 
gree. 

§ 28. The degree of a term is equal to the sum of 
the exponents of its literal factors. Thus, 

a, X, 2x, 3a^x-^, a^h^x"^ are of the first degree. 

1. 1 3 __1 2 1 

So a^x^j o?,x ^, a^x^ are of the first degree. 

2aa;, 2px, y^y a^b-^, p^x^ are of the second degree. 

Sa^x is of the third, and 4a^a?, of the fourth degree. 

i. z 

or is of the one half, and or, of the two thirds degree. 

ar^TT^, and a'^x-^'^ are of the minus fourth degree. 

1. 9a«5*c-3 is of what degree ? ISa:^^^ ? 5a35x6a;y ? 

a^5%? ^c^x^"^ a^a;"^? (^x'^'» ar^x^'^ 

Note. A term is also sometimes said to have as many diiMti' 
%ion^ as there are units in its degree. 

(g) Fr. degre^ from Lat. gradns, s^ep. (A) Lat. dimensio, from 
dimetior, to measure. The use of this word resulted from taking a 
factor to represent a line, and, consequently, a product of two fac- 
tors to represent a surface, and one of three factors, to represent a 
solid. The factors were therefore regarded as the dimensions, or 
measures of the magnitudes. See Geom. §§3, 170,177. The word 
is, of course, not strictly applicable to any term of a degree higher 
than the third (Geom. § 2. a), or lower than the first. 



4 
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a.) In estimating the degree of a frctctitmcd term, the 
exponents of the letters in the denominator must, of course, 
be regarded as negative (§ 14, 16), and subtracted from the 
sum of the exponents of the letters in the numerator. Thus, 

-- is of the first degree ; — 5— and , are of the second. 

a^ €L^ c 

h) A term is said to be of the first, second, third or nth 
degree with respect to a particular letter or Utters^ when it 
contains the first, second, third,^or nth degree of the letter 
or letters. Thus, 

da^o;, and a^^x are of the first degree with respect to x. 
h^x^ and ax^ are of the second " " x, 

abor and »Jx are of the one half " " a% 

a'ajo^ and ahc are of the zero " " x, 

axy is of the first degree with respect to either a, x or 
y ; and of the second degree with respect to x and y, or 
any two of the letters ; while it is of the third degree with 
respect to all the letters. 

§ 29. Terms of the same degree are said to be ho-> 

MOGENEOUS*. 

Thus, y, 2aj, and ^a^x''^ are homogeneous* So a®, Sox*, 
xyz ; m like manner, y, — , and .^ , ,x. 

c -^ y 

1. Are -4^y2 ^nd B^x'^ homogeneous? ar^, 2^^ and a? 
R^ and sin a sin 5? 

§ 30. Terms, which consist of the same literal fac-- 
tors, tmth the same eocponents (i. e. each letter being 
of the same degree in the several terms)^ axe called 
SIMILAR or LIKE tcrms. 

Thus, 2xyy Sxy, and Syx are similar terms ; so Sx^y, and 

^x^y. But 3x^y and Sxy^ are not similar, because, though 

the letters are the same, they have difierent exponents in 

the two terms. Are 3x^y and Sxy^ homogeneous ? 
* ■ ' " — —' — _ 

(i) Gr. bfioytvrjg^ compounded of 6/w6f, Uke^ and yevof, kind, 

*4 
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Are a^b^ and x^t/^ similar? Are they homogeneous ? 

a.) Thus terms maj be homogeneous without being sim* 
ilar, but thej cannot be similar without being homogeneous. 

b.) Terms, in which the same letter, with the same expo- 
nent, enters, are sometimes said to be similar with respect 
to that letter. Thus the terms ccx, cibcx and c^x are similar 
with respect to x. 

MONOMIALS AND POLYNOMIALS. 

§ 31. A quantity consisting of one term, is called a 
MONOMIAL* ; of more than one, a polynomial'. A 
' polynomial of two terms is called a binomial"* ; one 
of three terms, a trinomial". 

Thus, 2cix, a, aH^, abc are monomials ; so abXxjt^ 5 
a-f-5, a — ft, x^—y^ are binomials; ar\-b-]^^a^±2ax-\-x^ 
are trinomials. 

4 

§32. A polynomial is said to be homogeneous, 
when all its terms are homogeneotis (§ 29.). 

Thus, a^±3a^b+3ah^±b^y A^y^+B^x^—A^B^ are ho- 
mogeneous polynomials. 

1. Is x^+t/^'-B^ homogeneous? x^±5x^y+10x^y^ 

±10a:V+5a^4±y6?* 

b^ ^ . . ft3 

2, Jb a^-^b^ homogeneous? a^-}-—? a^ 



a a 

§ 33. When the several terms of a polynomial contain 
different powers of any letter or letters, it is generally con- 
venient to arrange the terms according to the powers of 
some one letter ; that is, to write the term containing either 
the highest, or the lowest power of the letter first, and the 
other terms successively, according to the order of their ex- 

(fc) monome, from Gr. fiavo^t alone, and &vofM, Lat nomen, 
name; as being expreascd by a single name or term. (/) poly- 
nome from Gr. TroAvf , many, and 6vofm, name, (m) Lat. bis, tmce^ 
Tind nomen, name, [n) Lat. trea, three, and nomen, name. 
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ponents ; from highest to lowest, or from lowest to highest. 
If the highest exponent is placed first, the terms are said to 
be arranged in a descending series, or according to the des- 
cending powers of the letter ; if the lowest is placed first, 
the arrangement is said to be in an ascending series, or ac- 
cording to the ascending powers of the letter. 

Thus, a^-\'2ab-^b^ is arranged according to the ascend- 
ing powers of b, and according to the descending powers of 
a. 

1. Arrange Sa^Ih^ab^-^-b^-^-a^ according to the des- 
cending powers of a ; of b, 

2. Arrange *qx^^^-^3if^-\-px^-^-\^rz^^ according to the 
descending powers of x, 

NoTK. The letter, according to whose powers the terms of a po- 
lynomial are arranged, is frequently called the letter of arrange^ 
ment. When there is no special reason for a different order, it is 
generally convenient to write the letters of each term in the order of 
the alphabet; and also to take the first of those letters, as the letter 
of arrangement. 

REDUCTION OF POLYNOMIALS. 

§ 34. A polynomial, which corUmins similar terms. 
can be reduced to a simpler form. 

This is done according to the principles of § 4. Thus, 
in the polynomial 4a — 6ar^9a — 3a, 4a and 9a are to be 
added, and 6a and Sa are to be subtracted. It is usually 
most convenient to bring together the terms which are to 
be added, and also the terms which are to be subtracted, 
and then take the less from the greater. If the quantity 
to be added is greater than that to be subtracted, the result 
is to be added ; i. e. is positive. If the quantity to be sub- 
tracted is greater than that to be added, the result is to be 
subtracted; i. e. is negative (§ 4. a, b). Hence, for reduc- 
ing or simplifying a polynomial containing similar terms, 
we have the following 
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RULE. 

Add together the coefficients of such similar terfus 
us have the sign +/ and then the coefficients €f such 
as have the sign — ; to&e the less of these sums from 
the greater, amd prefix the remainder, with the sign of 
the greater, to the common letter or letters. Thus, 

4a — 6a+9a — 3a = 4a-}-9a— 6a — 3a = 13a — 9a = 4a. 

a.) Terms of a polynomial, which are not similar, will, 
of course, remain as thej were ; each being preceded bj its 
own sign. 

Reduce the following polynomials to their simplest form. 

1. a^-^6— aH-*2, ^^^ a9_2aH^«. 

2. a2-j-a&— aft—fta. 

5.) There may be several sets of similar terms in the 
same polynomial. In that case, the above method must, of 
course, be applied to each set separately. Reduce, 

1. 5a-|-6fr— 7a;— 85-l-3a— 4a-|-2a;+9a—3a?. 

2. a*— 3a3a;+3a2a;a— oar^— a3a:+3aaa;2— 3aa;3+a;*, 

3. l+a>-l-Hr. 4. l+a^-^-l— x. 

5. y'^-\^'^—^dCr\^'p^ — x^—px — \p^. 

6. 2&c+2a:3— ^2_25a;— a;2. 

7. a^+a^b+ab^-<i^Ih^<ih^—b^. 

c) If a polynomial contains several terms similar in res- 
peat to a certain letter (§ 30. b), the same principle will ob- 
viously apply. Thus, the terms ax-{-bx — 2cxy are similar 
in respect to x. Now, a times x, plus b times x, minus 2c 
times X is evidently the same as x taken a+5 — 2c times, 
which (§ 2. h) is expressed (a-\-b — 2c)x. Hence, we may 
write the coefficients, whether numerical or literal (§ 9. b), 
of the common letter or letters in the several terms, in or- 
der, with the signs of the terms ; enclose the whole expres- 
sioni so formed, in a parenthesis, or put it under a vinculum -^ 
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and write the common letter or letters, without the paren- 
thesis or viiicnlum, as a separate factor. Reduce, 

1. A^x^-^^x^. Am. (A^^-c^)x^. 

2. ^pxf'-\-px—pxf', 

§ 35. The numerical value of an algebraic expres- 
sion is the result obtained by assigning particular 
values to the letters, and performing the operations 
indicated by the symbols. Thus, 

Let a = 10, and 6 = 5, then a-|-5=15; (a-f-6)^ = 
15a = 225 ; a^+2ab+b^ = 102+2.10.5+53 = 225. 

1. Let a = 10 and 6=4, and find the value of a^-\- 
Sa^b+^Sab^+b^ ; (or-by ; a^—b^; (a+6)(a— 6). 

2. Find the value of the same expressions, when a =: 8, 
and 5 = 3; when a = 20, and 6 = 5; when a = 10, and 
6 = 10; when a = 10, and 6 = 9; when a = 1, and 6 =z 1 . 

8. Find the value of y — 2x — 4, when y = 1 0, and x=z3; 
when y = 8, and a? = 2 ; when y = 4, and x = 0. 

EQUATIONS. 

§36. The expression of equality between two 
quantities constitutes an equation** ; as, 

5+4 = 10—1; a"'Xo" = a*^"; 3a; =15; ax = 6. 

a.) The two quantities themselves are called the mem- 
BERS** or SIDES of the equation. The member on the left 
of the sign is styled the^r5<, and that on the right, the sec- 
ond member. 

6.) Most of the investigations and reasonings of Algebra 
are carried on by means of equations. 

§ 37. c.) The simplest form of equation is that, in which 

(0) Lat. squatio, from roquo, to make equal, {p) L. membruni, 
limb. 
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the two sides are precisely alike ; as 10 = 10 ; x-[-2 = x^2. 
These are called idmUcal^ equations. 

d,) Another class of equations we have already employ* 
ed, in expressing the results of operations, or the truth con- 
tamed in such results. Thus, a^ Xa* = a^ ; 0"*^** = a"*+" ; 
1-7-3? = a:~i (§17). These may be called absolute equa- 
tions ; inasmuch as their truth has no dependence upon the 
value assigned to a, a;, m or ^ The second member 
necessarily results from the operation indicated in the first. 

§ 38. e.) In another class of equations, there is no ahtO' 
lute and essential equality between the members ; but they 
are equal only on the condition^ that some particular value 
or values be given to one or more of the quantities involv- 
ed. Equations of this kind may be called conditional equa- 
tions. Thus, 2a; = 10 is a conditional equation, m which 
the equality of the members depends on the condition^ that 
X shall be equal to 5. If 4 were taken as the value of x 
the two members would not be equal ; we should have 8 
on one side, and 10 on the other. But taking a; = 5, then 
2X5 = 10, or 10 = 10. 

/.) A conditional equation, moreover, itself furnishes the 
means of investigating and ascertaining the value which 
must be given to x, in order that the members may be 
equal ; that the equation may become absolute or identical. 
For \x is obviously half as much as 2x ; if then, we have 

2a?;=10, 

we shall have a; = ^ of 10 =: 5, the necessary value 

of Xy as above. 

Conditional equations may therefore be called equations 
of investigation, 

§ 39. Any quantity, to which a particular value must be 
given, in order to render the members equal, is called an 
unknown quantity (§ 1. c, N). That value of an unknown 
quantity, which renders the members equals is called a root 

{q) Yt, identiqne, from Lat. idem, the same. 
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of the equatioDt When this valae is sabetituted for the nn- 
known quantity, it is said to satitfy or verify the equation. 
The process of finding the root of an equation is called solv- 
ing the equation. 

NoTK. When equations, withoat any specification, are spoken of, 
or when the subject of equations is spoken of, as a branch of alge- 
braic science, the expression mnst, in general, be understood to im- 
ply conditional equations. 

§ 40. Conditional equations are distinguished into 
orders^ according to their degree. 

a.) The degree of an equation depends on the degrees of 
its terms with respect to the unknown quantity or quanti- 
ties (§ 28. h) ; and is determined by the range of those de- 
greesfrom lowest to highest. 

K) The full consideration of this subject would inrolve 
the consideration of equations containing negative and frac- 
tional powers of the unknown quantities. 

c.) For the present, however, it is sufficient to consider 
those equations only, in which the exponents of the un- 
known quantity or quantities are aU integral^ and in which 
the least of those exponents is zero, 

cL) In this case, the degree of the equation is the 
same as the highest degree of its unknown qtumtity 
or quantities. Thus, 

oar = 5, 2a; =-= 10, and a:-fy = 10 are of the first degree. 

ax^ =ih, x^-^-^x = 10, and a:jy = 20 are of the second 
degree. 

§ 41. We shall, at present, confine ourselves to the con- 
sideration of equations containing hut one unknown quanti* 
ty ; subject also to the limitation mentioned above (§ 40. c). 

These equations are said to be of the same degree 
as the highest potaer of the tmknoum qucmtiity which 
they contain. Thus, 

32 = 18 ; cu; = & are equations of the first degree. 
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x^ = 9; ax^-^-hx = ^ are equations of the second degree. 

ax^'\-hx^+cxz=zhi x^=z% « third " 

aa:*+6a;3=c; a:*=:16 " fourth « 

a:«-[^a:^i+&c. = Ais " nth « 

Note. Equations of theirs/ degree are sometimes called simple 
equations; those of the second degree, quadratic*; those of the third, 
cubic ; and those of the fourth, biquadratic^. 

§ 42. All reasoning by means of equations pro- 
ceeds upon a single axiom**, or self-evidbnt truth ; 
viz. Equal quantities, equally affected, remain 
EQUAL. Geom. 20. 

The meaning of this axiom, which, though not always 
expressed in words, is assumed in all mathematical opera- 
tion, may be illustrated by a few familiar examples. Thus, 
3X5 = 15 is an equation. Adding 2 to both sides, we 
have 3x5-(-2 = 15+2. Subtracting 4 from both sides of 
the first equation, we have 3x5 — 4 1=1 5 — 4. In like 
manner, we might multiply or divide both sides by the 
same quantity, and obtain equal products or quotients. 

Hence, if both members of a/n equation be 



h. diminished by the subtraction of I equal quantities, the re- 



a. increased by the addition of 

of ^eq 

suits will be equal. 



c. multiplied by, 

d. divided by, 

§ 43. I.) 1. Given x — 3 = 7 ; to find the value of x. 

Add S to each side ; 
then x— 3+3 = 7+3. $ 42. a. 

or x=. 10, the value required. 

2. Given x — 5 = 4, to find the value of ar. 

Am. a; = 9. 

3. Given a— 16 = 20, to find the value 9tx. 

(s) Lat. quadra, square, {t) Lat. bia, twice, and (^adra, square, 
(tt) Gr. a^iu/jui, from d|ww, to deem worthy t suppose, take for grant- 
ed. 
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11.) 4. 6iven3c+5=:7, tofinda:. 

Subtract 3 from each side ; 
then x+B—S = 7—3. § 42. b. 

or x = 4, the value required. 

5. Given a+l^ = 15> to fij^d x. Ans. x=:5. 

6. Given 2aj= lO-f-ar, to find a?. 
Subtract x from each side ; 

then 2ic— a: = 10-|-a>— x. § 42. b. 

I* » or a: = 10, the value required. 

7. Given 3a:— 10 = 10+2a:, to find the value of x. 

Note. To verify or prove these resnits, we have only to intro- 
dace, into the given equation, the value found for the unknown quan- 
tity in place of the unknown quantity itself. Thus, in example 1 
above, substituting for x its value found, we have 

10 — 3 = 7, an absolute equation* See § 39. 

Verify the other equations in like manner. 

§ 44. Thus we see that the application of 5 42. a and b 
causes any teitn^ which stands on one side of an equation, 
preceded by the sign either of addition or subtraction, to 
disappear from that side, and to reappear on the other 
side with the opposite sign. Thus, in § 43. 1, by adding 3 
to both sides, and reducing, —3 is canceled in the first 
member, and -f-3 appears in the second ; so, in § 43. 4, +3 
is canceled in the first member, and —3 appears in the 
second. 

This is called transposition''. For the same effect would 
obviously have been produced, if we had simply removed 
the term from the one side, and written it with the oppo- 
site sign upon the other. In fact, removing— 3 (i. e. ceas- 
ing to subtract 3) from the first member (§ 43. 1) increases 
that member by 3 ; 3 must, therefore, be added to the sec- 
ond member, to preserve the equality. So (§ 43. 4), re- 
moving -|-3 (i. e. ceasing to add 3) diminishes the first 

{v) Lat. transpositio, from transpono, to place beyond, carry over. 
ALG. 5 
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member by 3 ; 3 must, therefore, be subtracted from the 
second member. Hence, 

Any qucmtity may be transposed from one side of an 
equation to the other ^ if at the same tim£, we cha/nffe 
its sign. 

tf .) If we transpose cdl the terms of an equation, the signs 
will all be changed, and the members will still be equal. 
Hence, 

Corollary. The signs of all the terms of an equation 
may he changed at pleasure^ wiOiout affecting the eqvxdity 
of the members, 

h.) It is also evident from § 42. a, 5, that the same quan- 
tity^ with the same sign, occurring on both sides of an equa- 
tion, may he suppressed. 

r.) The object of transposition is, in general, to bring all 
the terms containing the unknown quantity to stand on one 
side of the equation ; and all the known terms, upon the 
other. The polynomials so formed should, of course, be 
reduced to their simplest form (§34). 
•^1. Given 8a?-|-4 = 7iK-|-12, to find the value of x. 

2. Given 15y— 3 = 12+5^— 3+9y, to ^ find the.value 
ofy. Ans.y=^ 12, 

3. Given 2x-\-ar\'b=.Sx-{-2a — 2a?, to find x. 

Ans, a: = a — h, 

4. Given 4a;+3a4-25 = 4a-f3a:-|-*, to find x. 

.5. Given 3x — 10 = 5-|-2a: — 15, to find x. Ans, a: = 0. 
6. Given 2a;— 10 = a;— 15, to find x. Ans,xz=z-^b, 

§ 45. 1. Given -+3 = 8, to find x. 
Transpose 3 ; 

then - = 5. § 44. 

4 

Multiply by 4 ; 
then a; = 20. § 42. c. 
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To verify this equation, substitute 20 for a?, and we liave 

20 

---4-3 =1 8 ; or 5-|-3 = 8, an absolute equation. 
4 

2. Given - — 5 = 3, to find x. Arts, a: :=: 24. 

o 

X 

3. Given - — ^x — 2 = 0, to find x. 

Multiply by 2 ;^ 

then x— §ic-— 4 =1 0. § 42. r. 

Multiply by 3 ; 

then 3x— 2a:— 12 r= 0. v^ 42. c. 

Reducing, x — 12 = 0. §34. 

a: = 12. §44. 

X X 

4. Given - — - = 5, to find x. 

o 4 

§ 46. Thus, if a quantity in an equation be divided by 
any number, the application of § 42. c enables us to free it 
from its divisor, i. e. to clear the equation of fra^itions. 

The terms of an equation may, therefore, be freed 
from divisors, or, in other words, an equation may be 
cleared of fractions, by imiUiplyinff all the terms of 
the equation by the denominators of the fractional 
terms. 

Note. The equation is to be multiplied first by one of the denom- 
inators, and then the resulting equation by another, and so on, till all 
the terms containing the unknown quantity become whole numbers. 
In this process improper fractions may always be reduced to whole 
numbers, whenever it can be done ; and no more multiplications 
should be performed, than are necessary to clear the equation of 
fractions. 

a.) The same effect would obviously be produced by mul- 
tiplying all the terms of the equation, by any common mul- 
tiple of the denominators ; i. e, by any number which the 
denominators will all divide without a remainder. For if 
f\. denominator will divide the multiplier, it will necessarily 
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divide the product of ita own numerator into that multipli- 
er. Thus, 

Multiply by 30 ; 
then 15x+6x+ox = 25a:4-30. § 42. e. 

X = 30. §§ 44, 34. 

Given 1+1 + ?— |=:-^+l, to find x. 

NoTX. A common multiple may easily be fonnd by trial. Thus* 
in the above equation, try 8, the largest denominator, and see if the 
other denominators will divide it without a remainder. We find, that 
3 and 6 will not so divide it. Then multiply it by 2; still we d<t not 
obtain a multiple of those denominators. Multiply 8 by 8, and all 
the denominators will divide the product^ 24, therefore, is a multi- 
plier, which will clear the equation of fractions. It is important to 
employ the smallest multiplier, which will accomplish the object. 

b,) By clearing of fractions, the coefiicients of the un- 
known quantity all become integral ; and the polynomial, 
formed by collecting all the terms containing the unknown 
quantity into one member, is the more easily reduced to a 
simpler form (§ 34). 

Note. Whether transposition or clearing of fractions be first per- 
formed, is indifferent. Any course may be taken in this respect 
which is found convenient. See §45. 1, 3. The whole process of 
clearing of fractions, transposition, and reducing the polynomial mem- 
bers to their simplest form, is sometimes called the reduction of the 
equation. 

1. Given -r--| — j- = -^ +5, to find ar. Jns.x=z^O. 

o 4t o 

2. GiTen|+|=y-|-4,tofindx. 

5x X 

3. Given a;+10 = -5- + g +^^> ^ ^^^ »• 

§47. 1. Given 2a?— 7 = 9— Gar, to find a;. 
Transpose ; 
then 8x = ie, §44. 
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Divide the termd by 8 ; 
then aj=2. §42. </. 

2. Given 3a:+5 = a:+20, to find ar. Am. ar = 7^. 

3. Given 4aj — 8 = 40 — 2x, to find x. 

Thus it is obvious, that, when, by any means, a 
single term containing the unknown quantity is> 
made to constitute one member of an equation, while 
the other member consists wholly of known quanti- 
ties, the root of the equation will be found by divid- 
iriff both members by the coefficient of the unhnoivn 
quantity. 

Note . If tha coefficient is 'unity, there will, of courie, be no need 
of dividing. 

§ 48. Bringing together the principles above explained 
(§§ 43-47), we have, for solving equations of the first de- 
gree, containing but one unknown quantity, the following 



RULE. 

Clear the equation of fractions^ and bring all the 
terms containing the tmknown quantity upon one side, 
and all the known terms upon the other. Reduce the 
two members to their simplest form, and divide thevi 
both by the coefficient of the unhnoivn quantity. 

X XX 

1. Given - +2 :=:- + - +3, to find x. Ans» x=2{K 

2 4 o 

2. Given 6^- y -3 = ^ + ^ +2^, to find x. 

6 J and 2\^ are obviously the same as 6-j-^ and 2-(-jJi. 
Either form may be used. In this instance, the latter form 
will be found more convenient for reduction. 

3. Given x — ^ojzzSS — 3x, to find x. 

*5 
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§ 49. Many equations, which are not of the first degree, 
can be so easily reduced to that form, that they may, pro- 
perly enough, be briefly considered in this places 

I. An equation may contain higher or lower powers of 
the unknown quantity, which may be canceled by transpo- 
sition, so as to leave no power higher than the first, or low- 
er than the zero power. Thus, 

Let a:«-|.__[-_.-|-3z=a:+x». 

Canceling x", we have 

^-| — ^ -|-3 =: ic, an equation of the first degree. 

Equations of this form, or which, on reduction, take this 
form, need no farther remark. 

§ 50. II. An equation may contain only the zero and mi- 
nus first powers of the unknown quantity. This may pro- 
perly be called an equation of the minus first degree. But, 
if we multiply by the unknown quantity, we shall evident- 
ly reduce the equation to the common form of the first de- 
gree. Thus, 

Let X- ^+2xr ^^x- 1 = 2, 

or 6ari = 2. 

Multiply by x ; 
then 6x0 = 2a: ; or 6 = 2x. § 42. c. 

ar = 3. 

Otherwise, 1 +?_}-?=: 2. § 1 7. 

XXX 

Clearing of fractions, l-|-2-f-3 = 2ar ; or 6 = 2a;. § 46. 

a: = 3. 
Hence, 

EqtuUions of the uijxvs first degree can be reduced to the 
first degree bg multiplying by the unknown quantitg. 

§ 51. III. Any equation containing only two powers of 
the unknown quantity, provided their exponents differ by 
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unitt/y may evidently be reduced to the common form of the 
first degree, by dividing hy the lowest power of the unknown 
quantity. Thus, 

Let xa— 10a: =: ; or jc^ = lOx. 

Divide by a: ; 
then X— 10 = ; or x = 10. § 42. d. 

Soalaoif af=b2f^^, 

then, dividing by cc"~i, x = 5. 

1. Given 3x*+2a:* — x^ = ^a;*+lla:*, to find x, 

2. Given x^+2x* = ^x^+Sx*, to find x. 

a.) The principle of § 51 obviously includes that of § 50, 
inasmuch as dividing by x~^ is the same as multiplying by 

X. 

&.) The whole class of equations included under § 51, are 
actually of the first degree, according to the more general 
definition of the degree of an equation. For, the range of 
the degrees of the terms with respect to the unknown quan- 
tity, /row* lowest to highest, is expressed by unity (§ 40. a) ; 
as is found by subtracting the lowest from the highest 

§ 52. lY. An equation may contain, besides the zero 
power of the unknown quantity, only a simple root of the 
unknown quantity ; i. e. it may contain only the zero and 
the one half, one third, or 1th powers of the unknown 

quantity. The equation, in this case, is of the one half, 
one third, or 1th degree. Thus, 

Let x^ = 5 ; or ^x = 5. 

Squaring both members (§ 42. c), 
we have x = 25. 

So, if we had x" = a, or "^x = a, we should find x = a\ 
Hence, 

An eqvxxtion of the 1th degree can be reduced to the first 
degree, hy raising both members to the nth power. 
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Note. This operation evidently comes under §42. c, for the 
members being equal, multiplying them by themgelves is multiply- 
ing them by equal quantities. So, if they be separated into the same 
number of equal factors, one factor on one side will be equal to one 
on the other; i. e. tmy fractional power or root of one side is equal 
to the same power or root of the other. For this is formed by divid- 
ing all the factors but one out of each member (§ 42. d). Hence, 

TjT both members of an equation be raised to the same power, 
whether integral or fractional (§ 22), the results ivill be equal. 

1. Given ^ar*+2 = ^x^+B, to find x. 

2. Given y*+2 = t^ +3, to find y. 

§ 53. We have classed equations with reference to their 
unknown quantities. They are also sometimes distinguish- 
ed, with reference to the form in which their known quan- 
tities are expressed, as numerical or literal, 

A numerical equation is one, in which the known quanti- 
ties are all expressed by numbers ; as x^ :z= \Qx-\-2i, 

A literal equation is one, in which a part or all of the 
known quantities are expressed by letters ; as ax'^-\-2bx=^c, 

§ 54. A conditional equation is the algebraic expression 
of a PROBLEM^ ; i. e. something proposed to be performed 
or discovered. 

Thus, the equation x — 3 = 7 (§ 43. 1), proposes this prob- 
lem ; viz. To find a number such that if it be diminished by 
3, the remainder shall be 7. 

So the equation :jX-[-3 =: 8 (§ 45. 1), proposes this prob- 
lem ; viz. To find a number, whose fourth part, increased 
by 3, is equal to 8. 

State, in like manner, the problems involved im each of 
the equations of §§ 43-52. Compare § 3. a. 

§ 55. As we have seen, an equation is the algebraic ex- 
pression of a problem ; and the solution of the equation 
gives the solution of the problem. Hence to solve a prob- 

{w) Gr. np6p?i7fiia, from 7rpo/3a/lAw, to throw or lay before. 
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hmy we have only to express its conditions cdgebraicaUy by 
an eqiuxtiony and then solve the equation. 

The process of expressing the conditions of a problem by 
an equation is sometimes called ptUting the problem into an 
eqiuaion ; and is frequently more difficult than the subse- 
quent solution of the equation. 

The student will most readily learn the methods of form- 
ing an eqtuxtion from a problem, by stating the problems 
involved in the preceding equations, and observing how the 
conditions of each problem are expressed in the equation. 
He will find, that the process conforms, in general, to the 
following 

RULE, 

Represent the unknotan qucmtUy by some letter^ as 
X ; then combine the known and unknown quantities 
according^ to the conditions of the problem. The re- 
sult will be an equation expressing those conditions. 
See § 3. b. 

In this process, we treat the unknown quantity as if it 
were known ; and perform upon it just those operations 
which would be necessary to prove the correctnesss of the 
result, if we had fixed upon a value for the unknown quan- 
tity. We have, in fact, fixed upon a representative of that 
value, in the letter which we have chosen to denote the un- 
known quantity. 

Problem 1. To find a number whose fiflh part exceeds 
its sixth part by 10. 

Let X represent the number sought. 

X 

Then |a:, or - wiU represent its fifth part, 
o 

X 

and \Xy or - will represent its sixth part. 
Then, by the condition. 
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6a;— 5x = 300. HC 

or x = 300. 

^r .., . 300 300 ^^ ^^ ,,, 

Verification, z= 60—50 = 10. 

5 6 

Prob. 2. What sum of money is that, whose fourth part 
exceeds its fifth part by 5 dollars ? 

Prob. 3. What sum of money is that, whose fourth part 
exceeds its fifth part by a dollars ? 

Let X = the sum. 

Then - — -:=La, 

4 o 

*•. ( §46) hx — 4a; = 20a ; or a; = 20a, the sum. 

Note. The last problem, it will be seen, is the same as the pre* 
ceding, except that the difference between the fourth and fiflh parts 
of the number is denoted by a, which may represent aw^ number 
whatever. This is called a general solution, or generalization of 
the problem. In this solution, a, the given excess of the fourth part 
above the fifth, remains in the result ; whence we learn, that the 
whole number must be 20 times that excess. Thus, if that excess 
be 1, the number must be 20; if the excess be 2, the number must 
be 40; if the excess be 5, the number will be 100; &c. 

Prob. 4. A, B, and C enter into partnership. A con- 
tributes a certain sum ; B contributes three times, and C, 
four times as much as A. Their whole stock is $20,000. 
How much did each contribute ? 

Let X :==. A*s part ; then 3a; =. B's, and 4a; := C's, 

a;+3a;-[-4a; = 20,000. 

Prob. 8. A man and boy work together, for S75. The 
man's work is worth four times as much as the boy's. How 
shall they divide the money ? 
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CHAPTER I. 



ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 



^ 



I. ADDITION. 



§ 56. Addition is the process of finding the aggre- 
gate of several quantities. See § 8. 

Adding quantities is bringing them together, so that each 
may have its proper effect in making up the aggregate ; 
those which increase, and those which diminish the amount, 
being characterized, each by the proper sign. See § 4. 
Hence, for adding quantities, we have the following 

RULE. 

§ 57. Write the quantities to be addedj one after 
another, each toith its oion sign, 

a.) If the polynomial, thus formed, contain similar terms, 
it may, of course, be reduced by § 34. 

h,) This reduction can often be easily performed without 
first writing out all the terms at fuU length. For this pur- 
pose, there is an advantage in writing the similar terms 
under one another. Thus, 

Add a*+2a33H-«^y'> —2a^y—^^y^—2ay^y and a^y^ 
+2ay^^^. 
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Writing these expressions with their similar terms un- 
der one another, we have, 

— 2a3y — 4a2y9 — 2ay^ 

aV + 2a^^+y* 

a* — 2aay +y* 

1. Add a-f-5 to c-|-a:. «Stim, q-f"^ | c } x> 

2. Add a-f-^, and a — h. Suniy 2a, 

3. " i«+5^) and ^a — Jj. Sum, a. That is, the half 
sum + the half difference of any two quantities = the greater* 

4. Add a^+aft, and a^^-5^ 

5. " a^ — ah, and ab — b^. 

6. « a3— 2a2^f a52, and a«6— 2a52^j3. ^ 

7. " ar34-2x^^a:y2^ and a;2y+2icy2-(^3. 

8. " i/^-\-x^—px-\-\p^, and — x^—px — \p^*^^ 

9. " ^24-2cx+^^, and ^3-.2caH-^^. - 

10. « y2_f_a;2_|_2ca;-|-c2, and y^+x^—^cx-^^. 

'*»2 i[«3 i'*^ t*^ i^B owT '*»8 «*«0 

11. ^a^— ^4-y- — +— - — + y-— +— ,-~ 

a;^ x^ x^ x^ X® a;^ x^ x^ 

and -X-y-y--j— y-^-y- — ~— . 

. 12. Add a^+2ab+b^, and a^— 2aH"^2. 

13. " sin a cos ^-|~cos a sin b, to sin a cos ft — cos a sin ft. -- 

14. " 2a+a^x-^, Ba^x"^, Gax^, lOaM, —15a^x, 

— 12a"M, 9a-ix3, lOa^x'S lla^^-^ Sax^', 

— 5yayic+5aOa:4-2a ^x^, and ISa^x. 

15. " oy-f"^^) and a'y — ft'x. 



+6' 



X. 



16. " ay — fta;-{-^2;, a'y-f"^^ — c'r, and — a"y-f-ft"x — c"r. 

17. "4 y^+ay^+afty; fty*-|-«cy, and cy^-f-ftcy+aftc ; 
and arrange the result according to the descending powers 
ofy (§§33, 34. c). 
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/ 18. Add, member by member (Geom. § 22), the equa- 
tions — 7ic+5y = 19, and 10a; — 5y = — 10. 

Ans. 3a: = 9 . .\ xz= what ? 



PBOBLEMS. 

§ 58. 1. The sum of 2x — 10 and ix — 20 is equal to 3a:. 
What is the value ofx? 

2a>— 10+4a>-20 = 3a:. 

6a:— 30 = 3a:. .•. 6a^-3a: = 30 ; 

or 3a:'=:30. .•. a; = 10. 

2. The sum of 5a>— 8, 2a>--20, and a:— 10 is equal to 
10 — ix. What is the value of a;? 

3. The sum of Ja?— 1, 2--|a:, 1+x— Ja:, and x— 2 is equal 
to a;-|-5. What is the value of a; ? 

4. The sum of 2ar, 7x, fx, and —6 is —23. What is 
the value of a: ? 

5. Thesumof ISf—ix and— 2a:+8f is nothing. What 
is the value of a; ? 

131— ^a:— 2a:-f-8|=:0. .-. 22^ = 2^0:. .-. a: =9. 

6. A's property is 3a dollars, and his debts 2a ; B's 
property is ha^ and his debts 3a ; if they make common 
stock of their property, what is their net capital, x ? 

Let a = 100, 500, 1000, 10,000, and find the valne of x in each 
case. 

^ 7. An estate was divided among three sons. The eld- 
est received S4000 less than one half; the second received 
one third ; and thfe youngest received $2000 more than one 
quarter of the whole. What was the estate, and what did 
each receive ? 

Let the estate be represented by x. Then we shall have 
the share of the first =- — 4000 ; 
« -a: 



second = -, and 



ALO. 
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share of the third ==:-- 4-2000. The sum of the shares 

4 
is, of course, equal to x. 

, 8. Let the first receive a less than half; the second, one 
third ; and the joungest, one half <rf a more than one quar- 
ter of the estate. What was the estate^ and what did each 
receive ? 

Here the shares are - — a, -, and t+x* 
X . X , X , a 

X == 6a, the estate. 

Let a = 1000, 100, 2000, 10,000, and find the value of the estate, 
and the share of each. 

/ 9. A, B and C, form a partnership ; A puts in a cer^ 
tain amount of stock ; B puts in S2000 less than the dou- 
ble of A's ; and C invests $8000 less than the triple of A's. 
The whole stock is $50,000. Required each one's share. 

10. Suppose the sum of the distances of Mercury, Ve- 
nus, and the Earth from the Sun is, in round numbers^ 
200 millions of miles ; and that the distance of Mercury is 
31 millions less, and of the Earth 58 millions more than 
that of Venus. What are their several distances ? 

Let X =z the distance of Venus. 



II. SUBTRACTION. 

§ 59. SuBTRACTio;* is the process of finding the 
difference between two quantities. See § 8. 

a.) We have seen (§ 7. b), that the subtraction of a neg- 
ative quantity has the same effect as the addition of an 
equal positive quantity. Therefore, to subtract a negative 
quantity, we have only to change its sign and add it. 
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5.) It is also perfectij obvious, that, to subtract a posi- 
tive quantity, we have only to put the sign — before it ; 
i. e. to change its sign, and add it 

Hence, for subtracting one quantity from another, we 
have the following 

RULE. 

§ 60. Change the signs of the qucmtity to be sub- 
tractsd^ cmd then add the two qucmtities. 

a.) In expressions of this form, a-{-{h — c)— (c-f-y)+ 
(a-+^)(c — x)y the quantities enclosed in the symbol of union 
(§ 2. A), as {b — c), (c— y), and such quantities multiplied to- 
gether, as {ar\-h){c — x)^ are to be regarded as single com- 
pound, or complex terms ; and the rule applies to the sign 
before the whole term, and not to the signs between the 
parts of the term. Thus, to subtract a — (h — c)-\-{a — h) 
— (a — h){ — c) from g, we write 

ff — a+(^ — c) — (a — ft)-|-(a— 5) ( — c) . 

Here, the addition of {b — c), and the subtraction of (a — h) 
is indicated. If this addition and subtraction also be per- 
formed, we shall have g — a-\-h—€ — ^a-|-ft-f~(^ — ^)( — ^)« 

Note. An operation is said to be indicated, when, without be- 
ing actaallj performed, it is denoted by the proper symbol. Thas, 
ZabX2ab is an indicated multiplication. So subtraction is indicated 
by writing the subtrahend^ in a parenthesis, and placing the sign — 
before it. Thus a — (A — c). 

b.) In subtracting a term preceded by the double sign, 
the order of the signs will obviously be inverted. Thus, 
u — (±b) = a^:b ; i. e. plus or minus is changed to minus or 
plus. 1(M±5) = lOqpS = 5, or 15. 

1. From a, subtract b-\^. Remainder, a — b — c, 

2. From o-j-i, subtract c. Rem. a+ft — c. 
f. S, a+5— (a—ft) = what ? Ans. 2b. 

(x) Lat. subtrahendus, to be subtracted, from subtraho to take 
away, tubtract. 
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-^4. ia:+Jy~-(^a;—Jy) = what? Jm. y. That ig, the 
half 9um — the half difference of any two quantities = the 
Uss, 

5. From a;^— ^2^ subtract a;«-f<py. Eem. — ay--y«. 

6. From o*;— ^, subtract a»— fta"~^ 

7. From y2+a:24-2ca;-H?3^ subtract ya+x'*— 2ca:-H?2. 

8. From -43_|_2ca:+^, take ^a-2cx+^. 

9. From a^ — J^, take a^ — ha^, 

^ 10. From ha^--b^, take a^b-^b^. 

11. From a5»— ^3, take aJ2_j3. 

12. From 3ftV^+^V*— %'^— lO^M+^^^'y. tote 

x^ x^ x^ x^ x^ 

i^l3. From a:— — + y — — , subtract —a: — 2'"^T 

" x* 

14. From iOx— 7 y=i 30, subtract 8x— 7y= 20. 

16. From A^y^+B^x^=zA^JB^, subtract A^y'^'^+B'' 
aJf^zziA^B^. Rem. A\y^'-^'^y{'B^{x^—Qdf^)=:0. 

§ 61. It is sometimes important to indicate the subtrac- 
tion of a polynomial, without actually performing it. 

Thus, a-f<B — (i-f^ — d) which, when performed, gives 
a+fie — h — c-\'d. 

As, in performing a subtraction which has been indicate 
edy we change all the signs of the quantity within the pa- 
renthesis ; so we may return from a performed, te an indi- 
cated subtraction, by re-changing all the signs of the quan- 
tity whose subtraction is to be indicated, and enclosing the 
terms in a parenthesis, with the sign — before it. We 
may, therefore, put a polynomial under different forms, 
without affecting its value. Thus, 

ft2_«25c-h?2 = b^—(2bc—€^) = -.(-.ja^2^— c*) . 
cyff—A^+B^ = cy'--(^2_^2). . 



§ 62, 63.] coMBiNATioir or signs. 65 

1. —-(a:*— ^^) = what? jB*— (cos a cos ^— «in a sin 5) ? 

2. Indicate, in every way possible, without changing the 
order of the terms, the subtraction of r— n^^-^ — u from a. 

§ 62. We have already found, in several instances, two 
signs combined before a single term (§§ 7. a, b, 60. h). 
There is nothing to hinder any number of signs from being 
thus combined. It is proper therefore to consider the ef- 
fect of such a combination. 

a.) In the first place, as addition is simply the bringing 
of quantities together in their proper character (§54), the 
sign -^ can never change the previously existing sign of a 
term. Whether employed once or oftener, it simply leaves 
the sign of the term as it was before the sign -|- was pre- 
fixed. Thus, 

a-f"( — ^) [i* 6* ^ together with ^ft] = a-^b. 
Hence, in estimating the effect of any number of signs, 
the positive signs may be disregarded ; the sign of the term 
depends upon the negative signs, 

b.) As subtraction, on the other hand, always changes 
the sign of a term, the sign — always reverses the charac- 
ter of the term to which it is prefixed. Thus, 

-\-a = o (§ 4. a) ; .•. — (+«) = — a. 
Again — (— «) = +« » § 7. a, b. 

— ( — ( — a) =z — (+a) = — a. 
Hence, 

§ 63. If the number of negative signs before a tenn 
be BYE^, the resulting sign is +; if odt), — . Com- 
pare § 11. Note 2. 

NoTS. This inclndea the case, in which the signi we all positiye. 
For then the numbtr of negative signs is represented by 0, an even 
namber, being less by unity than 1 , which is an odd number. 

1. What is the value of —(b'^—^bc+c^) ? 

Ans. — (J9— 25c-|-c3) =— (^2)— (— 2&?)— (+09) ==— ^3 

+2bc—c^. 

♦6 
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^r^ 2. What is the proper sign of — (— a^)? of — (— (— aS)? 
/ of —(—(—(—a*)? of +(+«)? of +(+(+a)? of +(— a>^^ 
of +(-(-«)? of +(-(+«)? 



PROBLEMS. 

^ § 64. 1. The remainder found by subtracting —23 — §x 
from 2a;+7 is 6a;. What is the value of x ? 

2. The difference between 8x — 5 and — 7x+12 is noth- 
ing. What is the value of a; ? 

8x— 5— (— 7a;+12) = 0. 
_ Bx 7x fix Zx\ ^ ^ , _ 

4. Aa—Av—{mh\-Bo)—0. » = what? 

Aa—Bh 
J^. », = ___. 

5. Divide 54 into two such parts, that the less subtract^ 
ed from the greater, minus the greater subtracted from 
three times the less, shall be equal to nothing. 

Let X = the less ; 

then 54 — x = the greater. 

54— X— X— (3a;-- (54~ar)) = 0. 

§ 65. 1. A is 10 years older than B, and the sum of 
their ages is 60. What are their ages ? 

Let a;=A'sage; 

Then a;— 10 = B's age, 

and x-^-x — 10 = the sum of their ages, which is 60. 

x+x— ■10 = 60. 

2ar = 70. §§34,44. 

X =2 35, A's age, 

and X — 10 = 25, B's age. 

Or, let X = B's age. 

Then a>j-10 = A's age, &c. 
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Or, again, let x = A's «^e ; 

and 60 — ^a:=B'sage. 

Then x — (60 — x) = the difference of their ages, 

which is 10. 

X— (60— a;) = 10. 

2. The sum of two numbers ifl 100, and their difference 
is 20. What are the numbers ? 



3. The sum of two numbers is S^ and their difference 
is D» What are the numbers ? 

Ant, The greater is — -^- — ,or \S'\-\D^ and the less. 



, or \&—\D. 

Note. The lat, 2d, and 3d examples propose the same question 
under different forms. But, in the 3d, the quantities employed re- 
main in the result (§55. 8. N.), and show how they are employed 
to obtain that result. Thus £i denotes the sum of any two numbeis, 
and Dt their difference ; and we find the greater by adding the differ- 
ence to the sum, and dividing by two; and the less, by subtracting 
the difference from the sum, and dividing by two. (Compare § 57. 
2, 3, § 60. 3, 4, and Geom. § 22.) Thus, 

Let the sum of two numbers be 50, and their difference, 
6 ; and find the numbers. Here *S'= 50, and 2) = 6 ; 

... *^£=¥=-.-^=f=- 

And we find 28-f 22 = 50 = aS; the sum ; 
and 28—22= 6 = i>, the difference. 



Xiet the sum be 75, and difference 25 ; 
« « 12, « 2; 

•« « 12, "3; 

« " 75*^27', « 13 n5' 



what are 
>- the num- 
bers? 



CHAPTER II. 



MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION. 



L MULTIPLICATION. 

§ 66. Multiplication is the process of combining' 
factors into a product (see § 10) ; in other words, it 
is the process of taking as a term, one quantity called 
the multiplicand'^ J as many times or parts of a time, 
as there are units or parts of a unit, in another quan- 
tity called the multiplier. 

Thus, if 6 dollars be taken as a term 3 times, the result 

is 6X3 = 6+6+6 = 18 ; if 6 dollars be taken as a term f 

of a time, the result is 6Xf = (2+2+2)| = 2+2 = 4. 

Note. It is obvious, that, in numbers, either factor may be made 
the multiplicand, and the other, the multiplier, without affecting the 
result. See Geom. § 172. 



MULTIPLICATION OF MONOMIALS. 

§ 67. All multiplication resolves itself, as we shall see, 
into the multiplication of monomials. We shall, therefore, 
consider that case first. 

Numerical coefficients are, of course, subject to the prin- 
ciples of Arithmetic, and must be multiplied accordingly. 
Letters, we have seen, are multiplied by writing them to- 
gether (§ 2. e. N.) ; and powers, by adding their exponents 

(w) Lat. multiplicandus, to be multiplied, from multiplico, com- 
pounded of multus, many, and plico, to fold; as if the quantity were 
folded on, or added to, itself. 
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(§ 24. a). Hence, we have, fur the multiplication of mono- 
mials, the following 

llULE. 

§ 68. Multiply the numerical coefficients as in Arith- 
metic; and annex the letters of the factors, giving to 
each an exponent equal to the sum of its exponents in 
the factors. 

a.) We have shown (§9. a), that the product of two fac- 
tors of like signs is potntivej and of unlike signs, negative ; 
and (§ 11. N. 2), that the product of any even number of 
negative factors is positive^ and of any odd number, negative. 
We have also shown (§ 62. a), that positive signs have no 
effect to change the sign <^ a term ; but that the sign de- 
pends upon the TtegcUive signs. Hence, whatever be the 
number of factors. 

If the number of negative factors be bykn, the product 
is positive ; if odd, negative, 

b,) The sign of each factor obvioasljr produces its effect 
upon the whole product (§ 9. a). Hence, we maj write the 
signs of all the factors before the product, and determine 
. I the resulting sign by § 63. 

-itt- c.) When one only of the factors has a double sign (± or 
:f ), the sign of the product will, of course, be double ; and 
will be either the same as that of the factor, or inverted, 
according as an even or odd number of the remaining far- 
tors may be negative. Thus, 

±aXb=::tab; ±aX — h=z^ah; ^ahX — c:=z±ahc, 
(±a) ( — h) ( — c) =. ±abc ; ±a. — h. — c. — x = i^alcx» 

If two factors have each a double sign, and if it be un- 
derstood, that the upper signs must be taken together, aiui 
the lower signs together, the sign of the product will, obvi- 
ously, be single ; and, if the signs of the factors be alike, 
the product will be positive ; if unlike^ negative. Thus, 

±aX±^ = +*; ±aX:fi = -- a5. (±al±hli^c)=.q^abc. 



70 MULTIPLICATION. [§ 69, 70. 

d.) The degree of the product of several monomial fac- 
tors is, evidently, equal to the sum of the degrees of those 
factors (28). 

-|-1. Multiply together 2aHy — 3a5«, 4a-ift-«, and —\h. 

Product l2aH^. 

2. 8aX— ^X— cX— 2Ay = what? 

3. a?»Xa-~X^Xa&-i = what? -4w5. a'^-H-i^-i. 

4. Multiply together J, — J, R~^j — x^j and — x^, 

5. (±Gw;X±a:)i=what? ax^[±x)? (--ax^\±x)? 



MULTIPLICATION OF POLYNOMIALS. 

§ 69. First, let one factor only be a polynomial. Thus, 

Multiply together h-\^ and a. 

(J>\-y) times a is the same as a times {h-\^) [see § 66. 
N.j ; i. e. a times the sum of h and y ; which is, obviously, 
the same as the sum of a times h, and a times y. 

(M-y)«, or a{h-\^) = aJh\-ay. 
Hence, the product of a polynomial into a monomial con- 
sists of the aggregate of the products of the monomial into 
the several terms of the polynomial. See G-eom, § 178. 1. 

1. Multiply a«— 2aH^^ by a. 

Prod. a3~2a2J-|-ai2. 

2. (a2±2aH-*^)X±i = what? 

Ans. ±a^l-{'2ah^±h^, 

-.3. (^2^2— a2)x--i?« = what? 
4. Multiply l+Ja-3a:9_^^j-4a.4_|-^<3P-Ca:e by «. 

§ 70. Again let there be two polynomial factors. Thus, 
Multiply a-\-b by c-\-y» 

(c-f-y) times a-\-b is evidently the same as c times a+3, 
added to y times a-{4> ; 1. e. 

(a-|^X^-hy) = («-H)H^<H^)y = ac+^+^y+^« See 
§67. 
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Heiice, wci have) for the multiplication of polynomials, 
the following 

§ 71. Multiply each term of the multiplicand by each 
term of the muUiplierj and add the products. See 
Geom. § 178. Cor. III. 

a.) This is precisely the method employed in Arithme- 
tic. Thus, to multiply 34 by 25, we have 

34= 80+ 4 

J5= 20+ 5 

170 = 150+20 

68 = 600+80 



850= 600+230+20 

1. (a3+2ft)(a-2— ft«)=what? (a+bXa+b)=z{a+b)^ ? 
a^+2b a+b 

a- 2 — Ja a+i 



a^+2a-H 

taj3_-2&3 



a^+ab 
ab+h^ 
l+2a-«6— a«&«— 253 a^^2ab-\-b^ 

2. (a2+ay+y«)(aa— ay+y2) = what.^ 

Ans. a*+a«y2+y*. 

3. (a^-^^)(ar-b)=:whsLt? Ans. a^-^^b—ab^+b^. 

4. (a+iX<3^:-^X«— *) = wl^t? (a+&Xo— *X«+*) ? 

5. (a3+3a2H-3aft^+5^X«^+2«H^^) = what ? 

6. (2a*— n3a«&^+46*Xa;— y)2x = what? 



7. («_j.ft_^x^^-H^)=wliat? (a*+i*Xa?*-y*)? 



8. (X'^)ix+b)=iwhai? Ans. x^—a 

+0 

9. (x+aXx-\-iXx--clx—e) = wh^t? 

10. (az±&r3+cj?3)(l±2^+«^±2^3)=what' 



a: — ai. 



u4n«. az±a 
±5 



«2+a 
+b 



±5 



z^-\-b 



z'^±cz^. 



§ 72-74] MULTiPLiCATioir. 72 

§ 72. If two polynomials are each homogeneous, their 
product will be homogeneous also. For the degree of any 
term in the product is equal to the sum of the degrees of a 
term in each factor (§ QS, d) ; and those degrees being the 
same throughout^ their sum must be always the same, an^ 
therefore all the terms of the product will be of the same 
degree. 

Hence, if, in multiplying homogeneous polynomials to- 
gether, we observe that the degree of one term is greater 
or less than the degree of the other terms, we may know 
that some mistake has been made. 

This remark is the more important, because so many of 
the investigations of Algebra, especially those relating to 
Geometry, give rise to homogeneous expressions. 

§ 73. If the product of polynomials contains similar 
terms, it may, of course, be simplified by § 34. But it is 
apparent that, if the factors themselves were reduced to 
their simplest form, there will always be some terms of the 
product unlike all the others, and, therefore, incapable of 
any reduction except the partial reduction explained in 
§ 34. c. These are, 

1. The product of the terms containing the highest powers 
of any letter^ in each of the factors ; and 

2. The product of the terras containing the lowest pow- 
ers of any letter. 

For these two terms must contain that letter, the one with 
a greater, and the other with a less exponent, than any of 
the other terms or partial products ; and, consequently, can- 
not be similar to any of them. Hence, no product, involv- 
ing a polynomial factor, can consist of less than two terms. 

§ 74. If there are no similar terms in the product of two 
polynomials, the whole number of terms in the product will 
be equal to the product of the number of terms in the mul- 
tiplicand by the number of terms in the multiplier. 

For, if there be four terms in th^ multiplicand, and one 
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in the multiplier, there will be four terms in the prodact ; 
another term in the multiplier will give another four terms 
in the product, and so on. 

Also, if we introduce another factor, the same reasoning 
will apply to the product of this factor into the former pro- 
duct. Hence, in general, if there is no reduction, the num- 
ber of terms in any product is equal to the continued pro- 
duct of all the numbers of the terms in the several factors. 

§ 75. The multiplication of polynomials is frequently in- 
dicated, without being performed. Thus, 

(p—b)X(p--c) ; a+*— c.a+c— &; ^(Ji— -a). 
When a multiplication, so indicated, is performed, the 
expression is sometimes said to be developed, 

MULTIPLICATION BY DETACHED COEFFICIENTS. 

§ 76. In multiplying polynomials arranged according to 
the powers of any common letter or letters, that letter or 
those letters may be omitted in the operation, and the pow- 
ers supplied in the result ; the product of the highest or 
lowest powers being placed in the first term, and the pow- 
ers then regularly descending or ascending through all the 
terms. 

This is called multiplication by detached coeffi- 
cients ; and will be best explained by a few examples. 
Thus, 

To multiply x^-\-2x-{-l by x^ — 2a:-j-l, we write the co- 
efficients, and multiply, as follows : 
1+2+1 
1—2+1 

. 1+2+1 
_2— 4— 2 

1+2+1 
1+0—2+0+1. Supplying the powers of a:, 

we have a^+Oa;^— 2a:2+0«+l = «*— 2x^+1. 

AXO. 7 
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Multiply a3+2aH-** bj a-f*. 

Here the polynomial factors being arranged with respect 
%o both the letters, both may be omitted, and afterwards 
supplied, one with descending, the other with ascending 
powers. Thus, 

1+2+1 

1+1 

I ■ n't 

1+2+1 

1+2+1 
1+3+3+1. Supplying the letters, ^ 

we have a^+Sa^b^dab^+b^. 

a.) In adding the coefficients of the partial products in 
the first example, we obtain zero in the second and fourth 
places. The cypher must be written, to occupy the place 
of the term, and show what powers of the letters fall out. 
In like manner, if any power of a letter, between the high- 
est and lowest in any factor, be wanting, zero should be re- 
garded as its coefficient, and written in its place. This will 
fill out the series, and will, obviously, cause the coefficients 
of similar terms to stand under one another. Thus, 

3. Multiply a3+2ay+3^a by a^-^^. 

1+2+1 
1+0—1 

i+2+i 

0+0+0 
—1—2—1 



1+2+0—2—1. 
The product is a*+2a3y— *2ay3— 5^*. 

4. Multiply «3— 32;3y+3isy3--^d i,y z9^2zi/+y^. 

5. (a+&)3 = what? (a+by? (a+6)»? 

6. (z^+z^tth^y^+y^) (z—v) = what ? 

PBOBLEMS. 

§77. 1. Given x-^(2x+l) = i(a+3) to find ar. 

An$. a;zxl3« 



§ 78. j toltisioif. 75 

^ 2. Given ^^^ +2x = ?5=^ +1 6, to find x. 
.3. Given 16. + 5:^^^\^>g;f+^^>, to find .. 

^ 4. Given (flkH-^)*+**aj = 2aftcr+(a9+5»)c», to find 
or. Ans. x=2c^- 



^ 6. Given x^+x'^ =. (x^x^^y+x, to find x {§ 49). 

Ans. a: = 2. 

7. A's age is to B*8 as 2 to 3 ; and if they live 15 years, 
A's age will be f of B's. What are their ages ? 

Let xc = B's age ; 

then fa;=A'sage. 

Moreover ar-j-lS, and l^r-f-l^ will be their ages ailer 1 5 
years. 

§x+15 = |(a;+15). 

Ans, A's age, 80 ; B's, 45. 

B. A's age is ^ of B's ; and 18 years ago, A's age was 
J of B's. What are their agito ? 



n. DIVISION. 

§ 78. Division is the process, by which, having a 
product and one of its factors, we find the other fac- 
tor (see § 10) ; in other words, it is the process of 
finding hoio many times, or parts of a time, one quan- 
tity is contained in another. 

Thus, if 12 be a product, and 8 be one of its factors, the 
other factor is 4; or 3 is contained in 12, 4 times; if 12 
be a product, and 24 be one of the factors, the other factor 
is h ; or 24 is contained in 12, ^ a time* 
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DIVISION OF MONOMULS. 



§ 79. As in multiplication, so in division, whatever be 
the quantities involved, the operation is actually performed 
upon monomials only. "We shall, therefore, consider first 
the division of monomials. 

Numerical coefficients are, of course, subject to the prin- 
ciples of Arithmetic, and must be divided accordingly. Let- 
ters, we have seen, are divided by suppressing in the divi- 
dend the letters of the divisor (§ 10. b); i. e. by subtracting 
the exponents of the letters in the divisor from the expon- 
ents of the same letters in the dividend (§§ 16, 24. b). 
See also § 13. Hence, we have, for the division of mono- 
mials, the following 

RULE. 

§ 80. Divide n/umerical coefficients as in Arithme- 
tic; and omnex all the literal factors^ xohich remain 
after suppressing in the dilddend those of the divisor. , 

a.) If the exponent of any letter be greaier in the divi- 
dend, than in the divisor, its exponent in the quotient will 
be positive ; 

•If equaly it will be zero ; i. e. the letter will disappear ; 
and 

If less, it will be negative. 

Or, in the last case, the division may be expresied, as 
we have seen, by placing the letters, with positive expon- 
ents, as the denominator of a fraction, of which the remain- 
ing factors of the dividend constitute the numerator (§ 10. c). 

b.) In case of a single division, we have shown, that, as 
in multiplication, like signs give -{-, unlike, — . In case of 
successive division by several divisors, the same rule, of 
course, applies to each operation. Or, bringing the signs 
together, as in subtraction (§ 63) and multiplication (§ 68. a) 
we may regard only the negative signs. If the number of 
these be even, the quotient is positive ; if odd, negative. 
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c.) The law of the signs may be otherwise demonstrated, 
as follows. To diyide by any quantity is the same as to 
multiply by its reciprocal (§ 19, Cor. IV.) ; and the recip- 
rocal of a quantity evidently has the same sign as the quan- 
tity itself (§18). Therefore, to divide by any number of 
divisors is the same as to mvMply by the same number of 
multipliers having each the same sign. Hence, the law of 
the signs is the same in division as in mukipliccUian. 

d.) One quantity is commonly said to be divisible by 

another, when the division does not give rise to fractional 

coefficients, or to negative exponents. 

Note. Any quantity may be said to be divisible by any oth«r. 
For, whatever be the dividend and given factor, another factor can 
always be found, which will prodace the dividend. It is, however, 
convenient, in many cases, to distinguish as perfect or exact, X\iQ di- 
visibility above mentioned which does not give rise to fractibnal ex- 
pressions. 

1. 20a»&3c -^ 4a3ft3c3 = what ? Ans. ^a-c^^, 

2. a^5-2-T-a-i3i=what.? a^x^-^a^x'^y? — a*-T-a"^.> 
5, a"»&-"'-T-o"^""=what? (a+a;)^-T-(a+a:)"^ ? 



TO DIVIDE A POLYNOMIAL BY A MONOMIAL. 

§ 81. In multiplying a polynomial by a monomial, we 
multiply each term of the polynomial by the monomial, and 
add the products (§69). Therefore, reversing the process, 
we have, for dividing a polynomial by a monomial, the fol- 
lowing 

RULE. 

Divide each term of the dividend by the divisor, 
and add the quotients. 

Thus, (ah±ay)-T-ci>='b± y. 

1. Divide x^y-\-xy^ by xy. Quotient^ x-^-y. 

♦7 
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3. (2ra:— a:2)^a;=wliat? (A^B^'-B^x^)-t- B^f 

4. ( — H cos ft cos c + i? sin b sin c) -z B = what ? 

X 

5. (o — ^a;) -7- a = what ? -4n5. 1 — a" ^ Xy or 1 . 

a 

6. Divide B^-^^x^ by i?». 

7. " i? — ^i2-ia:2 — ^i^-^a;* by R. 

8. " a"^ — |«"^a:9 + f a"^^x* by a"^. 



TO DIVIDE ONE POLYNOMIAL BY ANOTHER. 

§ 82. Divide Sah^+^a^h+a^+h^ by a+5. 

a.) This dividend beiog regarded as the product of the 
divisor and quotient (§10), the terms containing the highest 
and the lowest powers of a and h must consist of the unre- 
duced products of the highest and of the lowest powers of 
those letters in the two factors (§ 73. 1, 2). 

ft.) If, therefore, we divide the term of the dividend 
which contains the highest power of a, by the term of the 
divisor which contains the highest power of the same let- 
ter, we must obtain the corresponding term of the quotient. 

c) If, now, we multiply the divisor by the term of the 
quotient, which we have found, we shall have one of the 
partial products whose sum is the dividend. 

d,) If, then, we subtract this partial product, there will 
remain the sum of the other partial products, viz. of the di- 
visor into the other terms of the quotient. 

e.) There will, of course, be a highest power of a in this 
new or remaining dividend, which term divided by the term 
containing the highest power of a in the divisor, as before, 
will give a term containing the highest power of a in the 
remaining terms of the quotient ; and so on. 

/.) And, as the sum of the products of all the terms of 
the divisor by each term of the quotient must make up the 
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dividend, if we subtract those partial products, one after 
another from the dividend, they must exhaust it ; and th(* 
remainder, after the last subtraction, will be zero. 

g,) If we obtain a remainder equal to zero bj simply di- 
viding the first term of each remainder by the first term of 
the divisor, the division is said to be exact y and the dividend 
is said to be divisible by the divisor (§ 80. d, N.). 

A.) If, however, after exhausting the given terms of the 
dividend, we still have a remainder, the division may be 
immediately completed by writing the whole remainder 
over the whole divisor, for the last term of the quotient ; 
or the division may be still farther continued (§ 87) accord- 
ing to the rule, and terminated, whenever we please, by a 
fractional term, as above indicated. 

i.) These operations will be more conveniently 'perform- 
ed, if the dividend and divisor be first arranged with res- 
pect to the powers of some one letter (§ 33. a). 

This arrangement may be according to either the ascend- 
ing or the descending powers of the letter. The descend- 
ing order, however, is most commonly employed. 

L) The polynomials above being arranged with refer- 
ence to a, and placed in order for division, will stand thus ; 
the divisor being placed at the right of the dividend, and 
the quotient under the divisor. 



a^+3aH+3ab^+b^ 


a+b 


a3+ a^b 


a^+2ab+b^ 


2a^b+3ab^+b^ 


2a'^b+2ab^ 


ab^-\-b^ 


ab^+b^ 







From the reasoning above, we deduce the following gen- 
eral 
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RULE. 

§ 83. 1. Arrange both dividend and divisor accord- 
ing to the powers of some common letter^ either as- 
cendingj or descending in both. 

2. Divide the first term of the dividend by the first 
term of the divisor (§ 80), and set the result^ tvith its 
proper sign, as a term of the quotient. 

3. Multiply the divisor by this first term of the quo- 
tient, and subtract the product from the dividend. 

4. Divide the first term of the remainder by the first 
term of the divisor, set the result in the quotient with 
its proper sign, multiply, and subtract as before, and 
continue the process as long as the case may require. 

1. Divide a^-{-3a^x-{-x^-\-Sa,x^ by a-f-x. 

2. Divide x^+Qi/^x^-{-ix^y+4cxy^+y^ by or^-f 2a:y-fy «. 

a.) It is not necessary to write all the remaining terms 
of the dividend, after each subtraction. Indeed, none need 
be written, except those which change their form by sub- 
traction and reduction. It is convenient, however, to bring 
down one additional term of the dividend, at each subtrac- 
tion. This is the method commonly practised. 

1. Divide a«— Gafix+lSa^x^— 20a3x3-|-15a3a:*— Gaar^ 
-\-x^ by a — X. 

2. Divide a^+a^z^+z* by a^+az+z^. 

3. Divide a;«+6a:*— 10x3— 112x2— 207a:— 110 by x^ 

+7a;+10. Quot. x^— x^— 13a;— 11. 

4. Divide a^^3a^x^+3a^x^^x^ by a^^x^. 

5. Divide 1— a-ift by a^—b^. Quot. a'^+a-^b^. 

6. Divide T^a3-4a«ft-^a^2+iV^3 by ^a^^b. 

Quot. ia^^ibK 

7. Divide a:3-f-aa:^---3a:*-|-ca:^--a&a:-|-aca;— 5ca:— a^ by 
X *-f-a« — bx — ab. 
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x^ — ah 

— be 
x^ — a&c 



X — abc 



x^+a 
—5 



X — ab 



ic-j-c QuoHenU 



Ist Rem* 



cx^-\-<tc 
— be 

—be 



X'-HXbc 



X — abc 



h. The operation may be still further ehortened. Ar- 
range, divide and multiply, as directed; but, instead of 
writing the product under the dividend, subtract each term 
mentally, as it is formed, and write the redueed remainder 
(§ 83. a). Thus, 

a* — ia^x-\-Qa^x^ — 4:aa:®+«* a^ — 2ox+x' 
lit Rem. — •2q3a?+5a»a;^-~ 4qx8 ~a^^^^^^ax^^ 
2d Rem. a^x^'-^ax^-^^ 

1. Divide a:^— 7a>+-12 by x— 3. 

2. Divide 2aa'»+2a"»5»'— 4a"»c"— 3a"'6— 3^+i+C5c" by 
2a"*— 3J. QuoU a";+ft^— 2c". 

§ 84. c.) We need only the^r*^ term of each remainder 
(§ 83. 4). The other terms are simply reserved till we sub- 
tract from them the terms of the next product, smd so on. 
Instead, therefore, of performing these successive subtrac- 
tions, we may write the similar terms of the several pro- 
ducts under one another, and subtract the aggregate of each 
set, when the corresponding first term of a remainder is re- 
quired for division. 

Or we may change the signs of the several terms of the 
products as we write them, and add each column as we 
come to it. If we adopt this course, we shall be less liable 
to mistake, if we change the signs of the divisor, all except 
the first, which should remain unchanged, to prevent mis- 
takes in the signs of the quotient ; and which can occasion 
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no mistake in subtracting, as its product always cancels the 
term above it, and need not be written. 

Divide a* — ia^x-\'Qa^x^ — 4aa;3-f-a:* by a^—2ax-\-x^. 

+2a^x— a^x^ a^-^2ax+x^ 

— 2a3x 

-\-2(xx^ — X* 

d.) The last method is conveniently written as follows. 
Write the terms of the divisor under one another, on the 
left of the dividend, changing the signs of all but the first. 
Write the terms of the partial products, except the first of 
each, diagonally under the corresponding terms of the divi- 
dend. Below, in a horizontal line, write the first terms of 
the remainders as they are formed, each under the column 
from which it is produced. Write the quotient also in a 
horizontal line below the last, each term under the term of 
the dividend, from which it was formed. Thus, 

a* — 4a3ar-|-6a®a;2— 4aa53+^* 
+2a^x-'4a^x^+2cuK^ 

— <i»a;3+2aa:3— a;* 



a2 



+2ax 



^2a^x+a^x^ 



Quotient f a^ — 2 aa:-}-aj^. 

NoTxs. (1.) If any term in the series of powers be wanting, itfl 
place shonld be filled with a cypher (§76. a); or the given terms 
should be placed at snch distances from each other, that like terms 
of the partial products may stand under them. (2.) Each term of 
the partial products will stand against that term of the divisor from 
which it is formed. 

1. Divide a^-\-2a^z^']-z^ by a* — az-\-<s^. 

2. Divide a^+a^ln^b^—h^ by a— ft. 

DIVISION BY DETACHED COEFFICIENTS. 

§ 85. Division, as well as multiplication, may be perform- 
ed by DETACHEP COEFFICIENTS. ThuS, 
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1. Divide a^— 3a«H^a5«+&a bj Or^b. 



1—3+3-1 1—1 
1—1 1—2+1 
—2 


—2+2 

1 
1 1 





Supplying the letters, by dividing the first term of the 
dividend by the first term of the divisor, we have a' — 2ab 
.+b^. 

2. Divide a*— &* by a^— i«. 



1+0+0+0—1 

0+1 

1+0—1 



1+0—1 



1+0+1..-. Quot.=za^+b^ 



SYNTHETIC DIVISION. 

§ 86. Synthetic* division is division with detached co- 
efficients, performed by the method of § 84. d. With de- 
tached coefficients, however, the method admits of simplifi- 
cation, when the first coefficient of the divisor is 1. For, 
in this case, the coefficient of each term in the quotient will 
be the same as the corresponding coefficient of the first term 
of the dividend or remainder ; and may, therefore be found 
])y simply adding the coefficients above it. Thus, to divide 
a*— 4a3a:+6a3x2— .4ox3+a:* by a^—2ax-\-x^ . 



+2 
— 1 



1—4+6—4+1 ' 
+2—4+2 
—1+2—1 



1—2+1+0+0.-. Quot.=ia^'-2ax-{-x^. 
Moreover, if the first coefficient of the divisor be not 1, 
it can evidently be made so, by dividing both divisor and 
dividend by the given first coefficient. 

(x) Gt. avv&eoLg i co7npo8itiont putting together; each term of 
the quotient being formed by adding the like terms of the dividend 
and of the partial products with their signfi changed. 
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1. Divide x^Sx^+3x—l by x^-'2x+l. 

2. Divide 4:a^^9aH^+eab^-^b* by 2a^—Bab+b^. 

Solve the examples of §§ 83, 84 by this method, observ- 
ing, when the series of powers is not complete, to fill the 
place of the missing terms with cyphers (76. a). 

^ INFINITE SERIES. 

§ 87. When an exact division is impossible, the opera- 
tion may still be carried to any extent, forming what is 
called an infinite^ series. The process is similar to the pro- 
cess of approximation in the division of decimals in arith- 
metic. 

Thus, to divide a by a-\-x. 



a 

a-\-x 



a-\-x 



1 — a~ ^ x-^a" ^x 2 — a"~ *a: •-|-a~ *x* — &c. 

X 

X — o^^aj^ 



a~-^x^-{-a^^x^ 



— a-^x^ — a^^x* 

GT'^X^ 

Or (§86), thus, 



1 
•1 



1 
— l+l~l+l--&c. 



1—1+1— 1+1— &c. .-. Quot. == l-^a-^x+a'^x^-^&c 
We have, therefore, 

-^^ = l—a'^x+a-^x^—a-^x^+a'^x^'—a-^x^+&c.(l.) 
or, in another form (§ 14), 

« T X X^ X^ X'^ X'^ X^ ^^ , o /nx 

a.) We find here a series of terms, alternately positive 
and negative, beginning with unity or the zero power of 

I -■ — " - I 

(y) Lat. infinitus, without end* 
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both X and a, and containing in the successive terms' the 
powers of x increasing, and those of a decreasing by unity, 
without limit, that is, infinitely ; the numerical coefficient 
of each term being unity. As soon as we have discovered 
this order, which is called the law of the series, we may 
write the terms to any extent, without the labor of dividing. 
h.) 1. Let a = 10 and x:=.\', then 
a 10 10 ^ 1 , 1 1,1 



a-\-x 10+1 11 10 ' 100 1000 ' 10000 

= ^ + ioo + ioooo + *^--"(to+iooo+^"-) = 

l.OlOlOl&c— (.lOlOlOl&c.) = .9090909&C. 
2. Let a = 1, a: = 10 ; then 

^ -i,= 1-.10+100-1000+10,000~^^^'^^^ 



a+x 11 ' ' ' 11 

(1 + 100 + 10,000) — (io + 1000 + 12^^ \ ~ 

10,101 — 10,100U = ti- 
ll 

>3. Letai=:100andir = l; then — ; — (=--—-)= what ? 
X a-foc^ 101/ 

4. Let a = 1000, and a; = 1 ; then — j — =s what ? 

Orf-X 

€,) 1. Develop (a-|-a:)~ if =—-7-—). 

' 1 X , X^ ^ 1/ X , X^ ^ \ 

Am. ■T-\ — -— &c. or-(l — s-— Ac.) 

a a^ ' a^ a\ a a^ J 

Let a; = 1,' a = 10, 100, &c. 

1/ X x^ \ 

2. Develop (a— a?)--i. Am. -f 1-| 1 — 5.+&C.J. 

Substitute for a and x as above. 

= — y 

a — a?/ 

Ans. -( IH — J-^ — -H — --j — r-f&c). 

AM. 8' 
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4. Develop . An$, 1 — m^+w* — m6-(-&^' 
Letw = J, J, t1^, &c. 

5. Develop (a+:.)-^(==^^,=: ^,^^^^, ). 

d.) Series, in which the terms become less and less as we 
proceed, as in h. 1, 3, and 4, above, are called converging 
series, and are of great utility in the higher applications of 
Algebra. When the terms continually increase, as in h. 2, 
above, the series is called diverging. 

Converging series may be treated precisely as approxi- 
mating decimals in Arithmetic ; viz. a few terms may be ta- 
ken for the whole series, the remaining terms being so 
small, that they may be neglected without sensible error. 
Thus, in reducing ^ to a decimal by the cominon process, 
we obtain J = .33333333 &c. But, we may apply the for- 
mula in c. 3, above, by making 5 = 3, a = 10, and ar= 1 ; 

then = — T — - = - zi: -.. Making the substitution, we 

a — X 10 — 1 9 3 

shall have, 

3 = 10=1 = 10 + Too + 1000 + loooo •+*°- = • ^^^^ "^*'- 

c.) In c. 1, 2, 3, and 5, the series will converge, when- 
ever x<a ; when x is >a, they will diverge. The series of 
r. 4, will converge, when w<l. 

/.) In a converging series, the remainder, after a few 
terms, may be neglected ; in a diverging series, the remain- 
der must always be taken into the account, and constitutes 
a most important part of the result. 



/' 
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§ 88. Algebra employs general symbols of quantity (§ 1). 
Its resuUs, therefore, are general (§§ 7. a, b, 55. N., 57. 3, 60. 
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4, and 65. N.) / and whatever is proved of numbers repre- 
sented by algebraic symbols, is, of course, demonstrated'^ of 
all numbers whatever. General truths or principles Urns 
demonstrated^ are called theobems^. 

§ 89. Thus, if we square (a+3, we have 
(a+5) 2 = (a+ft) (o+5) = a9+2aH-*^ That is, 

Theorem I. T'he square of the sum of two numbers is 
equal to the square of the first, plus twice the product of the 
first by the second, plus the square of the second. 

Or, more briefly, 

The square of the sum of two numbers is equal to the 
sum of their squares, plus twice their product. See Geoni. 
§ 180. Cor. V. 

1. (o+ar)^ = what? (a8-fa;3)«? (a;+2a)»? (a*+6*)3? 

2. (aH^)^ = what? {x+^py7 (l+2mn)a? 

So in Arithmetic; (16)« =: (10+6)« = 10 ^-4-2.10.6+6 « 
r= 100+120+36 = 256. 

(75) 2 = (70+5)3 = what? (93)3? (n^a? (19)3? 

7 a = (4+3)2 ? (112)2 = (100+12)3 ? 

Note. Aa absolute equation which ezpremei a general result 
or a theorem, ii called a formxtla^. 

§ 90. If we put — b for 6, and apply the principle of § 89, 
we have, 

(«+(— 5))3= (c^-*)2=a3+2a(--5)+(-.&)3 =a3~2aA 
+63 [§ 11. N. 2.]. Hence, 

The OB. II. The square of the difference of two num- 
bers is equal to the sum of their squares, minus tipice their 
product. See Greom. § 183. Cor. vii. 

Multiply a — b by a — b, and see if the same formula re- 
sults. 

1. (x—ipy =zwh&t? (a:— a/0^? (^a—^by? See 
§23. d. (a/ sin a-y sin aO * ? See§92. N, 

(x) Lat dennonstro, to show, prove beyond the possibility of doubt. 
(y) Gr. •&e»prifm, from ^eupeu, to view, contemplate, (z) Lat., 
form, model, rule. 
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2. (—A+xy=:vfhBi? (2a2— 6a?2)3? (1— a""M)«? 

Note. We have evidently (a— -&) 2 = (ft— a) 2. So (10—1 ) 2 - 
= (1—10)2; or 93 =(—9)2 See §11. N. 2. 

In like manner in Arithmetic; 9^ = (10 — 1)2 zn 
102 — 2.10.1 + 12 = 100 — 20 + 1 = 81. 

(98) 2 = (100 — 2) 2 = what ? (75 2) = (80 — 5) 2 ? 
(47)2 =: (50 — 3)2 ? (93)3 -, (100 — 7)2 = (90 + 3)2 ? 

§91. a.) (a+5)2z=a2+2aH^». §89. 

And (a— 5)3=a3— 2a5+i2. §90. 

.*. Adding and subtracting the equations 
(a+b)^+(a-by =z 2a^+2b^ = 2(a^+b^). Geom. § 199. 
(a+5) 2— (a— 6) 2 = Aab. Geom. § 184. Hence, 

y Cor. (1.) jT^c square of the sum, plus ^Ae square of the 
difference, of two numbers, is equal tQ twice the sum of their 
squares, (2.) The square of the sum, minus the square of 
the difference, of two numbers, is equal to four times their 
product* 

/" §92. Multiply a+6 by a— J. 

We have, (a+&) (a— J) = a^—b^. Hence, 

Theob. hi. The product of the sum and difference of 
two numbers is equod to the difference of their squares. 
See Geom. § 185. Cor. ix. 

1- (^+|)(x-|)=what? (A+x)(A^x)? (y+y'O 

(y-yO ? ((l+^)*+(l-^)*)((14^)^-(l-^)* ? 

2. (i?+x)(J?— a;)=what? (AB+'BO)(AB-BC)? 

(x2+y2)(x2-^2) ? (a:3+y3)(a;^-^8) ? 

3. (sin a cos J+ein b coa a) (sin a cos J — sin 6 cos a) = 
what ? -4n5. sin^a cos2 J — sin25 cos^a. 

Note . Sin 2a denotes the square of the sine of a. Thia notation 
ia more precise than sin a2 , which might mean the sine of the square 
of a ; and is less cnmhrous than (sin a) 2. The same remark applies 
to cos 2 a, tan2a, &c. 
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4. (a-f-ft-f-c)(a4-^c) [L e. the sum of a-f-6 and c, into 
the difference of a-f-5 and c] = what ? 

Jns. (a+b) 3--c» = a^+2ah+b^'--^^. 

5. (ar\-^>'-c) (fl^— ft-f-c) (= (a+b-^) {ar"4)-—c)) = what ? 

So in Arithmetic ; 12X8 = (10+2)(10— 2) = 10^—2^ 
= 100—4=96. 

19X21( = (20— l)(20+l))=what? 10Sx97? 51x49? 
101X99? 1004X996? 1000^X999 J? 

§ 93. The same formulas, read with the second member 
first, give the converse^ of the above theorems ; and enable 
us to resolye several classes of poljnomialB into their fac- 
tors (§ 75). Thus, 

(I.) The sum of the sqttares, plus ttaice the product, of 
two numbers^ is equcU to the square of their sum. 

1. a;2+2a;y-|-y2=what? Ans. (x+y)^ . 

. 2. y ^+2yy'-fy' ^ _, ^ii&t ? l+2n+w2 ? 2a^+24aH^ 
+165* ? 169 (= 100+2.10.3+9 = 103+2.10.3+3«) ? 

(II.) The sum of the squares, minus twice the product, of 
two numbers, is equal to the square of their differences 

1. a;^— ^a;+J|?2 = what? Ans. (x — ip)^. 

2. 59— 2Z»c+c3 = what ? 1— 4n+4n2 ? a^—Uab 
+365^ ? 81( = 100—2.10.1+1 =102— 2.10.1+1 «) ? 

(HE.) The difference of two squares is equal to the pro^ 
duct of the sum and difference of their roots (§ 23). 

1. R^—x^ = what ? Ans. {R-\-x) (R—x). 

2. sin3 a— sina ft = what ? a:*— 2^*? (AB)^'^BG)^f 
a«— 6« ? a^—b^+2bc-^^( z= a2_^ft— c)^ [§§ 63. 1, 90.]) ? 
^2_^2ftc+c2— a9 ? 1— cosM = 13— cos^r) ? x^— a/'^ ? 

§ 94. 1. Divide a^—b^ by a— ft. Quot. a+b. 

(a) Lat. conversui, turned about* Of two propositioni or wn- 
tences, each ii Kiid to be the converse of the other, when the coTidi- 
Mon of the first is the conclusion of the second, and the conclusion 
of the first is the condition of the second; or when, in like manner, 
subject and predicate change places. See Geom. § 32. Note n. 

♦8 
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2. DiTide a^-^^ by on-'h. Quot. a»+aJ-f J^. 

3. « a*— 5* by a--*. « a3+a3J+o^'+*^- 

4. « a"-— J?* by a— 5. 
Employ the method of § 84. <^; thus^ 

ad^ — 5". 

Now> in the saccessive terms of the remainders, the ex- 
ponents of a diminish, and those of h increase by unity. 
The terms of the quotient, of course, follow the same law j 
and the sum of the exponents in each term of the quotient 
is n — 1. Hence we shall find a term containing a^ and 
i^~^. This term, multiplied by J, will give 5", which ad- 
ded, will cancel — IP in the dividend, and leave a remain- 
der equal to zero, showing a peifect division (§ 82. g), 

§95. a.) Otherwise, 
a"— ^ 



a 



a«--i+&c. 



a^-ij, ^b^'zzi (a*»~i— h^^)h. 

Now, if a — h will divide (§ 82. ^) this remainder, k will,^ 
obviously, divide the whole dividend. But it will, evident- 
ly, divide this remainder, if it will divide one of its factors, 
©""i — J"-i. Hence, if a"^^ — h'"^ is divisible by « — h, 
a** — J» is also divisible by a — h. That is, if the difference 
of like powers is divisible by the difference of their roots, 
the difference of the powers of the next higher degree is 
divisible in like manner. 

But we have found a* — 5* divisible by a — h ; .•. a^ — 5* 
is divisible by a — h\ so a® — ft®, a^ — ft^ ; and so on, with- 
out limit. Or, a^ — h^ is divisible by a — ft; .•. a^ — ft^ is di- 
visible by a — ft; and so on. Hence (§§ 94, 95), 

{b) Here, the sign of b being changed, the second term of each 
product is, without anj redaction, the first term of the corresponding 
remainder, and, of course, need be written but once. We cannot 
write all the terms of the quotient, unless we assign a particular val- 
ue to n. The whole number of terms is, obviously, equal to n. 



\ 



\ 
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§ 96. Theor. IV. The difference ofcmy two posi- 
tive integral powers of the same degree is divisible 
by the difference of their roots. 

NoTKs. (1.) Thia method of proof if of great atility in Algebra y 
and shoaid be perfectly understood. It consists in showing, that, in 
how many soever instances a principle has been found tribe, it will 
be true in one instance more. If it be true in n— 1 cases, it will be 
in n ; if in n, then in n+1 ; if it be tme in one instance, it will be 
true in the second; if in the second, then in the third, and so on. 
. (2.) The limitation to ** positive iiitegral powers** is necessary; 
' for the principle has been applied to sach powers only. And, if n — 1 
is a positive integer, n, obviously, cannot be either negative or frac- 
tional. 

a.) ^^, =L dr-^ -{- d'-n + -A-al/^^ + b"-^ . 

a — 

a" — 5" 

h,) If a zi= 5, we have =:na"~** ; a result which 

a — a 

will be considered hereafter. 

c.) cr-'' — b-''=:(a^^ )**—(*"" 0"- § 24. ^. 

a-» — &-" is divisible by a-i— 'ft-i. § 96. Or, 

which is the same thing, — — 77-^8 divisible by -r. 

^ a" 6" a o 

d.) am — h m ( = (am)" — (&"»)") is, evidently, di- 
visible by a «I — h m, 

§97. e.) a^''—b^''(=i(a^y—(h^f) is diYhiUe by a^—b^ 
(§96), i. e. by(a+5)(a— i). 

a2" — 5^" is divisible by a + 5. 
Now 2?i, being divisible by 2, is an even number. Hence, 
Cor. I. 27ie difference of any two ^vt.^ positi^ integral 
powers is divisible by the sum of their roots. 

To divide a^"— 52" by a+b, employ the method of § 86. 

—1+1—1+ — 1+1—1+1 



1 

w 

— .1 



» • 



1—1+1—1+ —1+1—1+0 

+a352'»-*-^a252»~3^fl537j--3_52n-l. 
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Thus, if 2n = 4, 

§ 98. /.) Divide a^^+i -[-ftSM-i by a + &. 






a + 5 



But &3"— a^" is divisible by a + Z» (§ 97). 

a^'H-i + 52»+i ia divisible by a + 5. ' 

Moreover 2n-\-l is an odd number, being greater by uni- 
ty than 2w, an even number. Hence, 

Cor. II. The sum of any two odd positive integral pow- 
ers of the same degree is divisible hy the sum of their roots, 

«2»4-l I_^2'H-l 

±- zzia^'* — a2«-i& + a2»-2j2_^2«-353j^ 

a-^b 

. . +0*52n-4_^3J2n-3_|_«2^2»-2__oJ2»-l^J2»^ 

Thus, if 2w+l = 5, 
(a^ -{'h^)-r-(a'\-h) = a^'-an + aH^ —ah^ '\-h'>^. 

§99. The principles of §94-98 obviously enable us to 
resolve another large class (§ 93) of polynomials into their 
factors. Thus, 

o3_|_j3 ~ (^a+h){a^+ah+h^). 

What are the factors of a* — 5*? of a* — 5^? of a«-(-6'^? 
of:r3— 27(=:ar3— 33)? of a6—a;6 ? ofa:3-f64? 

,>§, THE GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR. 

<§> 100. A factor common to two or more quanti- 
tities is called a common divisor ; and the greatest 
common factor, i. e. the product of all the common 
factors, is called the greatest common divisor, or mea- 
sure. 

Thus, of the quantities ISabx and 20a^hy, 2, a and h are 
common divisors ; and the greatest common divisor is evi- 
dently 2aJ, the product of all the common factors. 
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Notes. (I.) The term divisor is used here with reference to 
perfect dirisibility (§ 82. g). (2.) A single factor, as a, which has 
no integral divisor bat itself and unity, is called, as in Arithmetic, a 
prime factor. (3.) Quantities which have no common divisor but 
unity are called incommensurable, or prime to each other. 

a.) One of two or more quantities maj be either multi- 
plied or divided by any factor not found in all the other 
quantities, without affecting the greatest common divisor. 
For the factor so introduced or taken out, not being com- 
mon to all the quantities, can form no part of their greatest 
common divisor. 

Thus, the greatest common divisor of 12ax and 20ay is 
the same as that of 12aa; and 20ayX56 or 20ay-r-5y. 

§ 101. The greatest common divisor of several monomi- 
als must evidently consist of all the common literal factors, 
multiplied by the greatest common divisor of the numerical 
coefficients. 

What is the greatest common divisor of I2a^x^ and 
2a^x^? of ^Vy and B^x^Y^ of ax and afx? of 
A ^cf and c Vy .^ of wa:»-i (x+l)" and wa:"(a:+l)'»-i. 

§ 102. The process of finding the greatest common divi- 
sor of two polynomials is substantially the same as that 
employed in Arithmetic, and depends on the following 
principle; viz. 

The greatest common divisor of tivo quantities is 
the same as the greatest common divisor of either of 
them, and of the remainder obtained by dividing one 
by the other* 

To prove this, let the two quantities be A and B, and di- 
vide A by B. Let the integral quotient resulting from this 
division be Q, and the remainder R. Then A — BQ=zB, 
otA=: BQ+E. 

Now every divisor of B is, of course, a divisor of BQ. 
Therefore every common divisor of A and ^ is a common 
divisor of A and BQ, Also, every"such common divisor is 
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a dirisor of A-^BQ [§ 81]*', i. e. of B. That is, every com- 
mon divisor of A and J5 is a common divisor of B and R. 

Again every common divisor of B and R will divide BQ 
and Rj and, of course, BQ-\-R or A. That is, every com- 
mon divisor of A and J? is a common divisor of B and R. 

Hence, the greatest common divisor of B and R is the 
greatest common divisor of A and B, 

§ 103. By the same reasoning, if we proceed to divide B 
by R, and obtain a remainder IR, the greatest common di- 
visor of R and R! is the greatest common divisor of B and 
Rj and, therefore, of A and B. 

Thus, the greatest common divisor of any of these divi-^ 
sors and its remainder is the greatest common divisor of all 
the preceding remainders, and also of the original quanti- 
ties. If then we find a remainder, which divides the pre- 
ceding remainder, it is the greatest common divisor re- 
quired. 

a-) If the first term of any dividend be not divisible by 
the first term of the corresponding divisor^ we must (1.) 
suppress any factor of the divisor, not found in the divi- 
dend ; and (2.) we may, if necessary, multiply the dividend 
by any factor not found in the divisor (§ 100. a). 

Note. If we inppress in the diviior a factor found also in the 
dividend, that factor, originally common, will cease to be so, and the 
common divisor will be less than it ought to be. If, on the other 
hand, we introduce into the dividend a factor already found in the 
diviaor, that factor, not originally common, will become so, and the 
common divisor will be greater than it ought to be (§ 100). 

Hence, to find the greatest common divisor of two quan- 
tities, we have the following 

RULE, 

§ 104. Divide one quantity hy the other; then di* 
vide the first divisor by the first remainder j the second 

(c) If, for instance jf-r-jD and BQ~J) are both whole numbers, 
their difference or their sum must be a whole number. 
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divisor by the second remainder, and so on; ahaat/s 
rendering' the first term of the dividend divisible by the 
first term of the divisor (§ 103. a). The divisor tvhich 
gives no remainder, is the g^reatest common divisor 
required. 

a.) If the first remainder which divides the preceding 
remainder be unitj, the quantities are said to have no com- 
mon divisor, but to be incommensurable, or prime to each 
other. 

b,) If the greatest common divisor of more than two 
quantities be required, we must first find that of two of 
them, and then of that divisor and a third, and so on. 

1. Find the greatest common divisor of 98 and 112. 

112 98 

98J 1 

98 

98 

divisor required. 

NoTK. In Arithmetic, it is, of course, proper to divide the great- 
er number by the less. In Algebra, the quantity containing the high- 
est power of the letter of arrangement will be the first dividend. If 
the highest power is the same in both, either may be made the divi- 
dend. 

2. Find the greatest common divisor of x^-f-^a:-}-^ and 
a:*-f2a;— 3. 



14 
7 .'.14 is the greatest common 



a;«+2a;— 3 



x^+2x—S 

3x'\-9 = S(x+3). Reject 3 (103. a). 

ar24-2a:— 3 x-{-S 
x^+Sx x— 1 

— X— 3 

— a;--3 



x-j-B is the greatest common divisor. 

3. Find the greatest common divisor of a^'\-2ax-\'X^ 
and a^ — ax^. Ans, a-^-x. 
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4. Find the greatest common divisor of 9a?^+53x2 — 9x 
—18 and x^+Ux+SO. Ans. a;+6. 

5. Find the greatest common divisor of 2x^-\-x^ — Sx-\-5 
and 7x^ — 12a;+5. Ans. x — 1. 

6. Find the greatest common divisor of a^x-^2a^x^ 
+2ax^-\-x^ and 5a^-{'10a^x-{-5a3x^. 

§ 105. c.) The application of the above rule (§ 104) to 
polynomials is simplified in various ways. Thus, before 
applying the rule, 

1. Any factor obviously common, may be taken out, and 
reserved, as a factor of the common divisor required (§ 100). 

2. Any factor, found in a part only of the polynomials, 
may be rejected (§ 100. a). 

3. If one of two polynomials contain a letter not found in 
the other, the common divisor, obviously, cannot contain 
that letter, i. e. must be independent of it, and must there- 
fore be the common divisor of the coefficients of the seve- 
ral powers of that letter. In this case it is often best to 
arrange the polynomials with reference to that letter, and 
to find the greatest common divisor of its coefficients. 

Note. 1 and 2, above, are most easily applied to monomial factors 
of the polynomials ; for sueh factors can always be found by inspec- 
tion (§§ 69, 81). But they are equally applicable to polynomial fac- 
tors, when we can discover them (§§ 93, 99). 

1. Find the greatest common divisor of a^-{'2a^X'\-ax^ 
and 5ab^ — 5abx^. Ans. a(a-f-a:). 

2. Find the greatest common divisor of x^-{-ax^-\'bx^ 
— 2a^x-\-ahx — 2a^b and x^'\-2ax — bx — 2ab. 



f 



COMMON MULTIPLE. 



§ 106. A COMMON MULTIPLE (§ 46. a) of two or more 
quantities is a quantity whicli each of them will divide 
(§ 80. d). The hast common multiple is the least quantity 
which they will divide. 
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§ 107. A qaaatitf ia evidently a multiple of any other 
quantity of which it contains all the factors ; if it contain 
the factors of each of several quantities, it is their common 
multiple ; if it contain each factor no oftener, than some 
one of the quantities, it is the least common multiple. That 

is, 

The least common multiple of several quantities consists 
of aU their factors^ each with the highest exponent which it 
has in any of the quantities. 

Thus, the least common multiple of 6a5^( = 2.Bab^) and 
^a^c( = 3^a^c) is 2.3^aH^c = 18aH^c. 

§ 108. The least common multiple of two quantities con- 
sists of all their prime factors, each with its greatest expon- 
ent (§ 107) ; and the greatest common divisor consists of the 
4;ommon prime factors, eachjwith its least exponent (§ 100). 
Therefore, 

TTie least common multiple of two quantities is equal to 
their product divided by their greatest common divisor. 

Thus, the greatest common divisor of x^y and xy^\Axy\ 

their product is x^y^ ; and their least common multiple is 

x^y^ z=,x^y^^^r<icy» 

Note. Every algebraic factor of the first degree, whether mono- 
mial or polynomial, is a prime factor. 

PBOBLEMS. 
X^ 

f^r % 109. 1. Given 4«+a: = -2 — ; — ^ to find x. 

2. Given — ^H — ^ = 2, to find x. 
a^h ^ a—b ' 



1 ax , a 

— <l "zzi -4- 

a^ — x^ a — X a-\-x' 



3. Given — r — a =. 1 ; — , to find x. 



Ans. X 



a — a^ 



4. A sum of money, a:, is divided among several per- 
sons, so that A receiving $1000 less than half, and B, 

ALG. 9 
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$1000 more than one third, of the whole, find their por- 
tions equal. What is the value of x ? 

5. Let A receive a less than half, and B, a more than 
one third, and let their portions be equal. What is the 
value of x? 

6. Two couriers are traveling on. the same route, and in 
the same direction. A is 100 miles in advance of B, and 
travels 10 miles an hour, while B follows at the rate of 12 
miles an hour. In how many hours will they be together? 

Let X = the number of hours. 

Then lOo; = the distance A will travel , 

and 12a; == the distance B will travel, before they come 
together. 

Now, if B overtake A, he must travel as many miles as 
A, and the distance between them, 100' miles, in addition. 

12a; = 10a?+100 j or 12x--10a; = 100- 
x=.50 hours. 

7. Li what time will they be together, if A goes 10 miles 
an hour, and B 11 ? 

8. In what time, if A goes 10 miles an hour, and B 10^ ? 
A 10, and B lOJ? A 10, and B 10^^? A 10, and B 
lOxiTT ? A 10, and B lOy^^ ? A 10, and B lOxTyuViyTF ? 

9. In what time, if A goes 10 miles an hour, and B 10 ? 
In the last case, we have lOx— 10a;= (10 — 10)a;= 100. 

100 100 



X 



10—10 

a.) How shall this result be interpreted ? If we divide 
100 by .01, .001, .0001, .00001, Ac, the quotient obviously 
increases as the divisor diminishes, and in the same pro- 
portion. Consequentiy, if the divisor becomes numerically 
less than any quantity whatever, or 0, the quotient must 
become greater than any quantity whatever, i. e. infinite. 
For no number can be assigned or conceived, so great as, 
when multiplied by 0, to produce 100. Hence ^^f or, in 
general, ^ (a being any quantity whatever, numerically 
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greater than 0), is infinite^ i. t,great$r than any asstgnalde 
quantity; and is expressed by the symbol oo. 

Now, aa the difference of the rates, in the preceding problems, be- 
came leas (i. e. as B gained less in an hour), the number of hours 
required for him to overtake A became greater. When the difference 
of the rates is nothbg, the time will be infinite (i. e. B will never 
overtake A). In other words, if B gains nothing in one hour, no 
number of hours can enable him to gain 100 miles. 

10. Again, suppose that A travels 10, and B 8 miles an 
hour, when will they be together ? 

Here we haveSar— 10ir = — 2a:=100. .-. x = — 50 (§5). 

Tiiat is, A and B were together 50 hours ago. 

NoTS. Had it been proposed to find when they had been togeth 
er, the answer would have been positive (§4. c). 

11. Let A be a miles in advance of B4 and let A trav- 
el n, and B m miles an hour. When will they be togeth- 
er.^ An$. In hours. 

M — n 

h,) The last problem is the generalization of the preced- 
ing (6-10). We shall evidently have, if a>0 (§ 6. a), when 
«i>w, m — n positiTCy and, of course, the result positive ; 
when 9»=n, m — »=:0, and the result, infinite; and when 
«»<n, m — », negative, and the result negative (§ 10. d). If 
a= 0, and m>, or <», the result is (i. e. they are togeth- 
er now) ; and i£m=:n, the result is $ (L e. they are togeth- 
er now, and must always remain together [§ 109. c]). 

12. Let them travel towards each other, A, n^ smd B, m 
miles an hour. When will they meet.'' 

'Ans, In — r— hours. 

Leta = 100, »i=12, andn = 8; Ac 

NoTs. The formula of 12, above> includes this case also. For 
the rate or velocity of one, bemg positive, and represented by m. 
Chat of the other must be negative (§5), and may be denoted by — n; 
and the difference of the rates will be properly expressed by m — ( — n) 
zzzm + n. Hence, we have [12], 

a a 

m — (— 7») wa-f-n* 
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14. The age of a father is 36 years ; that of his son is 
13. In how manj years will the age of the &ther be just 
double that of the son. Ans. 12« 

15. In how many years will it be triple ? 

Ans. (i. e. it is triple now). 

16. In how years will it be quadruple ? Ans. — 4. 
That is, it was qvadraple 4 years ago. If we had inquired, hxm 

long since it had been qaadrnple, the result would have been posi- 
tive. 

17. In how many years will the ages be equal? 
Arts, oo (i. e. they will never be equal [§ 109. a]). 

18. Let A's age be a, and B's, b years ; in how many 

years will A's age be n times B's ? Ans. . 

■ . n — 1 

Here, if 7i>>l, the result will be positive (i. e. the event will be 

future), when a'^rib^ negative (i. e. the event will be past), when 

a ^nb ; and zero (i. e. the event will be present) , when a = nb. If 

n = 1) the result will be ± od, when a>> or ^ ; and the result will 

be ^, when a z^ 6. If n^l , the result will be positiye,, wheu a^b \ 

negative, when a>nd; and zero, when a=:n6. 

c.) In regard te the result J, it is obvious^ that any finite 
quantity whatever, multiplied by the divisor, 0, will pro- 
duce the dividend, 0, and is therefore a proper value of the 
expression. This expression may therefore represent any 
quantity whatever^ and is hence called an indeterminate ex- 
pression. 

Thus, in problem 12, if a = 0, and m = n (in which case 
the result becomes %)j A and B are together now, and must 
always remain , together. Hence, any number of hours 
whatever will truly express the time at the end of which 
they will be together. We may, of course, have an zn/fn- 
ite number of solutions ; and, as no one of these is better 
than another, the problem is sidd to be indeterminate^ 
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§ 110. A FBAOTION, in Algebra as in Arithmetic, is the 
expression of a divigion (§§ 2./. N., 10. c). 

Thus I and j- express the division of 3 bj 4 and of a 
hjb. 

§ 111. Again a fraction may be regarded as expressing 
equal parts of a unit; the denomikatob^ showing the na* 
ture of the parts, and the numerator^, the number of 
them employed. 

Thus I shows, that the unit is divided into 4 equal parts, 

a 
and that 3 of them are taken. So t shows, that the unit 

o 

is divided into b equal parts, and that a of them are taken. 

NoTS. The numerator and denominator are called the terms of a 
firaction. 

§ 112. A quantity expressed without the aid effractions 
is called entire or integral. An expression partly entire 
and partly fractional is called mixed, 

§ 113. Operations upon fractions are of the same nature 
in Algebra as in Arithmetic ; and depend on the following 
principles, which we shall here assume without demonstra- 
tioD. 

1. If the numerator of a fraction he multiplied or divided^ 
the fraction itself is equally multiplied o?' divided. 

2. jff" the denominator of a fraction be multiplied or di^ 

(6) Lat.» from denomino, to name, because it names the parti, 
(c) Lat., from nnmero, to number, 

♦9 
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videdy the fraction itself it equaUy divided or muUiplied, 
Andy hence, 

8. If the numerator and denominator he either both mul- 
tiplied or both divided by the same numbsTfthe value of the 
fraction wiU not he affected. 



REDUCTION. 

§ 114. Let it be required to reduce « to a fcactioziy whose 

denominator shall be a. 

X ao c 
We have, evidently, a; = - = — . § 113. 3. 

a ax 

Otherwise, 1 ==-; ••• x=: — . §§42. c, 113. 1. 

a a 

Hence, to reduce an entire quantity to a fraction 

having a given denominator, we have the following 

RULE. 

Multiply the qua/ntity bi/ the given denominator, and 
place theprodttct over the denominator. 

3^4 12 
Thus, to reduce 3 to fourths, we have 3= — -— = —-. 

4 4 

1. Reduce B^ to s, fraction whose denominator is 2hc. 

2. Beduce i?^ to a fraction whose denominator is 
sin h sin c. 

a.) If there be, connected with the entire quantity, a frac- 
tional quantity having the given denominator, we may, ob- 
viously, reduce the entire quantity as above, and connect 
with it by the proper sign the numerator of the given frac- 
tion. Thus4i=V+i=V- 



^a x^ 

I4 Reduce x to a fractional form. 

X 



««— (a»— «2) a?«— as+x^ 2x3— a^ 
Jins, ^ ^= = 



X XX 



2* Reduce x to a fractional fonn^ 
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3. Reduce x4^ -^^ to a fractional form; also 

— ±1 and -±1; also x. 

n q X 

ah ' 
§ 115, Beduce — to an entire form. 

a 

Divide both numerator and denominator by a (§ 113. 3); 

then — = 6. 

a 

Hence, to reduce a fbaotion to an entibb ob mixed 

quanfcitj, we have the following 

BULE. 
Divide the numerator by the denominator. 

Note. If the diviBion is exact (§§80. (£, 82. g), the fraction b 
reduced to an entire qnantitj ; if not, the fraction can be expressed 
in an entire form by means of negative exponents (§ 14) ; or, if the 
numerator be a polynomial, the fraction will be reduced to a mixed 
quantity. 

^9 x^ 

1. Reduce to an entire quantity. Ant, o+a:. 

CL — X 

- _- , _ a* — x^ 1— C08*v a* — x^ 

2. Reduce also — ; : -—-; : r — . 

orf-x Ixcost; a^ 

§ 116. To reduce a fraction to loweb XBBMSr 

BUtiE. 

Divide both numerator a/nd denominator by a com- 
mon divisor, § 113. 3. 

NoTS. To rednce to the lowest terms, we must, of coarse, divide 
by the greatest common divisor (§100). 

, _, _ 1.2.3.4a3a:« 1.2a: 

1. Reduce ^ . , ^ ^ ^ to its lowest terms. Jns. ^-r-. 

3.4.0. 6a*a;* 5,6a 

/t4 ^4 |vS.^fi 

2. Eedace^5::p-(§96); -^^^-^^ (§ 93). 
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*• »<>^"ce ^a^y/_^9^y/ ^ ^^ ^o^^t terms. 

Aim* — :,. 

5. Reduce ' /. .^^ — to its lowest 

terms, and simplest form. Am. ^^ . 

a;3— 1 

6. Reduce — ;; — =- to its lowest tenns. 

x* — 1 



d^c 



7. Given (o+a:)(H-aj)— «(H^) =-7 — 1-«^> to find a;. 

. ac 

Arts* X zzi -—-. 
o 

§ 117. To reduce fractions to a common denominator. 

The value of the fraction must remain unchanged. Con- 
sequently, in effecting this reduction, we must either multi- 
ply the terms by a common multiplier, or divide them by 
a common divisor (§ 113. 3). If then the given fractions 
be already in their lowest terms, the common denominator 
must be a multiple of each of the given denominators. 
Hence, the following 

BULE. 

MuUiply all the denominators together for a new 
denominator^ a/nd each numerator by all the denomi- 
nators except its own^for a new numerator, 

o.) Otherwise, MuUiply both terms of each fraction by the 
denominators of all the other fractions, 

2 1 5 

1. Reduce ;r, - and = to a common denominator. 

o 4 7 

2X4X7__56 1X3X7__21 5x3X4_60 
3X4X7"" 84' 4X3X7""84' 7X3X4"" 84' 

€L X or 

2. Reduce t> - and t to a common denominator. 

If c o 
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aXcXb_^abc^ xXhXb^b^x xXhXc __ hex 
bXcXh^b^' 'cXhXh'^'b^* 'bXbXc'^ b^c ' 

u 1 

8. Reduce to a common denominator -rr and -. 

a-f-6 a — 

5. Beduce |, 1 1 and f to a common denominator. 

i^.) It is evident, that the results obtained by the rule 
may often be reduced to lower terms, and still have a com- 
mon denominator. This will be obviated by taking, for a 
common denominator, the hast common multiple of the de- 
nominators (§ 106). In that case, we muit divide the least 
common multiple by each of the given denominators, and 
multiply the corresponding numerator by the quotient. 

nc X X 

6. Reduce , , — r — ^r- and — r-r to fractions with the 

a — o a^ — 0^ a-f-o 

least common denominator. 



ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 

RULE. 

§ lis. Reduce to a common denomincUor; and then 
add, or svbtract the wumeroitors. 

NoTS. The resnltiiig fractions in the following exanoplea ihonld 
be reduced to their lowest terms. 

a c a±. c 

1. Add — , T) — and — . 
a o c r 

2- — Hkt— ' — X — ^. , X =what? 
X 2 (a — X) 2{a-\-x) 

' x(a — x)(ar\<c) a^x — x^' 
7 1 3a?— 5 

3. ^77 fr — zrp jrr = What ? AuS, — r j; p^. 

2(a:— 4) 2(a>— 2) a*— 6arH-8 
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5. ^TT Tq + 77 r+ ./ , v =what? 

2(x—- a)» 4(a>— a) 4(a:-t-o) 



MULTIPLiCATION AND DIVISION. 

§ 119. To MITLTIPLT Jl FRACTION ; 

RULE. 

Multiply the numerator^ or divide the denominator, 
by the mtUtiplier. § 113. 1, 3. 

_, ax OCX ax ^ ^ ax 

Thus, —rXc = — =- = — ; or, =i axc^^c = axc^ r= — 
c^ c^ c c 

U 14). 

^a^^fic c \ c / ax -, .ax 

oo-rX-= — =— = ' - =T-; or, =a&-ia:c~^=:r--. 
^ c o oc . oc 

a,) The application of the rule to the last example give^ 

the common rule for muUtpl^ing fractions together; 

, ' MvJtiply the numerators together for the numerator of the 
product, and the denominators for its denominator. 

Note. To maltiply by — is to multiply by [x and divide by c. 

Bat the fraction is mnltiplied by mnltiplying the numerator, and 
divided by dividing the denominator. 

1. Multiply ^ by 5^. 

X X 

^ a+x X ^ , , B^xf' ^' , 

2. --El-x--r-=what.5 — .^^X--^,? 

X a-f-x A^y' c — x' 

a^^a^h^ah^-A)^ o+J 

§ 120. To PIYIDE A FI^ACTION ; 

RULE. 

Divide the numerator or multiply the denominator, 
by the divisor. § 113. 1, 2. 
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(-) 

a . \c/ a a , afr-i a 

O C , X Ox 

bX- 
e 

d X CLC 

^-i-- = aJ-^i-i.arc-i = a5-ra;-ic = ^ (§19. Cor. iv.). 

a.) Hence, the common role for dividing by a fraction ; 
Invert the divisor, and mtdtiply, 

NoTS. To divide any quantity by x divided by c, if the lame a* 
to divide c times that quantity by x, 

h.) The last rule is otherwise demonstrated thus ; 
a . X a /I \ /a , 1\ , 

But-r-r-l=7.. .-.x-T— =^[§18. N.]. 
c o ^ -• 

a ^ X /a,l\. cw?, ac 

Apply the same reasoning to f -r ^f • 

c.) Dividing either term of a fraction has the same effect 
as multiplying the other term. Hence, to divide one frac- 
tion by another, we may divide the tenm of the dividend by 
the corresponding terms of the divisor (i. e. numerator by 
numerator, and denominator by denominator). 

Note. This course is convenient, when the divisions can be ex 
actly performed (§§80. df 82. g)\ and it amounts simply to invert- 
ing the divisor and canceling equal factors. 

1. Dmde -^ 5- by — ■ . Qmt. -r-j 7— g. 

a^ — 2ax-\-x^ , a — x ^ 

a^ — x^ '' ar\-x 

^' 12~i-'''^'- 15~5' 10.9.8a'» ~~9^S— 

oH-2aJ— 6* 
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NoTS. In sach examples aa the last, it is generally most conven- 
ient to redace the terms of the dividend to a common [denominator, 
and also those of the divisor; and then apply the rule (§]120. a). 

d.) 1~ - =:?^ ; or 1-T<r3r ^ = x-^y (§ 18) = |. Hence, 
The reciprocal of a fraction it the fraction inverted, 

1 _ij^ ^ ^ — whjit^ 1-1--C? 1-1- _ ?> 1-1-5? 

1. — 1-: Isy'"" y' A^ *' 

^ § 121. Add ib to each term of the fraction -r- Which is 

a a-A-h . 
the greater,^ or ^-p^? 

Reducing to a common denominator, we have 
a ah-\-ak _ a-(-^ aW-ftifc 

Now the greater fraction has the greater numerator. 
But the numerators haying the term ah common, their 
relative magnitude depends upon ah and hh, i. e. upon a 
and h. 

.*. If T<1> then a[< J, aJ-f-a/c < ah-\~hkf and ^^ < tJt- 

If T^lj *hen a > 5, ah-\<ik > a&-j"^^j *^d ^ > ,T, . 

If T = 1, then a = J, a5 + dfe = a6 + 5^, and 7-= ,/; . 
' ' ' ' J &-|-ife 

Hence, k being any positive quantity, 
r<> >9 or = T-j-T -y accordmg as t <> >> or = 1 ; 1. e. as 

a <, >, or = ft. 

That is, ^ any positive quantity he added to both the 
terms of afraction^ the primitive fra^ction will he less, great- 
er than, or equal to the new fraction, accwding as it is less, 
greater than, or equal to unity. 

Add 100 to the terms of the fractions f, §, and f. 



CHAPTER IV. 



EQUATIONS OF THE FIRST DEGREE, CONTAINING 
TWO OR MORE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 



TWO UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

§ 12d. I.) Let 0?-^= 10, X and ^ being both unknown. 

Here the only condition (§ 38) is, that the sum of the 
unknown quantities shall be 10. Hence we may have 
a;=:0,y=10; a:=l,y=9; a:=:7, y=8, &c.; otx=z 
— 1, y=:ll; x=: — 2y y = 12, &c.; or y = — 1, 0, &c., 
a: = ll, 10, &c.; or xzn J, y = 9J; a: = — |, y = 10f, &c. 

n.. Again, let x— y = 4. 

Here the only condition is, that the difference of the 
numbers shall be 4. Hence we may have a: = 4, y = ; 
x = 5, y = l; a:=:7, y = 3, Ac. ; ora;=0, y = — 4, &c. ; 
or a:=: 20, y = 16, &c. 

a.) Either of these equations is, by itself, obviously in- 
determinate (§ 109. c) ; and may be satisfied (§ 39) by any 
one of an infinite number of values of x, with correspond- 
ing values of y. 

h,) But the conditions may be united. That is, it may 
be required, (1.) that the sum of two numbers shall be 10, 
and (2.) that their difference shall be 4. We shall then 
have, at the same time, a:-|-y=10, and 09—^=4. And 
the same values of x and y must satisfy both equations. 

c) Now, if a: = 9, we have, by the first condition, y = 1 ; 
and, by the second condition, y=5. Thus, the same val- 
ue of X satisfies both conditions, but the values of y are dif- 
ferent. Again, if y = 6, we have, by the first condition, 
07= 4 ; and, by the second, x = 10. Here, the same value 

ALG. 10 
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of y satisfies both conditions, but the values of x are diffe- 
rent. The values in both these cases are said to be incom- 
patible, 

d,) But the same values of both x and y must satisfy 
both conditions (b). And, in fact, among the values found 
above (L, IT.) there is one set common to the two equations, 
viz. x = 7, and y = 3 ; thus 7+3 zz: 10, and 7—3 = 4. 

e.) The solution of the problem consists in finding these 
common, or compatible values of x and y. 

'^ § 123. The union (§ 122. b) of the two conditions is alge- 
braically expressed by the combination of the equations, 
treating x and y as symbols of the same quantities in each. 

Note. It is obvious, that, if x represents the same quantity in 
the two equations, the sum of x in the first and x in the second, will 
be 2x, and their product, x^. But if x in the second equation de- 
noted a different quantity from x in the first, it might be distinguished 
as x^y and the sum of the two quantities would be x+x^ and their 
product, xx'. The same remark, clearly, applies to y. 

ELIMINATION. 
BY ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 

^ 124. Combining (§ 123) the equations 

x+y=:10 

X — y = 4 

by adding them, member by member (Geom. § 22), we have 

2a: = 14; .••ar = 7. 

Substituting, in the first equation (x-|-y=:10), for x its 

value, we have 

7-|-y = 10; .-.^=3. 

These values of x and y introduced into the second equa- 
tion, X — y = 4, satisfy it ; thus 

7 — 3 = 4, an absolute equation (§ 37. d). 

Notes. (1.) The value of y might with equal propriety have 
boen obtained by the substitution of x in the second equation. Thus 
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7 y=4. .'. 3/ = 3. (2.) 'If we had subtracted the second equa- 
tion from the first, we should have found the value of y; and then, by 
introducing it in either of the equations, we should find x. 

§ 125. The solution of the problem in § 124, it will be 
observed, is effected by removing one of the unknown quan- 
tities, till the value of the other has been found. This is 
called ELIMINATION** ; and the method employed above is 
called elimination by addition and subtraction, 

1. Given x-|-y = 15, (1) 

8a?+4y=54 (2) 

Multiplying (1) by 3, Bx+St/ = 45. 

Subtracting the last from (2), y = 9. 
Then from ( 1 ), x+d = 15 ; .'.x=6. 

2. Given 3a;— Jy = — 27, . . (1) 

4x+Jy=:24. . . (2) 

Multiplying (1) by 2, and (2) by 3, we have 

6a;— y = — 54, . . (3) 
12x4-2^ = 72. . . (4) 

Then, by adding (3) and (4), 

18x = 18. .\x=l,y=i 60. 

Elinainate x, hy dividing (1) by 3 and (2) hy 4, and subtracting 
the first quotient from the second. 

§ 126. (1.) When one of the unhnovm quarUities has the 
same coefficient in both equations, it can he eliminated, if the 
signs of the equal coefficients are alike, hy subtraction ; 
and «/ UNLIKE, hy addition. See §§ 57. 18 ; 60. 14. 

(2.) We may came one of the unknown quantities to 
have the same coefficient in both equations, by suitably 
multiplying or dividing one or both of the equations. 

1. Given 5a;+63/ = 40, 

3x+2y = 20, to find x and y. 

Ans. «; = 5, yz=21. 
(d) Lat. elimino, to turn out of doors. 
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2. Given 7aH-10y = 72, 

9a?+ 8^ = 63, to find x and y. 

3. Given 2a;--3y = 7, 

a5-|-2y = 14, to find x and y. 

BY COMPARISON. 

§ 127. 1. Resoming the equations, 

a?-+^ = 10, . . • (If 

a;— y = 4, . , . (2) 

we have, from (1), x=z 10— y, 

and from (2), x = 4+y. 

Equating^ these values of x, we have 

10— y=:4-|-y. /.y = 3, anda:=T. 

2. Given 2a; — 3y = 7, and x-|-3y = 14. 

From the first, Sy = 2a: — 7 ; .'. y = §x — }. 

From the second, 2y = 14 — x ; .*. y = 7 — ^x, 

f X — 5 = 7 — Ja:. .•. a; = 8, y = 3. 

In this method, we find from each equcUion the value of 
one of the unknown quantities, in terms of the other un- 
known, and of the known quantities. We equate these two 
values, and from this new equation find the vahte of the oth- 
er unknoum quantity ; and substitute as before. 

NoTS. This if called elimination by comparison ^ because we 
compare the two valaes of the unknown quantity. 

BY SUBSTITUTION. 

^ § 128. 1. Taking ag^n the equations 

ar4^=10, ... (1) 

Of— y = 4, » . . (2) 

we have, from (1), y = 10 — x. 

(c) Lat. eequo, to make equal* Quantities are said to be equated ^ 
or made, equals when they are made to constitute the members of an 
equation. 
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Substituting in (2), x— (10— a) = 4. .•• a: = 7, y = 3. 

2, Given 2a>-5y = 7, . . (1) 

3+2^=14. . . (2) 

From (2), we have y = 7— Ja:. 

Substituting in (1), 2x--3(7— Ja;) = 7 ; 

or 2a:— 21+fa: = 7. 

X = 8, y = 3, as above (§ 127. 2). 

We here f/nd^ as in the last method^ the value of one of 
the unknown quantities from one equation^ and substitiUe it 
in the other equation. 

Notes. (1.) This is called elimination by su&«{t/u^ion. (2.) Ei- 
ther of the above methods may be employed at pleasure. Sometimes 
one will be fonnd most convenient, and sometimes another. Practice 
will enable one to fix upon the best method in each case. It will be 
usefal for the learner, at first, to solve each example by all the meth- 
ods. 

§129. 1. Given iaH-Jy = 11, 

J^+iy = 8, to iind x and y. 

2. Given3a>— 4y=— 13, 

7a? — 5y= 0, to find x and y. 

Ans, a: = 5, y := 7. 

3. Given— 8a:-f-4y==8, 

3a^j-5y = 31^, to find x and y. 

Ans. X = — J, y = 1. 

4. Given y=: 2a? — 4, 

y = — 3a?-|-8, to find x and y. 

Jw«. a? = 2|,y = f. 

5. Given y = ax-\-h, 

y = a!x-\-lfy to find x and y. 

An8.x=-' — , y=— 7 . 

of — a " a' — a 

"With what values of a, o/, 5 and If will x and y, in this 
result, become zero ? negative ? infinite (§ 109. a) ? inde- 
terminate (§ 109. c) ? 

*10 
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6. Given ax-f-^ = c, 

a!x-\^y:=idj to find x and y. 

___ be — M ^ad — dc 

7. Given ar+y = S^ and x— y =2), to find x and y. 

Am. X =z i(S+D), y = \{S—D). See § 65. S. 

8. Ahorse and saddle are worth $175; the horse is 
worth six times as much as the saddle. What is the value 

of each ? 

Solve the problem by means of one, and of two unknown quanti- 
ties. 

9. Let the horse and saddle be worth a dollars ; and let 
the horse be worth m times as much as the saddle. 

Ans. z-i — » value of the saddle ; y—. — , that of the horse. 
l+»» l+m' 

10. A bill of $165 was paid in dollars and eagles, the 
whole number of pieces being 70. How many were there 
of each ? 

Let X = the number of dollars, 

y=: " eagles. 

Then x+y = 70, and x+lOy = 1 65. 

Or, if a; = the number of dollars, then 70 — x = the num- 
ber of eagles ; &c. Or, let x := the number of eagles ; &c. 

11. a coins of one kind make a dollar, and b of another 
kind. How many of each kind must be taken, in order 
that e pieces may make a dollar ? 

Let X = the number of the first. 

Then either y or c — x will be the number of the second. 

^, aj , V ^ X . c — X 

Then --f | = 1; or-H — ^- = 1- 

a a 

An$. -^ — r^ of the first kind ; -^^ — =-^ of the second. 
a — a — 

Let a = 20, 5=10 ; and c = 12, 13, 20, 10, 21, 9. 
Let a= 10, 6=6; and c = 8, 9, 10, 6, 5, 11. 
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a.) The nature of the question requires whole numbers 
for the answers. Such values, therefore, should be assign- 
ed to a, bf and c, that the numerical values of the above re- 
sults may be integral. Which of the values above comply 
with this condition ? 

h,) With what values of a,b and c, will the above results, 
or either of them, be positive ? negative ? zero ? infinite ? 
indeterminate ? How shall these several results be inter- 
preted ? 

12. Find a fraction, such that if 1 be added to its nume- 
rator, the value will be J ; and if 1 be added to its denom- 
inator, the value wiU be i- 

Let X be the numerator, and ^ the denominator. 

13. A certain number is expressed by two digits whose 
sum is 9 ; and if it be increased by five-thirds of itself, the 
order of the digits will be inverted. What is the number ? 

Let X = the left hand digit, 

and y = the right hand digit. 

Then 10a;-[-y = the number, &c. 

14. A places a sum of money at interest; B invests 
$1000 more than A, at 1 per cent higher interest, and finds 
his income $80 more than A's. C invests $1500 more 
than A, at 2 per cent higher interest, and receives an in- 
come greater than A's by $150. What are the three sums 
invested, and at what rates ? 

Let X = A's sum, and y = his rate of interest per cent. 
Then -~r = his income, &c. 

MORE THAN TWO UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

§130. L Jjetx+y-\-z=zlO . . . • (1), 
X, y and z being all imknown. 

Here we may assign any value we please to any one of 
the unknown quantities, and still have an infinite number 
of values for the other two ; or we may assign any values 
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whatever to two of them, and find a corresponding value for 
the third. Thus, the problem is doubly indeterminate. 
n. Again, let 2a?— y+32fE=7 ... (2) 

This equation is equally indeterminate as the first. And 
if we unite the two conditions, we may still assign any val- 
ue we please to one of the unknown quantities, and deduce 
corresponding common values for the other two. Or, elim- 
inating one of the unknown quantities, we shall have a sin- 
gle equation with two unknown quantities. 

Thus, adding (1) and (2), 

3a^4? = 17 . . . (a) 
Hence, the problem is still indeterminate (§ 122. a), 

III. But again, let 

3ar+2y+42; z= 27 . . . (3) 

Multiplying (1) by 2, 

2x-\-2y'\-2z = 20 . . . (i) 

Subtracting (h) from (3), 

a;+2«=:7 . . - (c) 

Combining (a) and (c), [§ 123], we find x=:3, yz=5, and, 

then substituting in (1), (2) or (3), «= 2. 

Note. We might, obviously, have emplojed either of the other 
methods of elimination (§ 124-128). 

§ 131. Hence, to find the common values of three un- 
known quantities, from three equations, we eliminate one of 
the unhnovm quantities from all the equations, thus forming 
two equations with two unknown quantities. We then solve 
these equations by § 124-128. 

1. Given ia>+-Jy-H2; = 12, 

»— y+ «=12, 

2a:+3y — 4a = 12, to find x, y and z^ 

2. Given a:+J2^H2^= 27 

aH-Jy-f-Jsf = 16, to find x, y, and z. 

Ans. a: = 1, y = 12, « = 60. 
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§ 132. We haye found one equation with two unknown 
quantities, and one or two equations with three unknown 
(quantities to be indeterminate; In like manner, if we had 
three equations with four unknown quantities, by eliminat- 
ing one of the unknown quantities, we should have two 
equations containing three unknown quantities, and, of 
course, indeterminate. By like reasoning, we shall find, 
that any number whatever of equations mint be indetermin- 
atCy if the number of unknown quantities is greater than the 
number of independent equations, 

NoTEi. (1). Independent eqvL9itioDa hre those, of which 710 one 
is implied by the rest. Thns x+i/ = 8, and 8x+3y ^ 9 are not 
independent, because one is a necessary conseqnence of the other. 
(2.) When a number of e<]piations containing several unknown 
quantities are spoken of, they must be understood to be independent 
equations, unless the contrary is stated, or clearly implied by the 
connection. 

§ 133. If we have four equations involving four un- 
known quantities, the elimination of one of the unknown 
quantities will result in three equations containing three un- 
known quantities, which may be solved by § 131. The 
same reasoning will obviously extend to any number of 
equations containing an eqtial number of unknown quanti- 
ties. 

<5> 134. Hence, to find the value of any number of 
unknown quantities from an equal number of equa- 
tions, toe eliminate one of the unknown quantities from 
all the equations^ thus diminishing' by one^ at the same 
time, the number of equations and of unknown quan- 
tities contained in them. 

We then eliminate, from the new equations, a/nother 
tmknown quoMity, a/nd so on, till we arrive at a sin- 
gle equation containing one u/rUcnown qu^mtity. 

1. Given 7ar—224-SM= 17, 
4y—2z+t=:U, 

5y— 3ar — 2^=8, 
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3z-\-8u = 83, to find x, y, z, u and t. 
Arts, a; = 2, y = 4, z = 3, M = 3, < = 1. 

2. Given 2a:— 3y+2;?=13, 

2i« — X = 15, 
2^z = 7, 
5y-f-3M =z 32, to find ar, y,^w and ar. 

-4w5. a:=z3, y = l,t^ = 9, z=z5. 

3. The sum of four numbers is 25. Half of the first 
number is equal to twice the Fecond, and to three times the 
third ; and the fourth is four times 'the third. What are 
the numbers ? 

Let u, Xf y and z represent the numbers. 

Also let X represent one of the numbers, and solve the 
problem with one unknown quantity. 

4. Find three numbers, such, that the sum of the first 
and second shall be 15 ; the sum of the first and third, 16 ; 
and the sum of the second and third, 17. 

Solve the above problem by one, by two, and by three unknown 
quantities. 

5. A, B and C form a partnership. A contributes a cer> 
tain sum ; B contributes a times, and C, h times as much 
as A ; and the whole stock is c. How much did each con- 
tribute ? See § bb, 4. 

c etc 

-^W5. --; — p-=, A's part: --; — r^, B*s part, &c. 
l-f-a+o l+a+o 

5. A and B can perform a piece of work in 8 days ; A 

and C, in 9 days ; and B and C, in 10 days ; in how many 

days could each person, alone, perform the same work ? 
Let X, be the number of days required by A ; y, by B ; 

and Zy by C. 

Then, in 1 day, A will perform - of the work ; B, - ; 

X y 

and C, -. But A and B together perform, in 1 day, - of 

the'work; &c. 
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1,1 1 1,1 1 ^1. ,1 1 

- H — =77, - + - = -, and -:+ - = —-. 

NoTs. Instead of clearing of fractions, regard — , — and — as the 

X y % 

unknown quantities; and from tbeir values, when found, find the 

yalnes of a;, y and r (§ 60). 

Arts. A in 14|f days; B, in 17|f ; and C, in 13/t. 

6. Let A and B perform the work in a days ; A, and 

C, in h days ; and B and C, in e days ; and find the general 

expression for the time in which each person, alone, would 

perform the work. 

. 2abc ., - 2ab€ ^, 

Ans. -T—, 7} A s tmie ; -y—, — i , B s ; and 

oc-\-<ic — <w oc-j-ab — €tc 

2q^ C's. 
alh\-ac — be ' 

§ 135. We have seen, that, when the number of unknown 
quantities is greater than the number of independent equa- 
tions, the problem is indeterminate. When, on the other 
hand, the number of unknown quantities is less than the 
number of independent equations, the equations are incon- 
sistent in their conditions, and cannot all be satisfied by the 
same values of the unknown quantities. For, if the values 
found from two equations containing two unknown quanti- 
ties would satisfy a third, this would be implied by the rest, 
and, of course, would not be independent of them (§ 132. 
N. 1). E. g. the equations x-\-y = 10, x — y = 4, and 2x-\-y 
= 40, are obviously inconsistent. 

§ 136. When a single equation containing more than one 
unknown quantity is considered by itself, the unknown 
-quantities are frequently called variables ; and one of them 
is said to be a, function (§ 26) of the rest. 

a.) Thus, in the equations 2y-|-3a: = 10, y = ax'\-b, y is 
a function of ^o?, and x oi y\ or, as it is usually expressed^ 
y = F{x), and x = F{y), For, if we give any value what- 
ever to one of these quantities, we can deduce a correspond- 
ing value for the other ; and, if we vary the value of the first, 
the value of the second undergoes a corresponding change. 
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b,) If an equation contain more than two unknown quan- 
tities, each of them is a function of all the rest. Thus, in 
the equation 2af-j-3y-f« = 75, we have x = F{yy z) [i. e. x 
a function of y and a?], y = F(xy z), and z =z F(x, y). 

Notes. (1.) Of two quantities, that of which the other ii said 
to be a function, is called the independent variable. (2.) Either of 
the unknown ^quantities may, obviously, be made the independent 
Tariable, and the other will be the function. (3.) If there are n>ore 
than two variables, one may be regarded as a function of all the rest, 
they being all independent; or one may be a function of the second, 
the second, of the third, and so on, the last only being independent. 

§ 137, Arithmetic, in its ordinary applications, furnishes 
only positive and definite solutions. It is, therefore, some- 
times said, that negative, infinite and indeterminate results 
do not furnish a proper answer to a question. The answers 
which they furnish would indeed not be intelligible to one 
unacquainted with the algebraic language. But to one fa- 
miliar with that language a negative result answers a ques- 
tion as directly and intelligibly as a positive ; an infinite, as 
a finite. See §§ 4. 9, 10 ; 109. 10, 16. 

Thus, when we inquire, how long it will be before a cer- 
tain event will take place, we equally answer the question 
by saying that it will take place in 12 years (§ 109. 14), or 
in no years (i. e. now, § 109. 15), or that it took place 4 
years ago (§ 109. 16), or that it will never take place (§ 109. 
9, 17), or that it is taking place all the time (§ 109. c). 

In like manner, if we inquire how far east a certain point 
lies, we equally answer the question by saying an infinite 
distance, a finite distance (as 10 miles), no distance, a dis- 
tance west, or that such a point exists every where in a line 
running east and west. 

Arithmetic does not ordinarily take cognizance of infin- 
ite or indeterminate results ; and, regarding numbers sim- 
ply as such, without respect to their character as positive 
or negative (§ 8), its questions must be proposed in such a 
manner, that an answer may be expressed by a number 
simply. 
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§ ld8. It will be observed, that between the positive and 
negative values, we always have a value equal to zero or 
to infinity, i e. equal to or J. See §§ 4. 6-10 ; 109. 8-10, 
hj 14-16. That is, between the positive and negative re- 
sults, there is one, either equal to 0, or whose denominator 
has become 0. 

§ 139. We have § = oo (§ 109. a). That is, 

(1.) A finite quantity divided hy zero is equal to infinity. 

Also (§ 42. c)y a = Ox 00. That is, 

(2.) Zero multiplied hy infinity is equal to a finite quan- 
i\ty. 

Again (§ 42. rf)> — = 0. That is, 

00 

(8.) A finite^ divided hy an infinite quantity is equal to 

zero. 

NoTB. We arrive at the idea of infinity by continually diminish- 
ing a divisor, and thns finding a greater and greater quotient (§ 109. 
a). Hence is sometimes said to denote an infinitely small quan- 
tity, or an infinitesimal (i. e. a quantity less than any assignable 
quantity £§109. a]). 

§ 140. The expression % is not always indeterminate. 

For, instead of the whole numerator and denominator, a 

common factor may have been reduced to 0. K then this 

common factor be removed (§ 113. 3), the expression will 

no longer be indeterminate. Thus, when 5 = a, 

aK^_0 a^-^^ _ (a+5)(q--&) _, ^ .^ _ ^^ 

a — h 0' a — h a — h 

when 5= a. 

£j»» J»» Q 

So, if S = a, 7- =7^' But, performing the division, 

a — 

Q^i Jn 

and then making 6= a, we have 7-=i:«a"-i (§ 96. h). 

x^ 1 

1. --=:what, when x=l? Ans.3. 

X — 1 

2. ^^^^^ = what,ifa;=y.^ Ans.-Y-=0. 
x^—y^ x+y 

ALG. 11 
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CHAPTER V. 



// INEQUALITIES. 



§ 141. Two quantities, connected by the sign < or > (§ 2. 
b)y constitute an inequalitt. An inequality may be cal- 
led increasing, or decreasing, according as the second mem- 
ber is greater or less than the first. When two inequalities 
both increase, or both decrecm, they may be said to have the 
same tendency, or to subsist in the same sense or direc<i(Mi ; 
otherwise, they are of contrary tendency. 

§ 142. Operations upon inequalities are similar to those 
upon equations, and depend chiefly upon an analogous ax- 
iom (§ 42) ; viz. 

Unequal quantities, eqtudly affected, remain unequal. 

Hence, if equal quantities be (1.) added to, or (2.) svh- 
tractedfrom, both sides of an inequality, or if both sides be 
(3.) multiplied, or (4.) divided by equal quantities, the results 
will he unequal, 

§ 143. In transforming an inequality, however, we must 
not only preserve the inequality, but we must, at every step, 
determine which way it tends (i. e. which member is the 
greater). Hence, the necessity of observuig the following 
obvious principles. 

S144. a.) If equal quantities he ai>ded to, or sub- 
tbaoted fbom, hoth members of an inequality, the tenden- 
cy of the inequality mU always remain unchanged. Tbxxs, 

10>6 J 10±8>6±8 
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-^10<— 6 ; — 10±12<— 6±12. See § 6. a. 

NoTB . Hence, transpontion applies to inequalitieSf in like man- 
ner 9M to eqnationa. Tfana, 

10— 5>12— 8. .-. 10>17— 8. 

So, if y«+a;«— i23>0, theny«-Hc3>J?«, mdy^>E^'-x^. 

§ 145. b.) With still greater reason, 

J^ two mequalitiesy having the same tendency, be added, 
member by memher^ there wiU result an inequality of the 
same tendency. 

Thus, 9>7 and — 1>— 3. .-. 8>4. 

So if d>b^ and »»>n, then ar\'m>b-\-n. 

Nqtjb. If one inequality be suhtrctet^d^ member by member, frem 
ajiotlfter of the same tendency, tbe reault will not always he an int" 
quality ; nor, if it be, will it necessarily Jiave the sariie tendency. 

§ 146. c.) ijT the members of an inequality be subtracted 
from the same numbeVf the tendency of the inequality vriU be 
. changed. Thus, 

S>Q, and 10— 8<ia- .6. 
In like manner, — 8<0 — 6 (i. e. — 8< — 6). Hence, 

d.) If the signs of both members be changed, the tendency 

mil be changed, 

NoTS. This results directly from the principle, that^ of negative 
quantities, that which is numerically the greatest is absolutely the 
least (i. e. leaves the least remainder). See § 6. a, 

§ 147. *e.) Jf both members qf an inequality be multi- 
plied or DIVIDED by the same positive numJ^er, the re- 
stdting inequality wiU have the same tendency ; if by the 
same negative number, the tendency toiU be changed. 
Thus, 

6>-8 ; and 6X3>— 8X3, or 18>— 24. 

But 6X— 3<— 8X— 3, or — 18<+24. 

So 6-r2>— 8-7-2, or 3>— 4. 

But 6-^ — 2<— 8-; — 2,or— 3<+4. 

Also, if a>b, ak>bk (§ 121), but — afc<— 6i, 
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§ 148. /.) Hence, an inequality may atways be chared 
of fractions. For, if we multiply by a positiye denomina- 
tor, the tendency remains the same ; if by a negative, it is 
changed. Or, if the denominator is negative, we may place 
its sign before the fraction, and then multiply by the posi- 
tive denominator (§§ 68. h, 80. 6). 

§ 149. g,) If the members of an inequality be positive, 
and be both raised to the same positive integbal power 
of any degree whatever, the tendency of the inequality wiU 
remain unchanged. 

Thus, 7>8; 7«>3^; 

Note. This holds equally of fractional powers or roots (§ 23. 
/>), so long as we confine ourselves to their positive valaes (28./. I). 
If we regard the negative valaes of an even root, the tendency is, of 
course clianged. 

§ 150. h.) Whatever be their signs, if the members of an 
inequality be both raised to the same odd positive power^ 
the tendency wiU remain unchanged. Thus, 

— 3<2; (-5)3<23. 



CHAPTER Vi: 



POWERS AND ROOTS. 



MONOMIALS. 

§ 151. To raise a monomial to any power; 
Multiply the exponent of each factor by the expo- 
nent of the required power. (§24. d)« 

a.) This rule depends on the obvious principle, thai; a 
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power of a product is equal to Ike product of the same potc- 
ers of the severed factors. Thus, 

5.) This rule applies equally to numerical and literal 
factors ; and, so far as Algebra is concerned, it is sufficient. 
It is proper, however, to perform upon the numerical coef- 
ficient the arithmetical operations indicated bj its expon- 
ent. Thus, if its exponent be positive and integral, raise 
the coefficient to the arithmetical power denoted by the ex- 
ponent ; if the exponent be positive and fractional, raise the 
coefficient to the power denoted by the numerator and ex- 
tract the root denoted by the denominator ; if the exponent 
be negative, perform the same operations as if it were pos- 
itive, and place the result in the denominator of a fraction, 
of which the other factors of the monomial constitute the 
numerator. 

c.) The sign of an even integral (§ 22. d) power is posu 
tive ; the sign of an odd integral power is the same as that 
of its base (§ 22. N.). See § 11. N. 2. 

1. What is the fourth power of 2ab^x^y^ ? 

Ans. 2*a*58a:^y"^=16o*5Sa:«y"^. 

2. (— 3a2ft-i)3 = what? {-^aH^cxyi (a»a:"-3)^? 

8. (na-3a;""*)4z=what.^ (a-^a:""*)"^? (10^^)*? 

— ^ — II « 

4. (a»a:«)'=what? (3a=^6^xV^)'*? {R^x"^)"^ ^ 

d,) In determining the sign of & fractional (§ 22. c?) pow- 
er, its exponent should be reduced to its lowest terms. 
Then, if the numerator of the exponent is an even number, 
the power is positive ; if the denominator is evevif the pow- 
er of a positive quantity is ambiguous (i. e. ±), and of a 
negative quantity, imaginary (§ 23. /) ; and if both numera' 
tor and denominator are odd numbers, the power has the 
same sign as the quantity itself. 

♦11 
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e.) A power of Si fraction is found by raising both nume- 
rator and denominator to the required power (§§ 119. a, 12(>. 
c). Or, all the factors of the denominator may be carried 

into the numerator, if we change at the same time the signs 
of their exponents (§§ 14, 17) ; and then the quantity may 
be treated like any other monomial. 



( 



a) ' 



ROOTS. 



§ 152. From the preceding rule (§ 151), we deduce the 
following specific rule, in which the term root is used in 
the same sense as in Arithmetic. r 

To extract any root of a monomial ; 

Extract the root of the numerical coefficient ccs in Arith- 
metic ; and divide the exponent of each literal factor by tlie 
number of the root, 

a.) This rule is obviously included in the preceding 
(§ 25) y But for convenience, and on account of the i^ery 
frequent necessity of extracting the square and cube roots, 
it is given here in a distinct form. 

h,) Aq odd root of a positive quantity is positive ; of a 
negative quantity, negative (§ 28. «). 

c.) An even root of a positive quantity is either positive 
or negative (§ 23./. 1). 

d,) An even root of a negative quantity is imaginary 
(22. f 2). 

1, What is the square root of 25a^bc'-'^x^ ? 

Ans. ^(25a^bc-^x^)=z (25a^bc-'^x^^ = 5ab^c''^x^. 

2. v'C^OaSftax-s)— what? (lOOa'^b^x^'')^ ? (oo^y)^? 
3 27a^x^ /?«!^\4? / ^/^^ \U 
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§ 153. Any root' of any monomial can be algebraically 
expressed, but it is not always possible to perform exactly 
the arithmetical operations upon the coefficient. Thus the 

square root of 2db^ is 2^a^h ; but the exact arithmetical 

computation of 2 - cannot be attained. Such a root is cal- 
led incommensurable^^ irrational or surd^, A numerical 
quantity whose root can be exactly found is called a per- 
fect power. 

NoTJE. It will be shown hereafter, that, if a root of a whole num- 
ber is not a whole number, it cannot be expressed at all except by 
approximation. 

§ 154. The use of the term perfect power ^ as applied to 
algebraic monomials, is sometimes restricted to the cases in 
which the numerical coefficient is a perfect power, and each 
exponent is divisible (§ 80. d) by the number of the root. 
The roots of all quantities which are not perfect powers 
are called irrational, radical (§ 23. d. N.) or surd quantities. 

§ 155. A radical quantity can frequently be reduced to a 
simpler form. Thus, 

(192a352c)^ = (64a^i^X3ac)^=:8a5(3ac)i 
(108a5j6a;)i=: (27a356x4a2a:)^= 3a52(4^2^y:^. 

We here separate the root into two factors, one of which 
is rational (i. e. expressed by integral exponents), while the 
other is radical (i. e. expressed by fractional exponents). 
This can, obviously, be done, whenever, after the extrac- 
tion of the root, any of the exponents are improper frac- 
tions; or, when, before the extraction, any of them are 
greater than the number of the root, and not exact multi- 
ples of it. 

§ 156. We shall, evidently, effect this simplification, if, 

(/) Lat. in, not^ con, together and mensura, measure; having 
no common measure (§ 100) with unity, {g) Lat. in, not and ra- 
tio, relation, ratio ; whose ratio to unity cannot be exactly expressed. 
{h) Lat. Burdus, that is not heard; because it caitaot be expressed. 
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in extracting the root, we divide the exponent of each let- 
ter bj the number of the root, and set the integral part of 
the quotient as an exponent of the letter in one factor, and 
the fractional part as an exponent of the same letter in 
another factor. If the root has been extracted, we have 
only to reduce all the improper fractions among the ex{>o- 
nenta to mixed numbers^ and set each letter under its integral 
exponent in one factor, and under its fractional exponent 
in another, 

1. Bedace ^^Oa^b^x to its simplest form. 

Ans, {maH^x)^= {4:,15)Kah^x^ = 2ab^ (I5ax)^ =i 
2a5« ylSoJcT 

2. Reduce (75a^b^x'')^ to its simplest form. 

3. Reduce also ^^6ia^; ^'E2x^\ ^^a^hpc-^x\ 

4. Separate cro^t^x n into rational and radical factors. 
Ans. an^cxy^ahUx- = aH^cxXa^^'b^Vh^^^^ = 

See § 160. 

§ 157. a.) In simplifying an irrational /rac^i on, it is gen- 
oraUj best to multiply both numerator and denominator by 
a multiplier which will make the denominator rationiJ. 

Thus, we may simplify the fraction (lA^t as follows : 

NoTC. ff ike turn ef the exponents of each letter in two mono- 
mials be an integer ^ ike product wUlf of course, be rational* 

§ 158. b.) Every negative quantity can, obviously, be re- 
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garded as containiDg the factor, — 1, together with a posi- 
tiye factor. 

Thus-<i=a(— 1); — aa=:a3(— 1); — 25 = 25(— 1). 

Hence, (--«)* = a^(— 1)^ ; (— a«)* = (a3)i(— 1)* =z 
av^—l. 

1. (— J?3)i=what? Ans.B^'-l. 

2. (— 25a«&c*)i=what? Ans. 5ab^x^^'-l. 

Hence, every even root of a negative quantity consists of 
a real quantity multiplied by ^ — 1. 

NoTX. Sacb ezpressiona as the above must not be regarded as 
faaving any actual ralue whatever. One fiictor is real, but the other 
is imaginary; and the product is, of course, imaginary. 

§ 159. Addition, subtraction, multiplication and division 
are, of course, performed upon irrational quantities accord- 
ing to the general rules. In addition and subtraction, it is 
frequently more convenient to separate the quantities into 
their rational and radical factors, and reduce the resulting 
polynomials by § 88. c. 

§ 160. After the separation of the rational and radical 

fiictors of a monomial, it is frequently convenient to reduce 

all the fractional exponents to a common denominator, and, 

writing only the numerator of each exponent over its letter, 

enclose the whole in a parenthesis under the reciprocal of 

the denominator as'an exponent; or, if preferred, place the 

whole under a radical sign with the common denominator 

over it See § 156. 4. 

Notes. (1.) Radicals which have the same quantities, both nu- 
merical and literal, under the same fractional exponent or radical 
sign, are called similar radicals. (2.) The rational factor, multi- 
plied by a radical, is, of course, properly called the coefficient of the 
radical. 

§ 161. The rational factors may be placed under the rad- 
ical exponent or sign, if their exponents be reduced to frac- 
tions having the common denomhiator. This is commonly 
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called carrying the eoeffidevU of ihs radical under the ngn. 
Thus, 

3 1 1 

x^a = aj'a^ = (ax^) ^ or y (ax«). 

1. a:(2i2x)*=wliat? uln*. (2JBa?»)*, or y(2i?a:»). 

2. x(2i2x)*=wliat? uln*. (2J2a:*)*, or 3y(2J2x*). 

This transformation is particularlj^useM in finding an 
approximate root of a number. Thus, 

l^i = 7X 2 (the nearest unit) =14. But 

7v'5 = 7^6*= (73.5)*= (49.5)*= (245)*= 16 (the 
nearest unit). 

NoTs. In extracting the root of 6 and multiplyiDg by 7» we m«l- 
tiplj the error in the root bj 7. In the other process, we aroid this 
source of inaccuracy. 

Rbmabk. In some, ei^ecially of the earlier treatises, the radical 
tign is used almost to the ezelosion of fractional exponents. The 
exponent, howerer, is much more conyenient, and many of the diffi- 
culties conneoted with the calculus of radicals, as it is called, dis- 
appear, when the exponent takes the place of the sign* Hence, if it 
is intended to use the radical sign in expressing the result, it is still 
generally best to employ the exponent in the operations by which 
the result is obtained. 

1^ IMAGINARY QUANTITIES. 

§ 162. The expression y— 1 may be taken as the repre- 
sentative of all imaginary quantities. The treatment of 
imaginary quantities will be best illustrated by eonsidering 
some of the powers of v' — 1- Thus, 

(y-1)* =(-!)♦= (-1)« = 1. 

(V-l)»=^-l; (^-1)«=-1; (y-l)»=-y-l; 

(y— 1)« = 1; &C. 
Hence, (y—a»y — (a^—iy=a*X—l = —a'- 
y— a« y— J« = o^/— IX V— 1 = abX—1 — —ab' 
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^—a V— "^^^— c^ =--afcy— 1 ; Ac 

Notes. (1.) Care must be taken not to confound imaginary 
with irrational ezpreBsiona. A numerical iurd, as^2, cannot be 
exactly ezpreised in nnits or parts of a unit, but we may approximate 
as near aa we please to its true value. An imaginary expression, 
on the other hand, as ^ — 1, has no actual value, and we can, of 
coarse, make no approach to its value; nor can one quantity be said 
to come any nearer to its true value than another. Thus, no quan- 
tity can be conceived, which, multiplied into itself, will produce — 1 ; 
and the expression ^—1 is merely a symbol of an impossible opera- 
tion; a symbol, to which there exists no corresponding quantity. 
(2.) It may be thought, that such symbols, not representing quanti- 
ty, can be of no utility, and should have no place in investigations 
relating to quantity. But some of the most remarkable and useful 
results of algebraic reasoning depend upon the presence of imaginary 
symbols. (8.) An imaginary result generally indicates, that we 
have, in some way, introduced inconsistent conditions into our inves- 
tigation; and demonstrates the impossibility of finding, under the cir- 
cumstances, such a result as we, at first, proposed to find. 

POLYNOMIALS. 

§ 163. We shall consider here only the positive integral 
powers, and simple roots of polynomials. It is evident, 
moreover, that if we can fuid such powers and roots of a 
polynomial, we can find all powers. For the formation of 
the power denoted by the numerator, and the extraction of 
the root denoted by the denominator will give any positive 
fractional power; and the proper combination of those 
processes with division will give all negative powers. 

§ 164. The most obvious method of finding a positive in- 
tegral power of any quantity is by continued multiplication 
of the quantity by itself; taking it as a factor as many 
times as there are units in the exponent of the power. 
Thus we have already found (§ 89) 

• (a+x) 3 = (a^x) (a+x) = a^+2ax+x^. 
So (a+<cy = (a+x)(a+x)(a+x)=ia^-^a^x+Bax^+x^. 
(a+x) * = (a+oc) 8 (a+x) = a^+4ta^x+^a^x^+4ax^+x*. 
(a+x) « = af^+6a^x+10a^x^+10a^x^+6ax^+x'^. 
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§ 165. We find that, in these instances, (1.) the first term 
of each power of the Innpmial, a-\-x, is that power of the 
first term of the binomial ; (2.) that the exponents of the 
first or leading quantity, a, diminish, and those of x increase 
by unity in the successive terms ; (3.) that the exponent of 
a in the last term is zero, and that of x is the exponent of 
the required power ; (4.) that the numerical coefficient of 
the second term is the same as the exponent of the required 
power ; and (5.) that the numerical coefficients at equal dis- 
tances from the two extremities of the series are equal. 

Note. It will be shown hereafler, that these principles apply to 
all positive integral powers of a binomial, and that all but the third 
and fiflh apply to every power of a binomial, whether the exponent 
be positive or negative, integral or fractional. 

§ 166. We have enunciated these principles as proved 
only so far as we have found them true by actual multipli- 
cation. Let us suppose, that we have found the law of the 
first and second terms, given above (§ 165. 1, 4), to be true 
to the wth power. See § 95. N. 1. 

Then we have (a+x)" = a^+Tza"- ^ ar-f-&c. 

Multiplying by a-\-x, 

If then the principles 1, and 4 of § 165 are true for the 
nth power, they are true for the n+1 power, and so on, 
without limit, n being any positive integer whatever. 

§ 167. If we substitute, in the above expressions (§ 164), 
— X for -\-x, we shall, evidently, obtain the powers of a — x. 
This substitution will, obviously, cause all the terms con- 
taining the odd powers of x to become negative, and will 
occasion no other change. Thus, 

(or-oc) 2 = a2— 2ar+a:3. See § 90. 

(a— x) 3 = a3— 3a2a:+3aa;2--a:3. 

(a— a;)* z= a*— 4a3a:+6a2a;2-_4^3^4. 

S 168. (a-t-a?) ^ = a^+2ax-f-a;a. Substitute H^ for x. 
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Then (a+Hl^) « = a»+2a(H-y)-h(Hy) * - • (1) 

or (,^.^4^)3= (a+5)^+2(a+%-hy' . • . (2) 

Developing, (a+b-\-^y = a^+2alh\-b^+2af^2by^^. 

That is, 7%e square of the sum of three numbers is equal 
to the sum of their squares^ plus twice the sum of their pro- 
ducts^ taken two and two. 

NoTs. By increasing the number of terms, we might find limilar 
•zpressions for the square of any polynomial. Thns, 

Hence, The square of any polynomial is equai to the sum of the 
squares of the terms, plus twice the sum of their products^ taken 
two and two, 

§ 1 69. (a+x) ^ = a ^-fSa 2ar+3aa:2_|^3 . Substitute 
b-\-y for X, Then 

(«+M-y)^==«^+8a^(H-y)+3a(H-y)2+(H-y)^ .(D 

or (a+H-y)3 = (a+&)3+3(«+ft)ay^.3(a+i)y3^-y3 . (2) 
••• («+H^)» =a3+3o»H'8a6«+&3_|_3a9y^6«2y+36»y 

+3y«(a+*)+6%. 

That is, The cube of a trinomial is equal to the sum of 

the cubes of the terms, plus three times the square of each 

term into the sum of the other two, plus six times theprodttct 

^fthe three terms. 

Notes. (1.) We might find, in like manner, expressions for th« 
higher powers of a trinomial. (2.) If one of the terms of the tri- 
nomial becomes zero, the formnle of §§ 168, 169 give the square and 
eube of a binomial. 

SQUARE ROOT OF A POLYNOMUU 

f 170. Find the square root of a^+2ab-\-b^. 

a.) The polynomial being arranged according to the des- 
cending powers of a, we know, that a* must be the square 
of one term of the root (§§ 73. 1 ; 82. a, b). 

&.) We know, moreover, that the polynomial oontainSy 

ALO, 12 
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besides the square of the first term, twice the product of the 
first term by the second (§ 168), and so on. If, therefore, 
we divide the next term of the arranged polynomial by 2a, 
we shall find another term of the root. 

c,) If now we subtract from the given polynomial the 
square of the terms of the root already found, the rem^- 
der, if there be one, will contain the terms which resulted 
from the multiplication of the remaining terms of the root 
by each other, and by the terms already found (§ 168. 2, N.). 

d.) We may, therefore, find another term of the root, by 
dividing the first term of the arranged remainder by twice 
the first term of the root ; and so on (§ 82. c). 



Thus, a^-\-2ab+b^ 

,2 



a' 



2ab+b^ 
2ab+b^ 



a-\-b 
2a+b 



Notes. (1.) It will be seen, that we haye subtracted the square 
of the two terms of the root found (§170. c). For, {a-\-b)^=z 
flr.3+2a6+63 = a2+(2a+6)6. Now we subtracted a^ at first, and 
afterwards subtracted {2a+b)b. (2.) Also, after each subtraction, 
we shall have subtracted the square of the whole root then found 
(§171. Ex. 1, a). 

(3.) As there is no remainder, there can be no other terms in the 
root. And whenever we find a remainder equal to zero, the work is 
* completed (§82. g), and the given polynomial may be said to be a 
perfect power, 

(4.) If, however, after exhausting the given terms of the polyna- 
mial, we still have a remainder, the root cannot be exactly found by 
this process. 

(6.) We may, however, continue the process, and develop th« 
root in an infinite series, as in division (§87). 

From the reasoning above, we deduce the following 

RULE. 

§ 171. 1. Arrcmge the polynomial according to the 
powers of some letter. 

2. Extract the root of ihe first term for the first 
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term of the required root; a/nd subtract its square 
from the given polynomiaL 

3. Double the pwrt of the root already fou/nd^ for a 
partial divisor ; and divide the first term of the re- 
mainder By the first term of the doubled root; setting 
the quotient^ toith its proper sign, as a term both of the 
root and of the divisor. 

4. Multiply the divisor thus completed by the neio 
term of the root, and subtract the product. Continue 
the process as long as the case may require. 

1. (9a:4--12a:3+16x3— 8x+4)* = what? 
9a;*— 12a;3+16x2— 8a;+4 \_3x^j-^2x+2 

— 12a:3 I 6a;g— 2 a: 

---12ar3+4a;^ 

12a:a j 6a;'--4a;+ 2 
12a;^— 8a?-f4 

a.) We jnust be carefiil, at each step, to double the whole 
of the root already found, for a divisor. For 

(a+b+c)^ = (a+b)^+2(a+b)c+c^. § 168. 2. 

Also, {a+b+c+x) ^ = (a'{4h\^)^+2(a+b+^)x+x^ ; and 
so on. § 168. N. 

2. What is the square root of a^'\-^a^b-\'6aH^-\-iah^ 
+b* ? Ans. a^+2ab+h^. 

3. (16a;*+24a?»+89x3+60x+100)* = what? 

4. (a±2ah^+b)^ z=wha,t? 

Ans. a^±h\ or ^a±^h. 

5. (a*+2aa:^+a:)* = what.5» (aJ*+P«-Hp*)^? 

6. (aa''±2a''a:"+a:«")*=what? Ans. d!'±7^. 

$ 172. b.) The square root of a trinomial perfect power 
may be immediately determined by inspection. For the 
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roots of the terms containing the highest and the lowest 
powers of the letters being extracted, the remaining term 
mast contfdn twice the product of those xoots (§ 89). More- 
over, if this doable product of the roots is positive, they 
must have like signs ; if negative, unlike. Hence, to ex- 
tract the root of a trinc»nial perfect power, extract the roots 
of the terms containing the highest and the lottest powers of 
the letters, and give them like or unlike signs, according as 
the remaining term is positive or negative* See § 93. 1. 11^ 

{a^±2ax-\<c^)^ = a±x. 

(w2±2n+l)* = what ? (64fl^+112aH-4952) ? 

§ 173. c.) 1. Extract the square root of a^-\-x^, § 170, 

N. 4. 

a9+x2 I ar\-\a-^x^-^-^x^+& Q. = a (1 + \a-^ x^— 



—^a-^x^—\a-^x^-{-^^a-^x^ 
\or *« * — ^a" ^x^ 

Here the second term of the root (§ 171. 3) is x^-^^a =s 

x^ 
4a~^a:^ = -- (§ 80. a). Thus, in another form, 
Za 

Jt x^ x^ x^ 5a;® 

aj3 x^ x^ 5x® 



2a3 8a* ' 16a« 128a8 
1 



d.) Otherwise, {a^-^^^Y = {a^yil-^-a-^x^y = a (1 

-\-a-^x^y. See §§ 155, 181. 

Substitute y for a-^x^, and extract the root of l+y. 

We thus find (l+y)^=l+Jy-iy2+A3'^— Tf^y*+&c. 

Then substituting for y its value, and multiplying by a, 
we have the same result as before. 
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Let a = 10, and a: = l ; then (a^-\^^)^=:(101)^= 10(1 

+250 ""soiJoo"^^-) = ^^(^ + '^^ --.0000125 +&c.) = 
10(1.0049875+&c.) = 10.049875 &c. 

2. (J23— a:^)*=wliat? 

Ix^ Ix* 1 a;^ 

§174. In like manner, in Arithmetic/we extract the 
sqaare root of the greatest square contained in the left hand 
period ; 'subtract the square ; divide the remainder by twice 
the part of the root found ; set the new figure, at the same 
time, in the root and in the divisor ; and multiply the divi- 
sor so completed by the new figure of the root. 

1. Extract the square root of 55696. 

5'56'96 I 200+30+6 or 5^56^96 | 236 



4'00 00 


4 


1 56 96 1 400+30 


43)156 


129 00 


129 


27 96 1 460+6 


466)2796 


27 96 


2796 



a.) The Urrm are not distinct in Arithmetic as in Alge- 
bra. But it is evident, that the square of the unit figure 
must be found in the first and second places on the right ; 
the square of the tens, in the third and fourth places ; and 
the square of the hundreds, in the fifth and sixth. 

5.) Hence, if we separate the number into such periods 
of two figures each, the square of the highest figure of the 
root wiU be contained in the left hand period ; and, when 
subtracted, will leave twice the product of that figure by 
the other figures, together with the squares of the other 
figures. 

c.) Moreover, the double product of the first and second 
figures of the root, together with the square of the second 
figure will, obviously, be contained in what remains of the 
first two periods on the left. 

♦12 
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d.) Consequently, we must divide the remainder of the 
first two periods by twice the first figure of the root, re- 
garded as denoting tens ; and add to the partial divisor the 
figure thus obtained for a complete divisor. 

e,) Then the remainder of the first two periods, together 

with the third, will, obviously, contain the double product 

of the two figures of the root, already found, by the third 

figure, together with the square of the third ; and so on. 

Notes. (1.) The terms of the power not being distinct, the doa- 
ble of the part of the root already found is only a trial divisor; and 
the correctness of the next figure of the root can be verified only by 
multiplying it into the complete divisor, and subtracting the product. 
(2.) The trial divisor, on account of the local value of figures, forms 
a large part of the complete divisor, and is therefore an approxima- 
tion to it. (3.) (a-i-l)2 — a3 = 2a+l. If, therefore, the remain- 
der is not less than twice the root found, pliis one, the last figure is 
too small. 

§ 175. /.) If after obtaining the last integral figure of 
the root we have not a remainder equal to zero, the given 
number is not a perfect square; and its root cannot be 
found but by approximation. For, if a mixed number 
(§112) could express the exact root of a whole number, the 
mixed number being reduced to an improper fraction 
whose terms (§111. N.) are prime to each other, the square 
of this fraction must be a whole number. 

But, if two numbers are prime to each other, the product 
of any number of factors equal to the one will, evidently, 
be prime to the product of any number of factors equal to 
the other. For such a combination of prime factors can 
never introduce a common factor. Consequently any pow- 
er whatever of the numerator will be prime to the same 
power of the denominator ; and the square of the improper 
fraction which we supposed to be the root of the whole 
number, must be an irreducible fraction, and not a whole 
number. Hence no irreducible fraction can be the root of 
a whole number ; and, if the root of a whole number is not 
a whole number, it cannot be expressed at all except by ap- 
proximation (§ 153. N.). 
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§ 176. g.) The approximation to a surd (§ 153) root is 
effected on the same principle as the simplification of a rad- 
ical fraction (§ 157) ; i. e. by reducing the number to a frac' 
tion, whose denominator is a perfect power. Thus, 

0., .*=(i^)»=©»=il=a.,,-.t.A. 

.01. 

The greater the denominator, the closer, obviously, is the 
approximation. For, the root of the numerator being ex- 
tracted to the nearest unit, the root of the fraction is found 
wittin a unit divided by the root of the denominator. 

A.) The approximation is, of course, most conveniently 
performed with the powers of 10, 100, 1000, &c. And this 
is the ordinary process of approximation in Arithmetic, in 
which the denominator is not written ; and the approxima- 
tion may be carried to any extent, by annexing new peri- 
ods of cyphers to the number (i. e. by multiplying it repeat- 
edly by 10^), and thus extending the root to additional 
places of decimals (i. e. dividing the root repeatedly by 10). 

%,) In like manner, if the terms of a vulgar fraction are 
not perfect powers, we can generally extract its root most 
conveniently, by first reducing it to a decimal. If it redu- 
ces to a repeating decimal, instead of annexing cyphers in 
approximating we should, of course, annex figures of the 
repetend. 




CUBE ROOT OF A POLYNOMIAL. 

§ 177. Find the cube root of a^+Sa^b+-Sab^+h^. 

a.) Reasoning as in respect to the square root (§ 170. a), 
we arrange the pol3momial, extract the cube root of the 
first term, and subtract the cube* 
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h,) We theft know, that the first term of the arranged 
remainder will consist of three times the square of the first 
term of the root into another term. We may, therefore, 
imd another term of the root by dividing the first term of 
the remainder by three times the square of the first term 
of the root. See § 169. 

<?.) If now we subtract from the given polynomial the 
cube of the part of the root already found, the first term of 
the arranged remainder, if there be one, will contain three 
times the square of the first term of the root into another 
term (§ 169) ; and so on. 

d.) The cube of a+6 consists, besides a^ already sub- 
tracted, of 3a^b+dab^+b^ = (Sa^+Bab-\-b^)h. The most 
convenient method, therefore, of completing the subtraction 
of («+^)^) is, after having found b by dividing the first 
term of the remainder by 3a', to form the polynomial fac- 
tor 3a'-)-3a^6*, and then multiply it by b. That is, we 
may add to three times the square of the first term, three 
times the product of the two terms, and the square of the 
new term ; and multiply the sum by the new term. 



Thus, a^+3a^b+Bab^+b^ 



a3 



3a^b+3ab^+b^ 
3a^b+3ab^-\-b^ 



a-\-bf Root 
3a»+3a^53, Dtviior. 



NoTXi. (1.) We have, evidently, mbtracted the cube of the two 
t«rm8 of the root. For, (a+i)3 :=a3+3a36+3a62+63 =a^+{Za* 
'^Zab-\-b^)b, (2.) Remarks similar to § 170. N. 2, 3 4, 6 apply 
equally to the cube root. But the approximation by this process to 
the cube roots of imperfect powers is so laborious, that other meth- 
•ds. which will be considered hereafter, are preferable. 

From the reasoning above we have the following 



RULE. 

§ 178. 1. Arrange the polynomial according to the 
powers of some letter. 
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2. Extract the cube root of the first term^for the 
first term of the root^ a/nd subtract Us cvbe. 

3. Divide the first term of the o/rr<mged remainder 
by three times the squa/re of the first term of the root. 

4. Add to three times the sqtw/re of the part of the 
root previously founds three times the product of the 
previous part of the root by the netv term, and also 
the square of the new term (§ 177. d)> 

6. Multiply the divisor so completed by the netv 
term of the root; subtract^ multiply the square of the 
whole root already fou/nd by 3, divide, complete the di- 
visor, multiply and subtract; ami continue the process 
as long as the case may require, 

1. (<«— 6^«+15«*— 20«3+15<«— 6«+l)* = what ? 



ie_6^5+15^4_20^3+15<«— 6^+1 
<« 



^2— 2«+l, root. 

Bt^—^t^+U^, Ut 
divisor, 
3e*--12f3+15^^— 6< 
-f-1, 2d divisor. 



2. (a«+3a*a;2+3o3x*+a;e)^=:what? 

8. (^x^'H^^+^x+8)^=:wha,t? Ans. ix+2.. 

4. (a^±|a-|-fa^±i)* = what? Ans. a^±i. 

f 179. In like manner, in Arithmetic, the number being 
separated into periods of three figures each, (because the 
cube of the unit figure must, evidently, be found in the first 
three places, the cube of the tens in the next three, and so 
on,) we extract the root of the greatest perfect cube in the 
left hand period ; subtract the cube from that period ; di- 
vide the remainder of that period, with the next, by three 
times the square of the first figure of the root regarded as 
standing in the place of tens ; then complete the divisor, 
multiply, subtract, bring down the next period ; and divide 
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bj three times the square of the whole root ahready found, 
regarded as denoting tens, and so on. 

What is the cube root of 1953125 ? 
I'953a25 I 125 
1 

953 . I 300+60 +4 = 364, Ut complete divisor, 

728 

225125 I 43200+1800+25 = 45025, 2d complete divisor. 

225125 

Notes. (1.) The terms of the power not being distinct, three 
times the square of the part of the root already found is only a trial 
«r approximate (§ 174. N. 2) divisor, and the correctness of the next 
figure of the root can be verified only by multiplying it into the com- 
pleted divisor, and subtracting the product. (2.) (a+l)^ — a^= 
3a2+3a+l. If, therefore, the remainder is not less than three times 
the square of the root found, plus three times the root, plus one, the 
last figure is too small. 

J\rT» ROOT OF A POLYNOMAL. 

§ 180. We know that (a+by=i a^+na**- i^-Ac. (§ 166). 
Hence we have, for finding the nth root of a polynomial, 
the following 

RULE. 

1. Arrange the polynomial^ extract the n^root ofthejirst 
term for the first term of the root, and subtract its power, 

2. Divide the first term of the arranged remainder by n 
times the (n — 1) power of tJie first term of the root, 

3. Raise the whole root so found to the »** power and 
subtract it. 

4. Divide the first term of the arranged remainder by the 
same divisor as before, subtract the n** power of the whole 
root from the given polynomial, and so on. 

a.) If we make n :=: 2, we have a rule for the square 
root ; if n = 3, for the cube root. 
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1. (a»— 10a*a:+40a3a;3-.80a2a:^+80aa:*— 32x»)* = 
wliat ? 

«»— 10a4a?-}-40a3a:«--80a^a:3+80aa:*— 32a;« | a— 2x 



a 



5 



•lOa^x I 5a*, divisor. 



aii^l0a*x+4:0a^x^—S0a^x^+S0 ax*-'32x^. 

2. (16a*+96a3a;-f216a2x^+216aa;3+81a:*)^=what? 

Ans. 2a-\-3x. 

h,) In the last example, the root may be more easilj 
found by extracting the square root twice. And, in gene- 
ral, whenever the number of the root is a product of tv^o or 
more numbers, we may extract successively^the roots indi- 
cated by the several numbers. 

Thus, to find the sixth root, we may extract the square 
root, and then the cube root ; to find the eighth root, we 
may extract the square root three times ; and so on. 

c.) It is best in such cases, if the roots are of different 
degrees, as the square and cube roots, to extract the lowest 
root first. 

§ 181. There is frequently an advantage in simplifying 
(§155) the expression bf a root of a binomial, or of any 
polynomial which is not a perfect power. See § 173. d. 
Thus, 

{a^--a^x)^= (a2)^(a— a?)* = a(a— a:)*. 

(a3+2a«a;-f-aa:2)*= (a3+2aar+a;«)M= {a-\<c)(i^. 
(a»— a3a;2)i = a(a^— a:2)i 



SQUABE ROOT OF a±lr, 

§ 182. The square root of -a binomial of the form a±.lr 
can sometimes be obtained by a peculiar process, which 
depends on the following principles. 
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' § 183. I. Let a and x be rational, and ^h and ^y, irra- 
tional ; then if a±.^h = x±^y^ a will be equal to x, and 
y/h to Vy. 
For, if a be not equal to x, let it be equal to x±c. 

Then x±c±^h = x±^y ; or c±5^ = y' 

.•. Squaring c*±2c6^-|-5=y. 

h^ = ±^^^ (§ 42. a, rf) ; that is, an 

irrational, equal to a rational quantity, which is absurd 
(§ 175). See Geotn. § 23. Hence, 

Two MnomialSf consisting each of a rational and of an 
irrational term, cannot be equal, unless the rational terms 
mre equal to each other, and also the irrational. 

§ 184. Let (a+h^)^=z x^+y^9 one or both of the quan- 

titles x^ and t/^ being irrational, and x and y monomial. 
Then, squaring, 

a+b^ = aH-2a;*y*-hr ; or a+^b = x+2y (ay)-fy. 

a = x-\-y, and b^ = 2x^y^ (§ 183). 
Hence, subtracting, 

(a-**) * = a:*-^* (§ 52. N.). That is, 
If^ia-^-^b) z=:^x-\-^y, then s/(a—^b)=:^x-'^y. 

Thus, (3+5*) ^ = 9+6x5*+5 = 14+6x5* ; 

and (3—5*)^ = 9— 6x5*+5 = 14—6x5* 

.-. v'(14+6y5) = 3+y5, and y (14-6^/5) = 3—^5. 

(2*±3*) ^ z= 2±2X2* 3*+3 = 5±2X2*.3* 

y(5±2y (2X3)) =: y2±y3. 

NoTB. X and y being monomialsy the squares of ^x and^y 
must be rational, and will, of course, combine by addition, into a 
single rational term a; while their doable prodact, being eqnal to 
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^6 (§ 181), ia irrational, and will be positive or negative according 
as ^x and ^y have the same or different signs. 

§ 185. Now aflsume (a+b^)^ = x^+y^ (1) ; 

then (a^^^ = a:^-y* (2). § 184. 

Squaring (1) and (2), 

a+-h^ = x+2x^i/^+y, and 

a— &* = x—2x^y^+y. 
Adding, and dividing by 2, we have 

«=aJ+y(3). 
Agam, multiplying together (1) and (2), we liave 

(aa__5)i-.^^^^(4)* $92. 

Hence, from (3) and (4), 

x = --'-^^-2 — ^,ajidy = ^ . 

,.. :,*== ( ^\ ^ ) , and y^- ( ^ ) " 

Hence, substituting in (1) and (2), 

Or, putting (a*— *)^ = c, we have 
or y (a+y6) = ^/^+^/ V ' 



• («+«i)^(o-«^)i = [(«+*i)(«-4i)]^ [§ Wl- «] = 
<a«-6)i [§92]. 



ALO. 13 
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Note. These ezpressiona will, evidently, not reduce to a eon- 

venient form, unless (a 3 — b)^ is rational, i. e. unleii a^ — b ii a 
perfect square. 

The above results may be verified by squaring. Thus, 
(«±J»)t=(2±f)i±(==')*. 

... .±.» = [(=+^'MV)']'=¥*<-- )' 
+ ^ = a±(o«-<«)^ = a±(a»— (o»-*))i = a±lM. 

It 

1. (3+2^2)* = what? 

Here a=:3, and 5* = 2(2)*= (22.2)* = 8* (§ ISl). 
c = (a^—ft)* = (9—8)* = 1* = 1. 

;;• ("-?)*+(?)'= (^)'+(¥)* = ^'+>- 

We may verify this result by squaring 2*-j-l. Thus, 
(2*+l) 2 = 2+2(2)*4-l = 3+2^2. 

2. (9±4x5*)* = what? J«*. 2±5*. 
e^ (7±2XlO*)* = what? ^»m. 5*±2*. 

4. (f±(|)*)* = what? ^n*. (|)*±(^)*. 

5. y(6+6y— 3)=what? 

Here a = 6, and ft* = 6(— 3)* = (6^ (-3))* = (-108)*. 

.-. ft =—108, and c = (a2— ft)*= (36— (— 108))*=(144)* 
= 12. 

(6-|-6(— 3)^^ = 3+(— 3)* 

6. y(244y— 2)+y(2— 4>v/— 2)=what? ^tm. 4. 

7. [ftc+2ft(ftc— ft3)i]i + [ftc— 2ft(ftc— fta)^]^ = ±2ft. 
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8. laIh\-Ac^—d^+2(^ab€^—abd^)^']^ = what ? 

Ans. ^ab-\--^^c^ — d^. 

§186. Such expressions as a±^by or ^a±^b, are 
sometimes called binomial surds. 

We have (a+b^) (a— 5^) = a'— ft (§ 92). 

Also (a^±b^)(a^:fb^) = a— J. Hence, 

2%e product of the sum and difference of two square 
rootSy or of a square root and a rational quantity will be 
rational. 

Thus, (2+^5) (2—^5) = 4—5 = —1. 

§ 187. a). This principle is frequently useful in freeing 

one of the terms of a fraction, or one of the members of an 

equation, of irrational expressions. Thus, let it be required 

2— */3 
to reduce jr-j — — to a fraction having a rational denomina- 

tor. 
We have (2-^/3) X (2-^3) _ (2-^3) « _ 
we nave (2+^3) X (2-^3) ~ 4^ ~ ^ 

5 

1. Reduce in like manner ,q , ^, . Ans, m/S^Im/S. 

2. Reduce in Uke manner ^^§i^±i4^-^. 

y(l-fa!)— ^(1— a;) 

Ans. l±V(li:£l) 



X 



Kendering the denominator rational by multiplying both 
terms by the numerator, there results 

S [y(«»+i)-i]» 1 1 _ y(x'+i)-i 

ax 
-L Simplify the fraction —rT-r-, — sr-r-- 

Ans. -[(a3+a:«)*— x]. 
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5. Giyen -^ — - = ^x-^ly to find x. Am. x = 69. 

&.) If the expressicm consist of more than two terms, we 
may proceed as follows : 

(7*+5^+3*)(7*+5*— 3^) = 9+2X7*5^ 

(9+2x7^^*)(9— 2X7*5*)=81-4.7.5=81— 140=— 59 

j 188. e.) If, instead of the square root, one or both of 
the terms of the binomial consist of higher roots, whose 
numbers are powers of 2, a repetition of the process will 
result in a rational expression. Thus, 

and («— ^^) (^4-^*) = «— *• 

— — 2. i 
§189. d.) We havef(§96. d) a«— ^=(a» )"-<*« )" = 

a — h divisible by a**— 5**. 

Dividing, as in § 96. a, we have 



•1 1 



Thus, (a*— 6*)(a^+a^ft*+F) =: a— ^. 

§ 190. <j.) Again (§ 97), o^"— 5«» is divisible by a+h ; 
hence a — h is divisible by a^"-|-^*". Dividing, we have 



1 1 a»— 1 9n~a - gw— 1 

(a— 6)-^(a»«-f6^») = o *" -«"^^6*+ ... -4 »' . 

3ir— I j«— a , ai»— t 

Thus, (a*^+5^)(a*— aM+a*6^— «^6*-|-a^6*— 5*) =: 
a — ft. 

Also, (5^+3*)(5^-.5^3*+5*3^— 3^)= 5— 3 = 2., 
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1 1 



§ 191. /.) Again (§ 98), a+Jis divisible by a^'*+'+ft^-+V 
Thus, 

1 I 9n Sfi— 1 1 



(a+b)^(a"+'+b"^') = a'"^'-a"^H"^'+ . . . 



3«— 1 2rt 



2n 21 



••. (a "t"* )(« — +* )=:a-f-6. 

Thus, (a*+5*)(a^— a^6^+5^) = a+6. 
So, (7*4-4*) (7^-7*4*+4^) = 7+4 = 11. 






CHAPTER VII. 



EQUATIONS OF THE SECOND DEGREE. 



§ 192. We shall, at present, consider only equations, in 
which the exponents of the unknown quantities are all hi' 
tegrcd. 

With this limitation, an equation is of the second 
degree^ when the difference between the highest and 
the lowest degrees of its terms loith respect to its mi- 
known qucmtity or qucmtities (§ 28. b) is two (§ 40. a). 

§198. An equation containing but one unknown 
quoMity is, therefore, of the second degree, when the 
difference between the greatest and least exponents of 
the unknown quantity is two, 

§ 194. Notes. (1.) We shall, at present, confine our attentioit 
to eqaations containing but one unknown quantity ; and shall suppose 

♦13 
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them to be arranged according to its descending powers (§88), and 
to be reduced to the simplest form, in respect to each of those pow- 
ers (§ 84. c). (2.) Then, each power of the unknown quantity, to- 
gether with its coefficient (whether monomial or polynomial), will 
constitute a term of the equation. Thus, 

Let X 2+2ax+6 a — mx ^—4x = nx+ r— ^f — Sx 3 . 

Then (l+^—m)x^+{2a — 4— »)x+62+g— r=0. §§ 88, 84. c, 44» 
Or, making A = 1+8 — ffi, B = 2a— 4 — n, and C'=.h ^-^q — r,- 

Ax^-\-Bx+Cz=iO. 

§ 195. An equation of the second degree, containing but 
one unknown quantity, its powers being all integral, may 
contain any three consecutive powers, and no more. 

For, if there were more than three consecutive powers,, 
or if there were three powers not consecutive, the differ- 
ence between the greatest and least exponent must be more 
than two. 

Thus, Ax^+Bx^-\- Ox = 0, Ax^+Bx+0= 0, 

Ax+B+ Gc- 1 ( = Ax+Bxo+Cx' ^ ) = 0, 

and Ax''^-}'Bx'-^'\-Ox'-^ =z are all of the second degree. 

-§196, Hence an equation of the second degree,, when 
reduced as above (§ 194), can consist of only three term» 
(§ 194. 2) ; and therefore, an equation of the second degree, 
consisting of three terms, is called a complete equation. 

§197. Let Ax^+Bx^+Gx = 0. 

Dividing by x, Ax^-^-Bx-^- (7= 0. 

Again let Ax-^-B^ Ox" i = 0. 

Dividing by a:~i, or multiplying by x, 

Ax^+Bx+0=(y, 

Or, again, let ^a^+J5'a:»-i+ Ca^^ = 0. 

Dividing by a^-^, Ax^-\-Bx-^0= 0. Hence, 

Every complete equation of the second degree, containing 
only one unknown quantity, can he reduced to the form 

Ax^+Bx+O=0, 

in which the coefficients, A, B and O^ may be either posi^ 
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ttve or negative, integral or fractiomd, numerical or alge- 
hraiccdy monomial or polynomial. 

Reduce the following equations to the above form. 

1. ax^-\-bx-\-c — (mx^-^^nx—p) = 5x' — 8a:-|-7. 

2. a»4-2ar cos v+r^ cos^v-{-b^+2ln' sin v+r^ sin- v = 
jR* ; r being the unknown quantity. 

„ ^ 3a:— 3 ^ . Sx—6 

3. oa: j7- = 2a;H tt — . 

X — 3 ' 2 

§ 198. As the coefficients may have any value whatever, 
they may be equal to zero. But if the coefficient of a term 
becomes zero, the term itself becomes zero, and disappears 
from the equation. The equation is then sometimes called 
incomplete. 

Notes. (1.) If all the coefficients become zero at once» the equa- 
tion will, of course, disappear. Also, if A and B become zero, wc 
shall have C= 0, and the equation will be annihilated. But, if Ji 
and C become zero, we shall have J9a; = 0, and x = 0. Again, if 
B and C become zero, we shall have Ax^ = 0, and x = ±0. 

(2. ) Again, let jf == 0. Then we shall have Bx-hC = 0. Now 
this is no longer of the second degree. It is of the first degree, and 
must be treated accordingly (§48). Neither of the above suppoii-- 
tioDs needs any further consideration. 

§ 199. Now let -6=0. Then the equation becomes 

Ax^+O=0. 

O C\ 

x^ = — — =:q^ (putting g^ = — -^j. 

x=(— -^)*=:(^3)* = ±^. See §52. N. 

In this case, we find the values of the unknown quantity 
by reducing the equation to the form x^z=q^, and extract^ 
ing the sqtiare root of both sides. 

Thus, let x^ = 49. 

Then x = ^4d=:±7. 

Note. The term, incomplete equations of the second degree, is 
sometimes applied exclusively to equations of this form. They are 
also sometimes styled pure equations of the second degree, or pure 
qucKiratics (§41. N.). 
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a.) This fona of equation will, evidently have two roots 
(§ 39) numerically the same^ but with opposite signs (§ 23. 

/. 1). 

b,) Also, if x^=zq^, then x^--q^ = 0. 

(x+q) (x—q) = 0. § 93. HI. 

Now it is evident, that a product will become zero, only 
when one of its factors is zero. The last equation, there- 
fore, will be true, when either of its factors is equal to zero, 
and in no other case. Hence we may have, either 

x-\-q = 0, or X — q^=. ; 

and, in either case, we shall have the product 

(x+q) (x—q) = x^—q^ = 0. 

But, if x-^ = 0, then x = — q, 

and if x — q = 0, then x =z -^q. 

So x^— 49 = gives (x+7) (x— 7) = 0. 
Whence, 

ar-|-7 = 0, anda: = — 7; or a; — 7 = 0, and a: =z 4-7. 

Either of these values of x will satisfy the equation, and 
is consequently a root of the equation (§ 39). 

c.) If the equation, a;^ = g'^, or x^ — q^ = 0, be put un- 
der the complete form, thus, 

x^+Ox'-q^ = 0, 

we shall have -\-q — q = 0, the coefficient of x^ ; 

and (+q) (-^) =—q^, the coefficient of x^ . 

Soi in the equation, x^-\-Ox — 49 = 0, we have 

-f7-7 = 0; (+7)(-7) = -49. 

§ 200. d.) We find here certain results, which will here- 
after be shown to hold of all equations of the second de- 
gree, when placed under the form, x^±2px±q^ = 0, viz. 

1. The equation can be resolved into two binomial fac- 
tors ; of which the first term of each is the unknown quan- 
tity, and the second term, with its sign changed, is a root 
of the equation. 
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2. The equation has two roots. 

3. The cdgehraic sum of the roots, with their signs 
changed, is equal to the coefficient ofx^, 

4. 27ie product of the roots is equal to the coefficient of 

xo. 

Note. The student shoald illastrate and test these piinciples by 
applying them to the roots of every equation which he solves. 

§ 201. e.) If the equation be of the form x^-\^^ = 0, we 
shall have 
x^=z — q^, and, consequently, x = ±^ — q^ = ±qM/ — 1, 
an imaginary result (§§ 23./. 2, 158). 

Thus, let a?9+49 = 0. 

Then a?* = —49 ; .•. x = ^—49 zn ±7^—1 . 

Notes. (1). These expressions do not indeed represent any ac« 
tnal value, but they are called roots of the equation, because, when 
substituted for x, they satisfy the equation (§ S9). (2.) This imag- 
inary result indicates an absurdity in tbe conditions of the problem. 
It is here proposed to find a number, whose square added to another 
square shall be equal to zero. That is, the sum of two positive (§11. 
N. 2) quantities is required to be zero, which is, evidently, impossi^ 
ble. See § 162. N. 3. 

y.) The results, x=:-\-q^ — 1, and xz= — q^ — 1 give 

X— ^y— 1 = 0, and x+q^—1 = ; § 199. b. 

and .-. (a?— yy— 1) (x+q^^l) = x^+q^ =s 0. § 200, 

So (x— 7 v"— 1 ) (a:+7y— 1 ) = x ^+49 = 0. 

§202. 1. Given5(x2— 12) = (a:^+4), tofindar. 

Ans. 05= ±4. 

/ 2. Given — [-x = — f-x, to find x, 

A^s.x=z±:10. 

3. In a right angled triangle, the square of the hypot- 
enuse, or side opposite the right angle, is equal to the sum 
of the squares of the other two sides (Geom. § 188). If 
then the base is 4 feet, and the perpendicular 3 feet, what 
is the hypotenuse ? 

\iet X = the hypotenuse, Then x^ = 3^+4*, &c. 
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4. A rope 50 feet long is extended from the top of a flag 
staff 40 feet high, in a straight line to the ground on the 
east of the flag staff, and on a level with its foot. How far 
from the ^t of the staff will it strike the ground ?^ 

^ns. ±30 feet (§ 5). 

5. How far, if the rope be 45 feet long ? 

Ans. ±20.615 &c. feet. 

6. How far, if the rope be 40 feet long ? 

•^ns. ±0 (i. e. it will strike the ground at 
the foot of the staff). 

7. How far, if the rope be 32 feet long ? 

Ans. ±^—576 = ±24v<— 1. 

In this case, the rope, evidently, will not reach the ground ; so that 
there is manifest absurdity in inquiring how far from the foot of the 
staff it will strike the ground. This absurdity is indicated by the im- 
aginary result (§201. N. 2). 

8. Let the perpendicular drawn from any point of the 
circumference of a circle to the horizontal diameter be 
represented by y ; and let the distance from the foot of the 
perpendicular to the centre, measured on the horizontal 
diameter, be denoted by x ; and the radius of the circle, by 
i?. Then we shall have, for every point of the circumfer- 
ence, ar^-f^^ = i?2 . ory^zzzE^-^x^. §202.3. 

Or, if the radius be 10 feet, we shall have i?^ = 100, and 

y^ z= 100— x*. 

What now is the length of y, when a:=: ? 

Ans. 3^ =+10, or —10 (§ 5). 

9. What is the length of y, when a: = ±1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 

7, 8, 9, 10 ? 

10. What is the length of y, when a: = ±11 .^ 

Ans. y = sj — 21. 
In this case,' the distance measured on the horizontal diameter 
from the centre, being greater than the radius, extends beyond the 
circumference; and, of course, no perpendicular to that line at its 
extremity can meet the circumference. Hence the imaginary result, 
indicating an absurdity (§201. N. 2). 
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^ 9. It is required to lay out 10 acres of land in a square. 
What must be the length of one side ? 

^10. The product of two numbers is P, and the quotient 

of the greater by the less is Q. What are the numbers ? 

P 

Let X = the greater ; then — = the less ; &c. 

§ 203. Again, resuming the complete equation, 

if we suppose (7= 0, we shall have 

Ax^+Bx=zO. 

Dividing by a; (§ 51), we have an equation of the first de- 
gree (§ 51. h)y 

Ax'\-B=.0\ and.". a:= -r-, 

A 

a.) If, however, we divide by -4, we shall have 

a;2-|--ja; = 0j or a:^-t-2pa; = (putting 2p =— j. 
Separating the last expression into factors, we have 

an equation, which will be satisfied, either when a; = 0, or 
when a;-}-2/? = 0; i. e. when aj=:0, or when x-=. — 2p. 

The roots, therefore, of this equation regarded as of the 
second degree, are 0, and — 2p (§ 200. 2). 

h,) In this case also, the sum of the roots with their 
signs changed is equal to the coefficient of a;*, and their 
productf to the coefficient o£x^ (§ 200. 3, 4). The two bi- 
nomial factors (§ 200. 1) are x — and x-{-2p. 

Note. This form of equation is frequently classed and solved at 
a complete equation of the second degree (§206). 

1. Given 2Ex—x^ =z 0, to find x, 

Ans, x = 0, or 22?. 

2. Given r^—2R cos v r = 0, to find r. 

JInSn r = 0, or 2-B cos v. 

3. Given »«— lOx = 0, to find x.] 
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§ 204. Betumiog now to the complete equation, 

Ax^+Bx+O=0, 

and dividing by -4, we have x^-\ — J-a^^- — = ; 

^ XL 

JB G 

or, putting 2p = -r-, and q^ =. — , 

x^+2px+q^ z= 0. 

a.) This is a complete equation of the second degree 
(§ 196) ; and it is perfectly general, since every complete 
equation can be reduced to this form by dividing by the 
coefficient of x^y and substituting convenient symbols for 
the coefficients of x^, and x^. 

h.) This is also the form, to which the principles of § 200 
apply, and will, therefore, be commonly employed in our 
future discussion of the subject 

§ 205. In solving the complete equation, 

x*+2px-h?a = 0, 

we may happen to have q =jp. In this case, the equafioii 
becomes 

x^+2px-{-p^=iOy 

or (§ 93. L), (x-ht?) (x-hp) = 0. 

We have here the equation resolved into two binomial 
factors (§ 200. 1), either of which may be equal to zero. 
But in this case, the factors are equal ; and, consequently, 
the values of x, found from them, will be equal. The 
equation is said, in this case, to have equal roots, viz. -^ 
and— ^. 

Thus, let ar^+20a?+100 = 0. 
Then (x+10)(a:+10) = 0, and x = —10, or —10. 

If we had x^— 20a:+100 = 0, 

we should have x = +10, or +10. 

a,) The sum of the roots, with their signs changed is still 
equal to the coefficient of x^y and their product, to the co- 
efficient of x^. 
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§ 206. But suppose that q is not equal to ^ ; i. e. that 
q^^ the coefficient of x^j is not equal to p^y the square of 
half the coefficient of a; ^ . 

Then the equation, x^'\-'2px-\-q^ = 0, 

gives x^-\-2px = — ^f*. 

If now we. add ^^ to hoth sides of the equation, the first 
member will, evidentlj, become a trinomial perfect square 
(§§ 89, 172), and we shall have 

x^-\-2pX']-p^ =zp^^q9. 

x-^ = V(p^'-^^); §52. N. 

and »=— p+'^/d^^— ^^)j or x = —p^^(p^^-q^). 

Thus, let a;3-j-8a:-|-15 = 0. 

Then x^-^-Sx = —15. 

Adding 4:^(=zp^), a;^+8a:+16 = — 15+16 = 1, 
Extracting the root, x-}-4 = ±1. 

X =z — 4± 1 = — 3, or — 5. 
x+S = 0, or x+5 = (§ 199. b) ; 
and (x+B)(x+5) = a:2-l-8a:+15 =z (§§ 200, 208. h). 

Also (—3) 2-f8(— 3)4-15 = 9—24+15 = ; 
and (—5) 2+8(— 5)+15 = 25—40+15 = 0. 

The process of rendering the first member a perfect 
square, is commonly called completing the square. 

Hence we have, for solving a complete equation of the 
second degree, contaimng but one unknown quantity, the 
following 

RULE. 

§ 207. 1. Reduce the equation to the form x^±2px 
±^^ = 0. Transpose the coefficient of x^ to the sec- 
ond member^ and add the square of half the coefficient 
ofx^to both sides. 

2. Extract the square root of both members^ and 
solve the equation of the first degree thus obtained. 

AL0. 14 
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1. Given a;2_j^a._«6o = 0, to find a:. 

2.^ Given a;^— 6a:+10 ±= 65, to find x. 

-o.-^ Given Sx^Sx+d = 8 J, to find x. 

Ans, a: = |, or f. 
.4.v^ ix^—^x+SO^ = 52 J, to find x. 

Ans. a: = 7, or — 6|^. 

§ 208. a.) The same effect, obviously, will be produced, 
if, without transposing the coefficient of x^, or the absolute 
term as it is sometimes called, we add to both sides a quan- 
tity^ which together with that coefficient shaU he equal to ike 
square of half the coefficient ofx^, (i. e. j92__g2)^ Thus, 

or a:2-|-.2pa;-|-p2_-^2_^2. 

^ = — P+N/{i»^— S'^)* or a: = — p— .y(j52— ^J>). 
K) These values (§§ 206, 208) give the equations 
'''-hP--(;>^"-?^)^= 0, and a:+j9-Hjp3— ^3)i-_ q. 

(.^4^)2_[(^D_^2)i-]2 ^g ^2^ -a,2^2;?x-h>2_^3+52 -- 

x^+2px+q^ = 0. § 200. 1. 

Al:*o p-^jo2«^2)i^^^^2_^2)4— 2p; §200.3. 

jind [— ??— {;>^— 9^)*][-i»-Hj»^-- ?^)^] = 9*- § 200. 4. 

1. Given a;2-f6a;+8 = 0, to find x. 
llereq^=zS,2p = 6; .\p=:3,p^ = 9,ajidp^-^^ =zl. 

Hence we have x^'{-Qx'}-9 = 1 ; and x-\-S = ±1. 
X = —3+1 = —2, or X = —3—1 = — 4- 
a:— (— 2) = a:+2 = 0, or a:— (—4) = a;-|-4 = 0. 
Hence {x+2)(x+4:) = x^+ex+S = 0. §200.1. 

AUo 2-1-4= 6 = 2p, and 2X4 = 8 = q^. § 200. 3, 4. 

2. Given a; 2— 6a:— 40 = 0, to find a:. 

Ans. ar = 10, or — 4. 
Here p 9— J 9 = 9— (—40) = 49. 
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S.\ Given a?»— 16a:+63 = 0, to find x. 
4. Given a:«+16x+63 = 0, to find x. 

§ 209. c.) Resume the equation Ax^-^Bx-\-0=iO; 
•or' Ja:«+JRc =— a 

Multiplying by ^ ^'x^+^fe = — ^ C. 
Adding (J5) 9, A^x^+ABx+i^ = i^^— ^ CC 

Extracting the root, Ax+\B = ( J 53— ^ (7) ^. 

Hence, to complete the square, 

Reduce the eqticUian to the farm Ax^-{'Bx^ 0=. ; trans- 
pose the coefficient ofx^; muUiply hy the coefficient of x^ ; 
und then add to hoth sides the sqtiare of half the primitive 
coefficient ofx^, 

1. Given Sx^+iar— 204 = 0, to find a?. 

5x3+4a; = 204. ^ 
25a;a+20aH-4 = 1024, 
5a:+2 = ±32 ; and .% 5a: = 30, or —34. 
a; = 6, or — ^€f . 

2. Given 2a:3-f8a:— 90 = 0, to find x. 

Am, a? = 5, or — 9- 

d.) Or, Ax^+Bx-\-C=0. 

Multiplying by Ay A^x^+ABc+A 0= 0. 
Adding ^B^-^A (7, A ^x^J^ABx+\B^ = iB«— ^ C. 

Hence, to complete the square, 

MuUiply the egtbation, Ax^-\-Bx^O x^Oy hy Ay and add 
to both sides ^B^-^AO. 

Given 3a:3+2a;— 85 = 0, to find x. 

V 9a;«+6x— 255 = 0. 

Here ^B^-^A 0=z l— (-.255) = 256. 

/. 9a:2+6a:+l = 256. 

,-. 3x+l=z±lB; and.-. 3x=:— 1±16 = 15, or — 17. 

a: = 5, or — 5§. 

Note. When .^ = 1, this solution (§209. c, d) is, evidently, 
fhe tame as that of §§ 207, 208. 
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§210. e.) Again, 

Ax^+Bx+ 0=0; or Ax^+Bx = — tt 
Multiplying hj 4-4, 

4:A^x^+4ABx = —44 C. 
AdcUbQg B^, 4A^x^+4ABx+B^ z= JBa— 44 C. 

2Ax+B = (J?2__44 0)i. 
—B±^(B^—4cA0) 
2^ 
Hence, to complete the square, 

RediLce the eqiccUion to the form ^ar^-|-jBx-f-0'=: / trans^ 
pose the coefficient ofx^ ; multiply hy four times the coeffic-^ 
tent ofx^; and add to both sides the square of the primitive 
coefficient of x^, 

1. Given 3x2— 3a?+| __ q, to find x. 

36x2— 36a: = —8. 
36x2— 36a:+9 = —8+9 = I. 
6a;— 3 = ±1 ; .-. 6a: z=: 3±1 = 4, or 2. 

•*• ^ ^^ ^> or \* 

2. Given ^a:^— Ja:— 22^ = 0, to find a?. 

Ans. a: = 7, or — 6 J. 

/.) Or, multiply the equation, Ja:2+JBa:+ (7=0, by 44* 
Then 4tA^x^-\AABx'\-^ G=z 0. 

Adding 5^— 4^(7, 

4A^x^+MBx+B^ = B^--MO; as in e above. 
Hence, to complete the square. 

Multiply the equation, ^x^+Bx^ (7= 0, iy 4^ ; and add 
to both sides B^—M. G. 

Given a:2— 5a:— 24 = 0, to find x, 

4a:2— 20a:— 96 = 0. 
Here B^-'-^A 6 = 25— (—96) = 25+96 = 121. 

4x2— 20a:+25 = 121. 
2x— 5 = ±11 ; .-. X = 8, or —3. 
Note. When jJ == J, this solution (§•210. «,/) is, obviously, 
the same as that of §§ 207, 208. 
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§ 211. Let x^-^2px-\^^ = be any eqtiation whatever 
of the second degree, containing but one unknown quanti- 
ty ; let also a be one of its roots (i. e. such a quantity as^ 
being substituted for x in the given equation, will make the 
members equal ; or, in other words, will reduce the first 
member to zero). See § 39. 

1. Since a is a root of the equation, we have x = a, and 
X — a=.0. 

Divide the given equation by x — a. 
Thus x^+2px+q 



2 



x^ — ax 



X — a 



x+(a+2p) 



(a-j-2p)a: 

(a-\-2p)x — a 3 — 2pa 

a^-\-2pa'\-q^ = 0, because 
the remainder is simply the first member of the given equa- 
tion with a substituted for x ; which, by hypothesis, redu- 
ces it to zero. The division is therefore perfect {§ 82. (/). 

Hence (x—a) (x+a+2p) = x^+2px'\^ ^ = 0. §200.1. 

2. And the equation will be satisfied, if we take x — a 
= 0, or x-\~2p-\-a = (i. e. if a? = a, or a; = — 2p — a = 6 
(by substitution). § 200. 2. 

3. We have also — a-f (2p+a) = 2p. § 200. 3. 

4. Moreover, since a^-\-2pa-\-q^ = 0f (see 1, above), 

a(— a— 2p)[=:— a2_2j9a] =:5». § 200. 4. 

§ 212. 5. It is also evident from § 211. 1, that, if a is a 
root of the equation x^-\-2px-{-^^ =■ 0, this equation is di- 
visible hy X — a, and will give a quotient of the form x — b, 
of which the second term is the other root with its sign 
changed. 

§ 213. Hence, universally (§ 200), 

1. Every equation of the second degree, of the form 
x^±2px±q'^=i0^ containing but one unknown quantitjr^ 
can be resolved into two binomial factors, of the first degree 

*14 
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in respect to a; (§ 28. b) ; either of which, being put equal 
to zero, gives a root of the equation. 

2. Every such equation has, of course, two roots. 

3. The algebraic sum of the roots, with their signs 
changed, is always equal to the coefficient of x^. 

4. The product of the roots is always equal to the coef- 
ficient ofx^. 

5. Every such equation, of which a if a root, is divisible 
by X — a. 

§ 214. a.) Hence (§ 213. 3, 4), 

Cor. I. (1.). ^ the coefficient of x'^ be egical to zero, the 
roots must be numerically the same, but with opposite signs 
(§ 199. a), (2.) If the coefficient ofx^be equal to zero, one 
of the rqots must be zero (§ 203. a). 

§215. b.) Also (§§213. 4; 9. a; 213. 3), 

Cor. II. (1.) If the coefficient of x^ be positive, the 
roots must have like signs; (2.) if negative, unlike. 
(3.) Jfthe two roots have the sams sign, it vrill be unlike the 
sign of the coefficient of x^. (4:.) If they have different 
signs, the sign of the root which is numerically the greater 
will be unlike that of the coefficient ofx^, 

c.) It is obvious, that, if the roots have like signs, the co- 
efficient of a;^ will be numerically equal to their arithmeti- 
cal sum ; and, if they have unlike signs, to their arithmeti- 
cal difference. 

§ 216. d,) If 5^^ be positive and greater than p^, the pro- 
duct of two numbers is required to be greater than th« 
square of half their sum. This will be shown to be impos- 
sible (§ 220. b), and as no real numbers can satisfy this 
condition, the roots will be imaginary (§§ 201 ; 217. I.). 
Hence, 

Cor. III. Jf the coefficient of x^ be positive and greater 
than the square of half the coefficient of x^,the roots must 
be imaginary. 
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^.^ § 217. c.) The above principles may be otherwise de- 
monstrated ; thus, 

I. Let ^f^ h^ 'positive. 

Then x'^±^'px-\-q'^z=i(^\ and a: = :fjp±y(/)«:f5'a). 

Now, evidently, ^/(j9^ — 9'^)<P 5 ^^^j therefore, both the 
roots are negative, when 2p is positive ; and positive, when 
2p is negative (§ 215. 1, 3). 

It is also evident, that, if g'2>/)^, ^/(JE>^ — g'^ is imagina- 
ry (^^^-f- 2; 216.). 

It is also manifest, that, if one of the roots is imaginary, 
both must be. 

II. Again, let 5'^ be negative. Then x^±2px — q^ = ; 
and X = :fp±^(p^-\-q^). 

Here, obviously, ^/(i?^+$'^)>p ; and, therefore, one 
root must b.e of the same sign as p ; and the other, different 
(§215. 2). 

Also, the root which is of the same sign as p (i. e. of a 
sign diiferent from 2p on the other side), will, of course, be 
numerically the greater (§ 215. 4). 

§ 218. /.) Determine whether the signs of the roots in 
the following equations are like or unlike ; if like, whether 
positive or negative ; and, if unlike, which is numerically, 
the greater. Also determine whether any of these equa- 
tions have imaginary roots. 

1. x^+2lx+n0=i0; x2— 20+75 = 0. 

2. a:3_23a:-|-130 =: ; a;2_|_23a;4-130 = 0. 

3. a:3±60x4-1000 = 0; ar 2 ±eox— 1000 = 0. 

4. a:2±G0x— 11200 = 0; ar2±10ar = 200. 

g,) 1. Write the equation, of which 3 and 4 are the roots. 

Ans. (x— 3)(x— 4) = a:3— 7a;+12 = 0. 

2. Write the equation, whose roots are — 3 and — 4 ; 
—11 and +20; +11 and— 20; —10 and +10; —10 and 
— 10; 10+y— 5 and 10—^—5; — e + S^/—! aad 
_6— 5-s/— 1. 
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A.) In the last example, we have (§§92, 162) 

(a:-|-6— 5 v'— 1) (r+6+5y— 1) = (r+6) a— (5^^— 1) ' = 
(r4-6)^+5« = 0; which is, evidently, impossible (§201. 
N. 2), 

§ 219. t.) Again (§ 210), we shall have the value, 

X = \-2 -, real, when B^ — AA G is positive ; 

and imaginary, when B^ — 4-4 G is negative. That is, the 
roots will be real and unequal, when B^ — 4-4 (7>0 ; 

a^a/ awrf 6gua/, " B^ — 4-4 C= ; 

imaginary, " -S* — 4^4 C<0. 



PROBLEMS. 

^ 220. 1. Given x^— 2x— 24 = 0, to find the values of 
x» Ans, X = -|-6, and — 4. 

2. Given a:2+12a:+35 = 0, to find x. 

Ans. X =: — 5, or — 7. 

3. Given 3a:2+2a;— 10 = 75, to find x. 

Ans. a; =: 5, or — 5|. 

4. Given x^ — x — 210 = 0, to find x. 

Ans. X = 15, or — 14. 

5. Given Ja;^ — j3^+6f = 7, to find x. 

^^ Ans. a; = 1 J, or — J. 

6. Find two numbers whose sum is 100, and whose pro- 
duct is 2100. 

Let X = one of the numbers. 
Then 100— x = the other ; 

and 2:(100 — x) = 2100, by the second condition. 

a;3— 100a:=— 2100. 

We might have formed this equation immediately by 
eonsidering, that the sum of the required numbers taken 
with a contrary sign must be equal to the coefBicient ofx^; 
and their product, to the coefficient of x^. 

Thus a^— 100a?-|-2100 = 0. 



\ 
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«»— 100a;+2500 = 400. § 208- 

X = 70, or aO. 

Otherwise, let x = the excess of the greater number 
above 50 (i. e. half the sum of the numbers) ; then 50+x = 
the greater, and 50 — x = the less. 

Hence [(50+.t)(50— a:) =]2500—a:3 = 2100. 

x^ = 400 ; and a: = ±20. 

504-ar = 70, or 30 ; and 50— a: = 30, or 70. 

7. Find two numbers, whose sum is 100, and whose 
product is 2400. 

8. Find two numbers, whose sum is 100, and whose 
product is 2500 (§ 205). 

9. Find two numbers, whose ^sum is 100, and whose 
product is 2600 (§216). 

Ans. 504-lOv^— 1, and 50— lOv^— 1. 

10. Find two numbers, whose sum is S, and product P. 

a,) In what case will these values be imaginary ? 

Ans. When P> — j = f—\ j. See 9, above. 

Hence, 

The product of two numbers can never he greater than 
the sqtiare of half their sum, 

h.) This principle can be'^proved otherwise ; thus. 
Let A^be the sum of two numbers, and D, their differ- 
ence. 

Then ^aS4- JZ> = the greater, § 57. 3. 

and iS—^D = the less. § 60. 4. 

Also aS+hD) (hS-hD) = aS) »~(ii)) ^ = their pro- 
duct ; which is obviously greatest when (^D) ^ is least, i. e. 
when ^D=:0. 

11. The algebraic sum of two numbers is 8, and their 
product is — 240. What are the numbers ? 
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Here, by § 200, 3, 4, 

a:3— 8x— 240 = 0, or x>— 8a: = 240. 
a: = 20, or— 12. 

Verification. If one of the numbers is 20, the other is 
8—20 = — 12 ; and 20X— 12 = —240. Or, if one of the 
numbers is —12, the other is 8— (—12) = 20, &c. Or, if 
one of the numbers is 20, the other is —240-7-20=— 12, 
and —12+20 = 8. 

12. Find two numbers, whose difference is 10 ; and such 
that, if 600 be divided by each of them, the difference of 
their quotients shall be 10. 

13. Find a number, which added to its square makes 
42. Ans, 6, or —7. 

14. Find two numbers, whose sum is 16, and the sum 
of whose squares is 130. Aiis. 7 and 9. 

15. What two numbers are there, whose sum is aS> and 
the sum of whose squares is Q ? 

Ans. i^i-v/(2 Q—S^)y and i5^i-v/(2 Q—S^). 
c) When will these results be imaginary ? 

Ans. When S^>2 Q. Whence, 
The square of the sum of two numbers cannot he greater 
than twice the sum of their squares. 

Note. As either of the numbers may be negative, this applies 
•qnally to the square of the difference. 

16. The sum of two numbers is 25, and the sum of their 
cubes is 8125. What are the numbers ? Ans. 20 and 5. 

17. A rectangular field contains 20 acres, and one side 
is 40 rods longer than the other. What are the dimensions 
of the field? Ans. 80 rods long, and 40 wide. 

18. A rectangular park, 60 rods long and 40 wide, is 
surrounded by a street of uniform width, containing 1344 
square rods. How wide is the street ? 

Ans. 6 rods, or — h^ rods. 

d.) The second value, — 56, is clearly not a proper solu- 
tion to the problem ; but it is a root of the equation^ and, 
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IB some sense, satisfies the conditions of the problem. For 
we find the area of the street by muhiplying its width by 
each of the sides of the park, and adding to the sum of 
these products the squares formed at the four comers. 
Thus, 

6X60+6X60+6X404-6X40+4X6^ = 1344. 
So 2(— 56x60)+2(— 56X40)+4(— 56)2 = 1344. 

It frequently happens, as we have already seen (§ 137)^ 
that the algebraic expression of a problem is more general, 
and admits of more solutions, than the problem itself at 
expressed in ordinary language. 

aj3*+Pa:»+e=0. 

§ 221. The preceding methods apply not only to equa- 
tions of the second degree, but to all equations of the form 

x2n+/>a:»+ e = 0, 

in which the unknown quantity appears in only two texms ; 
and its exponent in one of the terms is double that in th# 
other. 

This equation may be put under the form, 

Completing the square (5 207), 

X = [— JP± (iP2— Q)^f. § 52. K 

1. Given ar*— 52a;2+576 = 0, to find x. 

Arts, X = ±6, or ±4. 

2. Given ^x — \^x = 1|^, to find x. 

Alts, ^x = Bj or — 1 J ; .•. x=: 9, or 2|. 
In Terifying these results, ^x must be positive for the first valne, 
and negative, for the second. A similar remark applies to the f^- 
lowing example. 

3. Given (a+12)*+(«+12)^ = 6, to find x. 

11 05 

(«+12)'+(*fl2)*+J = i+6 = :y. 
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(x+12)* = — 1± f = 2, or — 3. 

ar+12 = 16, orSl. §52. 

a; = 4, or 69. 

4. Given x^-\-x^ = 756, to find x. 

Ans, X = 243, or (--28)*. 

8 

5. Given x^—x^ = 56, to find r. 

Ans, a: = 4, or ( — 7)^. 

Note. We have seen (§ 213. 2) that every eqaation of the lee- 
ond degree has two roots. It will be proved hereafter, that every 
equation has as many roots as there are units in its degree. See 
1, above. The above process, however, does not always exhibit all 
the roots. 

§ 222. If an equation contain radicals which cannot be 
treated by the method of § 221, it may frequently be re- 
duced by properly arranging the radical terms containing 
the unknown quantity, and raising both members to the 
requisite power. There is frequently great advantage al- 
io in rendering a binomial surd rational (§§ 186, 187). 

The radicals, which most frequently occur, are radicals of the 
eecond degree (i. e. expressions of the square root of quantities). 

1. Given x-{'^(2ax-\~x^) = a, to find x. 

We have ^(2ax-\'X^) = a — x. 
Then squaring 2ax-]-x^ = a^ — 2aa;-}-a;^. 

.% Aax z=z a^ ; and x =z Ja. 

».G„„(»_±i)i+.(_±.)i^.(j5_)U^.; 

Clearing effractions, x-\-^-\^2^(ax) =zb^x. 
Extracting the square root, 

^x-\-^a=z±b^x; 
or (l:fb)^x=z^^a. 

(l^:h)^x = a. 
a a 



x = 



(1t*)»~(Jt1)»' 



*■* 



\ 
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8. Giren *g+2y(a«+a;«) =: ^ ^^ , to find x. 

Ans. X = |a. 

4. Giyen^^^ti^^=i^,tofind«; 

^iP — ^v(ic — a) X — a 

If we render the denominator of the first member ration- 
al ($ 187), multiply by a, and extract the square root, we 
shall hare * 

Olearing of fractions and transposing, 

^/(x^ — ax) = a±na — x = (l±n)a — x. 
Squaring, x^^-ax = (l±n) ^a^--2(l±n)ax+x^. 

(l±n)«a 
""^ l±2n • 

5. GiTon w ( \): ^=J, tofind*, 

^(a-f-x) — ^(a— a:) 

2a5 

^- <^'^°° l-^(l-:c») - l+^(l-<r») =^ *^ ^^ 
the yalue of a?. jln«. x=.±\. 

§ 223. Eyery complete equation of the second degree, 
containing two unknown quantities, and having only posi- 
tive integral powers (§ 22. c, d)y is, obviously, of the form 

(5 197) 

Ay^+Bxy-\- Gc^-^-Dy-^Ex+Fzn 0. 

That is, it contains terms of the zero, the first, and the 
second degree with respect to both and each of the un- 
known quantities. 

a,) A single equation of this kind is, of course, indeter- 
minate (§ 122, a) ; and wiU give, for any value whatever of 

ALO. 11^ 
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cither of the unknown quantities, two values of the other 
(§ 213. 2). 

§ 224. b.) Such equations are of continual use in thd 
higher applications of Algebra, in expressing the relation 
between two variable (§ 136) quantities which are so con- 
nected, that a change in the value of one, in general, in- 
volves a change in the value of the other ; i. e. between 
two variables, which are functions, one of the other (§* 26. 
136. a). 

d.) Thus, let x denote the distance from any point in the 
circumference of a circle to a given straight line, and y the 
distance from the same point to another line perpendicu- 
lar to the first. Then, the relation between these distances 
will be such, that, if one of them be given, the other will 
be determined ; and if another point be taken at a different 
distance frOin the first line, it will also, in general, be at a 
different distance from the second. That is, a particular 
value of X requires a corresponding value of y; and a 
change in the value of x involves, in general, a corre^^pond- 
ing change in the value of y. 

d,) An equation, expressing some known relation be- 
tween these distances, is called an equation of the curve. 
1^7 means of such an equation, the properties of the curve 
are easily and rapidly deduced. 

e.) The equations of the circle, ellipse, parabola and hy- 
perbola are of the second degree, and contain two variables. 

Thus, y^-\-x^ — i?2 = is the equation of the circumfer- 
ence of a circle, when the distances x and t/ are measured 
from two diameters at right angles to each other. For in 
that case these distances for any point of the curve, togeth- 
er with the radius drawn to that point, form a right angled 
triangle, of which the radius is the hypotenuse. Whence 
x^+y^ = jR^ (Geom. §188). 

Note. A straight line is represented by an equation of the first 
degree, between two variables. Thns, y =^x^b ; a and b being 
either positive or negative. 
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f,) The employment of equations of this kind for the dis- 
covery of geometrical truth belongs to Analytical Geome- 
try and to the Dififerential and Integral Calculus. And 
this, at the same time, furnishes one of the most important 
applications of the principles, already demonstrated, of equa- 
tions of the second degree. 

§ 225. The ordinary algebraic treatment of equations of 
the second degree, containing two unknown quantities, sup- 
poses two equations (§ 122. d, e) ; and deduces values for 
the unknown quantities, which will satisfy both equations. 

Let there be given the two equations, 

and Aftf^-\'Byx-\- Ox^-{-iyy+Bx-\-F = 0. 

If now one of the unknown quantities, as y, be found in 
terms of ^ and known quantities, and this value be substi- 
tuted in the other equation, there will, of course, result an 
equation containing but one unknown quantity. If this 
equation be solved, and the values found for x be substitu- 
ted in one of the primitive equations, corresponding values 
of y may be found. 

But it is sufficiently evident, that the equation so obtain- 
ed by the elimination of one of the unknown quantities will 
be of the fourth degree, which, in its general form, we are 
not yet prepared to solve, 

§ 226. . Though we are not prepared for a general solu- 
tion of two equations of the second degree containing two 
unknown quantities, yet certain classes of such equations, 
<5an be solved by applying the principles already demon- 
strated. 

This is true of all those equations, in which the elimina- 
tion of one of the unknown quantities results in an equa- 
tion either of the second degree, or of the form, x^*±Px^ 
±©=0(§221). 

1. Given a;3-f^3 = 100, 

«9— y« = 28, to find a: and y, 
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Adding, snbtractingy and diyiding by 2, we hare 

«« = 64, .•.ap=±8; 
aild jr« = 86, .•. y = ±6. 

2. Giyen ap«+y« = 100, 

aey =48, to find « and y. 
From the second eqnationf 

Substiitiiing in the first, 

a»+— 5- = 100, 

x*— 100x3 =—2304. §221. 

a:« = 64, or 36 ; and x = ±8, or ±6. 
y=±6, or±8. 

a.) The last example may be more convenientlj solved 
without elimination. Thus, adding and subtracting twice 
the second equation to and from the first, we hare 

x«+2xy-fy2 = 196 ; 
and x2»_2xy+y3 = 4.^ 

ic+y = ±14 ; and a>— y = ±2. 
.-. X = ±8, or ±6 ; and y = ±6, or ±8 ; as before. 

3. Given xa-fxy-f-y» = 112, 

x^—xy-fy* = 48, to find x and y. 

Ans. X = ±8, y = ±4. 

4. Given x^+xy = 180, 

xy-fy^ = 45, to find x and y. 

Ans, X = ±12, y = ±3. 

5. Given 4xy=96--x2y2, 

X'^= 6, to find X and y. 

u47». X = 4, or 2, or 8±^21 
. y = 2, or 4, or 3q:^/2lK 

6. Given x^+x+y = 18— y», 

xy = 6, to find x and y» 

uln^. x=3, or 2, or — 8±^/3, 
£ y=2, or 3, or -^ify^S, 
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§ 227. h.) If one of the equations be of the first degree, 
and one of the quantities be eliminated, then the resulting 
equatfon will be only of the second degree. 

1. Given 2a;-|-y = 10, 

2x^ — xy'\-3i/^ z= 54, to find x and p. 

From the first, y = 10 — 2x. 

Substituting, 2x^--x(10—2x)+B{W-'2x) « = 54. 

Arts, a; = 3, or 5^ ; y = 4, or — |. 

2. Given2aH-y=9, 

^^2: 10, to find x and y. 

Ans. x = 2, or 2J; y = 5, or 4. 

3. Given x+p = 10, 

x^-{-y^ = 50, to find x and y, 

§ 228. c.) It is sometimes convenient to employ auxilia" 

ry unknown quantities, such as the sum and difference, or 

the sum or difference and product or quotient. 

NoTB. If one or both of the equationB he of a higher degree, the 
problem can frequently be solved by an equation of the second de- 
gree. 

1. Given x-\^ = a, 

a.3_|^3 --. j^ to find X and y.^ 

Let X = «+/, y =z s— ^, and .«. (§ 57. 3)8 = J(a;-f^) = Ja. 
Then x^+y^ = (s+t) ^+(s-^) ^ = 2s^+Gst^= b. 
Hence <« — _^ — ^ an^ ^ _. j_/_^ — a a^ 

.*., introducing the value of «, 

2 V 3a y "~2 \ 12a / * 
- a /45 — a^\i 

Let a = 10, and ft = 370; a = 12, and ft =1008; a = 7 
and ft = 217. ^ 

♦15 



a: 
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2. Giyen ar-fy = 8, 

x*-|-y* = 706, to find x and y. 
Let a?=*-|-^,y=« — ty and .•. «=5(a;-fy)=4 
Then a^-j-y* = (sJ^^J^e-^)^ = 2«4+12«3<3+2«* = 706. 
Or, as « = 4, 512+192^3^2^4 -- 706. 

<*+96«a = 97. 
<^ = 1, or --97 ; and < = ± 1, or±^— 97. 
x=5, andy=3; orx=3,y=5; 
or a: = 4±^— 97, and y = 4^:^—97. 

3. Given 4a;3—2a3r = 12, 

2y9+3a:yz=8, to find x and y. 
Assume xzuzy^ L e. substitute zy for a;. 

Jin*, a: = ±2, or ±1-^7. 
y=±l, or q:fv^. 

4. Given 3a;«+a;y= 68, 

^^-|-3a?y = 160, to find a; and y. 

jln5. a: = ±4, or :fV^/^i 
y=±5,or±i^^3. 
cf.) Frequently, by a little reduction^ the form of the 
equations can be changed, so as to be conveniently solved. 

5. Given x^y—y = 21 

x^y—xy =: 6, to find x and y. 
Finding y from each, and equating the two valnei, the two sides 
of the equations will be found to have a common factor. 

6. Given a;^+3a?+y=73—2a:y, 

y 2+3y-|-a? = 44, to find x and y. 
If we add these equations and transposoi there will retalt an tqua* 
ttouj from which orfy can bo found. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



EATIO AND PROPORTION. 



§ 229. In considering the relative magnitude of quanti- 
ties of the same kind, we may inquire, either how much one 
exceeds the other, or how many times the one contains the 
other. The former of these relations is simply the differ^ 
ence of the quantities; the latter, their quotient^ is also 
called their batio.^ 

§ 230. The ratio of two quantities is the relation 

expressed by dividing one of the quantities by the 

other. 

2 

Thus, the ratio of 2 to 8 is » (otherwise written 2:3); 

o 

that of a to 5 is 7 (otherwise, a : h). 

a.) These are merely different ways of expressing the 
same thing; a ratio being simply a fraction. 

h,) The first term (§111. N.) of a ratio is called the an- 
iecedent, and the second the conseqiienty of the ratio. 

c) A ratio being simply a fraction, its terms may he both 
midtiplied or both divided hy the same number without al- 
tering the value of the ratio (§ 113. 3). Thus, the ratio of 
2 to 3 is the same as that of 2x^ to3x5,or of } to |. So 
the ratio of a to & is the same as that of am to fan, or of 

— to — . That IS, 
m m 

{Jk) Lat., relation* 
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a 
2__2X5 _| a_^mn_jn 

m 
or, 2:3 = 2X5:3X5 = 1: f , &c. 

§ 231. A PROPORTION is an equation consisting of 

two equal ratios. 

Thus 2:3 = 6:9, or | = f is a proportion. 

o i am 

So, a : 6 =: »» : n, or Y = — • 

o n 

Note. Instead of* the sign of equality, four dot« (::) are seme- 
times used. Thus, we may write indifferently 2 : 8 : : 6 : 9, or 
2 : 3=6 : 9 (read in either case 2 is to 3 as 6 to 9). The sign of 
equality is, however, preferable. 

a,) The terms of the ratio are called also terms of the 
proportion. The first and last terms are called the ex- 
tremesy and the second and third, the means of the propor- 
tion. 

h.) If the second and third terms be the same, that*quan- 
titj is said to be a mean propobtional between the other 
- two. Thus, 

2 : 4 = 4: 8; a^ : ah=zah: b^ ; 

a^ ab 

ah'^W 

Here 4 is a mean proportional between 2 and 8 ; and 
ahy between a^ and 5^. 

Note. In this case, the three terms are said to be in continued 
proportion. 

§232. Let a : 5==^ : ^, or Y = v. 

I 

Clearing of fractions, alz=ihk. That is. 

In any proportion, the product of the extremes is equal to 
the product of the means. 

Thus, if 5 : 7 = 10 : 14, then 5X14 = 10X7. 

Hence, 



or l = t; Tr = r2' 
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«. Cor. I.) If any three terms of a proportion be given^ 
the fourth may he found* 

For, if the means and one extreme be giren, the other 
extreme will be found by diyiding the product of the 
means by the given extreme. Or, if the extremes and one 
mean be given, the other mean will bo found by dividing 
the product of the extremes by the given mean. Thus, 

If XI 6 = 11 : 22, then 22a:=6C; anda;=z3. 

So, if 5 : a; = 10 : 40, then lOx = 200 ; and a: = 20. 
Or, if 5 : 13 = 15 : a, then « = 39. 
Note. Th« last is the form ordinarilj used in Arithmttic. 

h.) Again, let a: x=:x:b. 

Then ah=:x^. Hence, 

Cor. II. 1£ three terms be in continued (S 231. 5. 'S.)'pT<h 
poTtion,the preduct of the extremes is equal to the square of 
the mean. 

Thus, if 2 : 12 = 12 : 72, then 2X72 = 12X12 = 12^ 

c) Also, if ^ 'ai x^=.x : h, then 

x^=:ab; and x = (aby. Hence, 
Cor. in. The mean proportioned between two numbers is 
equal to the square root of their product. 

Thus if 3 : « = x : 48, then a; = (3X48)^ = 12. 

Find a mean proportional between 1 and 9 ; between 2 
and 8 ; between 5 and 500 ; between a^ and b^ ; between 
i?-|-« and jR-KT. 

$233. Let alznbh. 

Dividing both members by b and by If 

7- =z -, or a : 5 = i': f. Hence, 
o I 

If the product of two numbers be equal to the product of 

two other numbers, ^Ad two factors of either product may be 

made the means^and the two factors of the other product the 

extremes of a proportion* 
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Thus, if 7X15 = 3X35, 

tlien 7 : 3 = 35 : 15, or 7 : 35 = 3 : 15, &c. . 

So, if a/'x— x"»[= a/'(a:— a/0] = ^«— a/'», 
then a/' : A—x" = ui+ar" : x— a/'. 

1. What proportion results from the equation Bin(a+J) 
8in(a— 5) = sin»a— fiin^ft ? 

Am* sin (a — i) : sin a — sin 5 = sin a-f-iiu h : sin(a+ft). 

2. What proportion from the equation sin 5 sin C7 = 
siticsinJ?? 

a.) Also, if a;* = aft, then a : a; = a; : ft. 

fience, evidently, 

Cor. If the product of two numhert he equal to the 
square of a thirds this last is a mean proportional between 
the other two. 

Thus, if 12^ = 2X72, then 2 : 12 = 12 : 72. 

So, if y^=: X^-^x*, then H+x : y =2 y : if— a?. 

Transform the following equations into proportions. 

1. y^ = 2i?a; — x^. Ans* xiy:=-y i 2R—x* 

2. y^ = 2pa:. An$. x:y:=y :2p* 

3. ^» = tanocota;ui«=a/'a:. 

§ 234. Let a : ft = ^ : /, or Y=r- 

o I 

I. Multiplying bj ft, and^dividing by i^ 

-=:j-; or a : A^si^ft : /. 

Or, multiplying by /, and dividing by a^ 

T =- ; or / : ft = ^ : a. dence, 
a 

The means or the extremes of a proportion may exchange 

places. 

Thus, if 2:3 = 8: 12, then 2 : 8 = 3 : 12. 

NoTB. The interchange of the means ia called AXiTBRirATiON?; 

(0 Lat. alterno, to int€rchang€; hence alternando» by inter- 
changing. 



1 
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and the quantities are said to be in proportion alternately, or alter- 
nando. 

§285. n. Again l-T-r=l-r-|-. 

-=r ; OT b : a=zl : k. Hence, 
a k 

The terms of each ratio of a proportion may exchange 

places ; i. e. the antecedent may be made consequent, und 

the consequent, antecedent. 

Thus, if 2 : 3 = 8 : 12, then 3:2 = 12:8. 

Note. This is called nrvERsioirm; and the qnantities are said 
te be in proportion by inversion, or invertendo* 

i 236. III. Adding ±1 to each side, 

-±1~-±1 

.-. (§114. a)5!— zz:— -; OTa±b:b = k±I:l. (1) 

Again(§235) ^=^. •'•l±l=l±^. 

a±b k±l . , , . - , 

=——-; or a±b : a =.k±l:k. (2' 

a k 

Hence, 

The sum or difference of the first and second is to either 
the first or second^ as the sum or difference of the third and 
fourth is to the third or fourth. 

Thus, if 7 : 5 = 14 : 10, then 7±5 : 7 = 14±10 : 14. 

Note. In this case the qaantities are said to be in proportion by 
composition^ or componendo, when the sam is taken; and by divie- 
ion or dividendo*^, when the difference is taken. 

a.) Also ch\-b : k-\-l= a: k; § 234. 

and a — b : k — I =ia: k, 

a-\'b : k-[-l = a — b : k — t. 

or (§ 234) a+J : a—b = k+l : k—i. 

I.I r ■ n ■ ■ ■ I ..-^——1 M ail »l ^ 

(m) Lat. inyerto, to invert; hence invertendo, by inverting, (n) 
Lat. compono, to compound, hence componendo, by compounding * 
(o) Lat., from diyido, to separate ; by separating* 
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Hence, 

Cor. The sum of the Jirti and second is to their differ- 
encCf CLS the sum of the third and fourth is to their difference. 

Thus 3:2 = 6:4; .•.3+2:3—2 = 6+4:6—4. 

Hence {S\ 234-286), 

§ 237. If four quantiHes he in proportion^ they' will he 
in proportion hy dUemaiionf hy inversion^ by composition^ 
or hy division. 

§238. Leta: 5 = i:/, or-7 = r-. 

o I 

Adding ±n (§ 42. a\ 

a , h a±nh k±ni 

J- ±W = T- X». •*. — £ = ; • 

O I 1 

a±nh : b=ih±nl : /. (1) 

Again (§ 235), - = r; and - ±m =: r ±»i ; 

a K a K 

b±ma l±mk 

or = — r-. 

a k 

'b±ma : a = l±mh : h (2) 

We hare also (§ 234) aih = h:li 

and from (1), a±nh : h±nl=- h : /= a : h ; 

and from (2), h±ma : l±mh =za:k=:h :l. 

.\ (§ 231) a±nh : k±nl= h±ma : l±mJc, (3) 

Now (§ 230. c) ma and mk have the same ratio as a and 
k I also nb and rd^ the same as h and l. Hence, 

If either both antecedents or both consequents be increased 
or diminished by quaiitities having the same ratio as either 
eonsequents or antecedents, the results will be in proportion 
with either the antecedents or consequents, or with each other. 

Thus, if 2 : 4= 6 : 12; then 2±3 : 4 = 6±9 : 12 ; 

and 2 : 4±1 = 6 ; 12±3 ; 2±3 : 4±1 = 6±9 : 12±3. 

NoTB0. (1.) ma and mk are called squimultiplxs^ (i. e. 

products by a common multiplier) of a and A:. (2.) If m and n be 

^— — ^-^^-^— ^— ^^— — — ^^^^- - - - 

(p) Lat. isquus, eqital, and mnltiplico, to multiply (§66. Note 

19.) 
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each eqnal to nnitj, the formalie (1) and (2) of this section become 
identical with (1) and (2) of §236. 

§ 239. Let a:b = h:l 

_, ma mh ^a h , ma mh . ._ 

Then -Y" =T- 5 ~T = T> ^-^^ "T = ~T' § ^2. c, d. 
I no nl no nl 

ma:b = mk:{; a:nh^=k:nl; 

and ma : nb zn mk : nl. Hence, 

JSquimuUiples of the antecedents and of the consequents 
of a proportion will be in proportiony either with the origin 
nal antecedents, or consequents, or with each other. 

Thus, if 2:4 = 6:12; then 2X5 : 4X7 = 6x5 : 12X7. 

Or, 2X5 : 6x5 = 4X7: 12X7 = 4: 12 = 2: 6. 

• 

Note. We may, obviously, multiply both terms of a ratio (§ 280. 
c) or both the antecedents, or consequents (§ 42. c, d) of a propor- 
tion, by a common multiplier, without destroying the proportionality. 

§240. Let a:b:=e ',f=^g \h=.h\h 
Then aJ = a5 ; and (§ 232) 0/*= be; ah=zbg', al=z bh 

a{b+f+h^ = b{a-^+g-{4c). 
.-. (§ 233) a+e+^+^ : b-\-f-\-h-\4=: a:b = e:f&c. Hence, 

In any number of equal ratios, the sum of all the antece^ 
dents is to the sum of all the consequents as any one of the 
4xntecedents is to its consequent. 
Thus, if 1:2 = 3:6 = 4:8 = 5:10, 

then 1+3+4+5 : 2+6+8+10 = 1:2. 

§ 241. Let a : bz=.k : L 

Then (§ 52. N.) ^ = t^ ; or a\ : 5» = &» : l\ Hence, 

Like powers of proportional quantities are proportional. 

Thus, if 1 : 4 = 64: 256, 

then 13 : 43 = 64^ : 256^; 

and v'l : ^^4 = ^74 : ^^256. 

Note. The ratio of the squares of two quantities was formerlj 
called the duplicate ; that of the cubes, the triplicate ; of the square 
ALO. 16 
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and cabe roots, the subduplicate and subh'iplicate, ratio of the quan- 
tities themselves. The ratio of the square roots of the cabes (i. e. of 
the three half powers) is sometimes called the sesquiplicate ratio of 
the quantities. 

§342. Let a : h=.k : l; e :f=g : h; and r : 8=.x : i/. 

^, a e r k a X aer kqx 

Then — . — . — = —• — . — • or = * 

h ' f ' s I ' h' y' b/s Ihy ' 

or aer : hfs = kgx : Uiy. 

The same will evidently hold of any number of propor- 
tions. HencO) 

7%e products of the corresponding terms of any number 
of proportions are proportional. 

Thus, if 1:3 = 6:18, and 10:6 = 15:9, 

then IXIO : 3x6 = 6X15 : 18x9. 

Notes. (1.) When the terms of two ratios are thus multiplied 
together, the ratios are said to be compounded. (2.) If equal ra- 
tios are compounded, we obtain the ratio of the powers of the quan- 
tities (§ 2a). 

§ 243. The following exhibits, very briefly, most of the 
principles above demonstrated (§§ 232-242). If the truth 
of any of these expressions is not self-evident, write the ra- 
tios in the form of fractions. 

ar or 
1. ar:a = 5r:6;or — = — (§§113. 1; 114; 230. a). 

a o 

' 2. abr = ahr, §232. 

3. ar:br = a:b. § 234. See 113. 3. 

4. a : ar = 5 : &r. § 235. 

5. ar±a : a = br±b : b; or a (r±l) : a = i (r±l) : b. 
§236. 

G. a (r+1) : a (r— 1) = b (r+1) : b (r— 1). § 236. Cor. 
Note. Other principles may be exhibited in like manner.* 

§ 244. When the first of four quantities is to the second 
as the fourth is to the third (i. e. as the reciprocal (§18) of 
tlie third is to the reciprocal of the fourth), they are said to 
be inversely (§ 235) or reciprocally proportional. 
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Thus, if, on a railroad, a freight train runs 15, and a pois- 
senger train 30 miles an hour, their times of passing over 
«qual distances on the road will be inversely or reciprocal- 
ly proportional to their velocities. That is. 

Time of 1st : Time of 2d = Vel. of 2d : Vel. of 1st = 



Vel. of 1st, • Vel. of 2d. ' ' ' — y y' 

If, however, they run equal times, as 3 hours, then the 
distances will be directly proportional to their n^elocities. 

VARIATION. 

§ 245.^ These relations are sometimes concisely express- 
ed by saying, that one class of quantities, or, still more 
concisely, that one quantity varies directly or inversely 
as another. This form of expression is denoted by this 
symbol oo, or ==, placed between the quantities. Thus, 
xuiy^ OT x = y, (read x varies as y). 

Thus, in the examples of the last section, the time is said 
to vary (or to he) inversely or reciprocally, and the distance 

directly, as the velocity. Or, Tui — \ DznV. 

So, the number of men required to accomplish a work in 
a given time varies directly as the amount of work ; if the 
amount of work be given, the number of men varies in- 
versely as the time allowed. 

§ 246. If a:==^, then we shall have, obviously, 

x\7i '=iy \yl \ or X I yzzzxf I yf, 

X xf 

- = - 2= w, a constant number. { 1 ) 

y yf 

Also, x-=.my\ andv = — a?« (2) 

Hence, 

When one quantity varies directly as another, (1.) the 
ratio of the numbers by which they are expressed is con- 
stant; and (2.) each is equal to the oihev muUiplied hy 
isoijae constant number^ 
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1 11 

a:y = odyf =zm,& constant number. (1) 

AlsOy x=z — ; and y = — . (H) 

y ^ 

Hence, 

If one quantity varies reciprocally as another, (1.) the 
product of the numbers by which they are expressed is 
constant; and (2.) each is equal to a constant quantity di- 
vided by the other, 

a.) The converse of the principles in this and the last 
section is evidently true. 

Hence, (3.) any equation, containing variable quantities, 
way be written as an expression of variation ; and may be 
simplified by dropping any constant factor on either side. 

Also, (4) if all the factors on one side be constant the 
other side is constant (§§ 246. 1 ; 247. 1). 

Thus, if we have the area of a circle •=.nR^, n being 
constant^, then the area varies as the square of the radius ; 

or area==i?2. 

So, S representing the space fallen through \ij a falling 
body, and T^ the time of its descent, if S=^ mT^, m being 
constant, then the space varies as the squaie of the time; 
or S = T^. 

Again, if the area (A^) of a rectangle = its base (x) X 

its altitude (y) ; i. e. if -4^ = ay, then 

. . the area A^ .1 , 1 

the base = -; —r — :- ; or x = — = A^- ; and a: oo - ; or 

the altitude y y y 

the base varies inversely as the altitude. 

h,) In the last example, the area varies as the product of 
the base and altitude. So the solidity of a parallelopipe- 
don varies as the product of its length, breadth and thick- 
ness. 

{(0 TT, Greek letter jpi, Eng. p; the initial (§ 1. d) of irepu^peia^ 
periphery y circumference. In common use, 7r = 3.14159 &c. th9 
circomference of the circle whose diameter b imity. 
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y 

c.) If a; 02 -, then x varies directly as y, and inversely as 

z. Thus, the weight ( TT) of a body above the surface of 

the earth varies directly as its mass (iRf ), and inversely as 
the square of its distance [D) from the centre of the earth. 

That is, W Xii ^^. 

§ 248. 1. If, above the surface of the earth, the weight 
of a given body (i. e. its gravitation towards the' earth) va- 
ries inversely as the square of its distance from the centre 
of the earth, how high must the body be raised, that its 
weight may be only half what it was at the surface ? 

Let X = the height above the surface of the earth ; 

r = the radius of the earth ; and 

w = the weight of the body at the surface. 

Then w'.\w = —', ^-^-^ = (r+a;) ^ : r« ; 

or 1 : \z=.{r-\-x)^ :r^. 

J(r-f-x) 3 HZ r^ ; or x^-\-2rx =. r^, 



X =z — r±r^2. 

Note. Taking the upper sign, and finding ^2 approximately, 
we have x z=. .jjyUj.r. The lower sign gives the distance measured 
downward (§5) through the centre. 

2. How far must the body be removed from the surface, 
that its weight may be t(?' ? 

Here we have w :w'-=. (r-\-x) ^ : r ^ ; 
or ^w : ^v)' = r-\-x : r 

w 

3. How much weight will the body lose, if it be remov- 
ed a given distance {D) from the surface ? and what will 
be its weight there ? 

Here wiw'^i (r^D) ^ : r^ 

fv : W'-io' = (r+D) ^ : (r+D) 2— r ^. § 23 6. 

♦16 
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, C2rB+D'')io 

If 2> is very gmall compared with r, D^ may be neglected, and 
we ihall have 

22) 

rr+2Z)' 

Let -0 = 1, 2, 5, 10, 100, 1000 miles, w=.\ pound, and r = 
4000 miles ; and find the values of v^ and v) — w^ 



w — %o^ •=. . w. 



CHAPTER IX. 



EQUIDIFFERENT, EQUIMULTIPLE 
AND HARMONIC SERIES. 



I. EQUIDIFFERENT SERIES. 

§ 249. A series of quantities such that each differs 
from the preceding by a constant quantity, is called 
an ECtuiDiFFERENT scrics ; and sometimes an ariih- 
metical series or progression. 

a,) Such a series can, of course, be continued to any ex- 
tent ; and its character is determined, if we know any one 
of its terms and their common difference. 

Thus, if 7 be one of the terms, and 3 the common differ- 
ence, we shall have the series, 

.... —5, —2, 1, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, ... . 

Or, if 8 be one of the terms, and — 2 the difference, we 
shall have 

.... 12, 10, 8, 6, 4, 2, 0, —2, —4, . . . r 
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b,) If the common difference be positivey the series is 
called increasing ; if negative, decreasing. The first of the 
series in a above, is an increasing series ; the second, a de- 
creasing series. 

c.) Though every series may be continued without limit, 
we ordinarily have Occasion to consider only some definite 
number of terms, of which the two extremes are called the 
first and last terms. 

§ 250. If a be the first, and I the last of n terms of an 
equidifferent series, and D their common difference, wc 
shall have 

Ist, 2d, 3d, (n— l)th, nth, 

a, a+D, a+2£>, . . a+(n—2)D, a+(n—l)DoTl; 

whence, obviously, Z=a-f-(?i — 1)D, (1) 

That is. 

The last term is equal to the first term, plus the product 

of the common difference hy the number of terms less one. 

Note. Of course, the common difference must be taken poditive 
or negative, according as the series is increasing or decreasing. 

1 . What is the 7th term of the series 1, 3, 5, &c. ? 
Here a = 1, -D = 2, and n = 7. 

l=ia-\'{n—l)D= 1+6x2 = 13 

2. Given a = 25, Z) = — 2, and » = 14 ; to find L 

Ans» — !► 

3. Given a = 0, Z) = 1, and n = 100 ; to find I 

Ans. 99. 

§ 251. If 5 represent the sum of n terms of a series, we 
shall have 

s = a+(a+D)+(a+2D) . . +{ [a+(w— 1)-O]( = > J 
and, writing the terms in the reverse order, obviously 

.: Adding the equations, 

2«=(a+0+(«-K)+(a-H) • . +(a+0 = »(*+0. 
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,=^(^. (2) ThatM, 

The sum of any number of terms of an equidifferent se- 
ries is equal to the number of terms into half the suin of the 
extremes. 

1. What is the sum of 20 terms of the series 1, 3, 5, 7, 
&c.? 

Here a = 1, Z) = 2, and n = 20. 

I = a-{-{n—\)D = 1+19x2 = 39. 
8 =1 Inia+l) = i . 20(1+39) = 400. 

2. Given a = 1, D= 1, and w = 10 ; to find I and s. 

Ans. ? = 10, ^ zz: 55. 

3. Given a = 20, Z)=—2,and» = 21; tofindZand^. 

Ans. I = — 20, 5 = 0. 

4. Let o = 20, i) = — 2, and w'= 11 ; and find I and s. 

§ 252. a.) It is obvious from the addition of the two 
series above (§ 251), that the sum of any two terms equidts^ 
tantfrom the extremes is equal to the sum of the exU ernes. 

Or, beginning with a, the mth term=: a+(7W — 1)Z>; 
and, beginning with /, the with term = I — (m — 1)D. 

Now the sum of these two terms, equidigtant from the 
extremes is a+/. 

h.) Hence, if the number of terms be odd^ the middle 
term is half the sum of the extremes. 

c.) Such a term is called an equidifferent mean^ and 
sometimes an arithmetical mean. 

d.) The equidifferent mean between two quantities is 
found by taking half their sum. Thus, the equidifferent 
mean between 1 and 2 is 1^, or 1.5 ; between 1 and 1.5, 
1.25 ; between 5 and 15, 10. 

e.) The middle term is also equal to the sum of aU the 
terms divided by their number. Eor 

8 = K«+0^ ; ••. - = i(«+0 = ^^® middle term. 



K 
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NoTB. A mean of several quantitie.4, whether they be equidi/Te* 
rent or not, is found by dividing the sum of the qaantities'by their 
nwnber. The mean or average temperature for a week or month is 
found in this way from the several ^daily temperatures observed dur* 
ing the given period. 

§ 253. /.) If (§§ 250, 251) we substitute in (2) the value 
of I in (1), we shall have s in terms of a, D and n. Thus, 

« = ni(a-H) = wa+iw(w— 1)Z> = w[a+^(n— 1)2>]. 

§ 254. The formulae, I = a-\-{n — 1)Z>, and s = iw(a+0> 
should be carefully remembered. They contain, it will be 
observed, five quantities. If any three of these be given, 
we shall have two equations containing two unknown quan- 
tities which may therefore be determined (§§ 124-128). 

a.) In fact, from the first, a = l—(n — 1)B ; (3) 

«=^i; (4) 

n — i 
and w = -^-+l. '^ (5) 

h.) In like manner, from the second, 

n = ~; (6) 

a = ^-/; (7) 

Z = — -o. (8) 

n 

§ 255. c.) From formula (4) we can interpolate!' any 
number of equidifferent means between two given extremes. 
For let it be required to interpolate m intermediate terms 
between a and J, We shall have the whole number of 
terms, », equal to m-\-2. Hence, n — 1 = w-f-lj an4 

-J / I — a \ h — a 

\ n — 1/ wi+l* 
Hence we have the series, 

(r) Lat. interpolo, Fr. intcrpoler, to insert. 
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1. Interpolate 8 equidifferent means between 1 and 10. 

2. Find 6 equidifferent means between 1 and 15. 

4256. 1. Givena = l, Z>=il, and n = 100; to find / 
and 5. Ans, 1=. 100, s == 5050. 

2. What is the nth term of the series of example 1 (i. e. 
the nth term of the natural series 1, 2, 3, 4, &c.) ? 

Ans. n, 

3. What is the sum of n terms of the series 1, 2, 3, &c. ? 

Ans. '^. 

4. What is the nth term of the series 1, 3, 5, 7, &c. ? 

Am^ 2n — 1. 
Substitute for n, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. 

5. What is the sum of n terms of the above series of 
odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, &c. ? Ans, n'. 

Substitute for n as above. 

6. Suppose a body, falling freely to the earth, descends 
m feet the first second, 3m the second'second, 5m the third, 
&c. Now if its fall occupy T seconds, how far will it fall 
in the last second ? Ans. (2 T—'l)m. 

7. How far will it fall in the whole T seconds ? i. e. 
what is the sum of the series, m, Bm, 5/w, &c., to T terms ? 

Ans, m T^, 
Substitute, in these two examples, for T, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, &c. Al- 
so find the value of the expressions thus obtained, on the supposition 
Ibat m =2 16^. 

n. EQUIMULTIPLE SERIES. 

§ 257. A series, such that each term is formed by 
multiplying the term immediately preceding by a cmi- 
siant multiplier^ is called an equimultiple series ; 
sometimes also a geometrical series or progression^ 
or a progression by quotient. 
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Note. The constant multiplier has been sometimes called the 
ratio. For convenience and distinctness, however, we shall call it 
the common multiplier, or simply the multiplier, 

a.) Such a series can, of course, be continued to any ex- 
tent ; and its character is determined, if we know any one 
of its terms and the common multiplier. 

Thus, if 7 be one of the terms, and 3 the common multi- 
plier, we shall have the series, 

• • • ^T> 4> 2 J, 4, 21, 63, .... 
So, if 8 be one of the terms, and J the multiplier, we 
shall have 

... 32, 16, 8, 4, 2, 1, i, i, . . . 

h,) If the common multiplier be greater than unity, we 
shall have an increasing series ; if less, a decreasing series. 
The first of the two series in *a, above, is an increasing, the 
second a decreasing series. 

c.) Though every series may be continued without limit, 
we ordinarily have occasion to consider only some definite 
number of terms, of which the two extremes are called the 
first and last terms. 

* 

§ 258. If a be the first, and I the last of n terms of an 
equimultiple series, and m the common multiplier, we shall 
have 

1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, (n— l)th, »lh, 

a, am, am^, am^, am^, . . . arrS^^, anC^"^ or /. 

Whence, obviously, I = aw"" ^ . (1 ) 

That is, to find the nth term of an equimultiple series. 
Multiply the first term by tlie (n — l)th power of the com- 
mon multiplier, 

1. What is the 6th term of the series 1, 2, 4, &c. ? 
Here a z=: 1, m = 2, and « = 6. 

Z(=a»i"-i) = lX2« = 32. 

2. Given a = 3, m = 2, and n = 10; to find /. 

Ans. 1536. 
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3. Given a z= 64, w = J, and n = 8 ; to find /. 

Ans, ^. 

4. Given a = S100, 7n = 1.06, and w = 10; to find/; 
i. e. to what will $100 amount in 10 years at 6 per cent, 
compound interest? Ans. / = $179.09. 

5. What is the amount (A) of p dollars, at compound 
interest for t years, at the rate r ? 

Here we have 

l-j-^ ^= the amount of one dollar for one year. 
p(l-^r) = " jp dollars " 

p(l+r)(l+r)= " P(l+r) " " 

&;c. 

Or, p = the amount at the heginning of the first year ; 

j»(l-[-r) =: " " second " 

;?(l+r)3= « «< third " 

• * . * . 

jt>(l+ry»-i= " " nth '' 

p(l+r)'= « « (<+l)th " 

i. e. at the end of t years. 

The successive amounts constitute, obviously, an equi- 
multiple series ; in which we have given a-=.p^m-=- 1-f-r, 
and n = t-\-\ ; to find l=A. Ans. A =p(l-|-r)'. 

6. What is the amount of $50 at 6 per cent, compound 
interest for 12 years ? Ans. $100.61. 

7. What sum, at the rate r, will amount to -4 dollars in 
t years ? ^ A 

(1+ry 

■^8. What principal at 6 per cent will amount to $1000, 
in 10 years? Ans. $558.37. 

9. At what rate of compound interest will p dollars 

amount to A dollars in t years ? . /A \ 1 

\p / 
Let p = 100, A = 150, and « = 8 ; &c. 

a.) If we have w < 1, and w = oo, then putting ?n = -7 

tn 



Ans. p = ^^ , . See 4, above. 
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(«i' being of course > 1), we shall find ' ( = am*""^) = 

(1 \*-i a am! am' ^^.^ft^ ^x. r^. 

m J m *■ m oo 

The last term of a decreasing infinite equimultiple se- 
ries is zero. 

Notes. (1.) Of an infinite series, there can be no last term. 
And, on the other hand, in forming the terms by multiplication, we 
can never arrive at zero; though we mast evidently approximate to 
it. Hence, the inconsistency in speaking of the last term of an in- 
finite series is compensated by placing it beyond any finite namber 
oT terms; i. e. at an infinite distance. 

(2.) In the two series, 

Ij h h h &c. ; and 2, 1, J, \, &c., 

any term whatever of the first is half t];ie corresponding term of the 
second. Hence, the last terms are said to be in the same ratio. 
Now this comparison can, obviously, be made only between terms at 
some definite distance from the beginning. That distance, however, 
can be taken as great as we please; and the terms, consequently, 
can be brought fis near zero (and, therefore, as near equality) as we 
please, while the ratio remains constant. Thus infinitesimals, 
though regarded as equal to zero, may, like finite quantities, have 
any definite ratio to each other, 

$ 259. b.) It is evident, from the formation of the sev- 
eral terms of an equimultiple series, that the product of a?iy 
two terms equidistant from the extremes must be equal to 
the product of the extremes. 

In fact, if a be the first of n terms, the term which has p 
terms before it will be an^ ; the one which has p terms 
after it, being the (n—p)thy will be equal to am""^~^. 

Hence their product 

amPX«w»-P-i := a^m""'^ = aXani"'^ = al (§ 258). 

c.) Or again, if a be the first term, and m the multipli- 
er, we shall have the (p-\-l)ih term = am^. 

(s) It is evident that, ^nce m'^I, a finite number of factors, 

each equal to m', may be taken sufficient to produce any finite num- 
ber whatever. Hence, if we combine an infinite namber of these 
Ikctors, the result will be infinite* 

▲LG. 17 
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But, if we begin with I, the multiplier is, obviously, — ; 

in 

/ 1 \* I 

and the (p4-l)th term =/( — ) =r--. 

antpyj—- = a/. 



wP 



d.) Hence, if the number of terms be odd, (ht product of 
the extremes will he eqtud to the square of the middle term 
(it being equally distant from the two extremes). 

e.) Such a term may be called an equimultiple mean. It 
is sometimes called a geometrical mean, and is simply a 
mean proportional between the extremes (i§ 281. 5 ; 232. b). 

$ 260. If s represent the sum of n terms of an equimul- 
tiple series, we shall have 

Multiplying by m, 

ms^=am'{'am^ -^am^ -\-am^ -\- • +«!»". 
Subtracting the first of these equations from the second, 
ms — s = am"* — a ; or (m — l)s = a{m'\ — 1). 

,=^J^. (2) Thati., 

m — 1 ^ 

To find the sum of n terms of an equimultiple series, 

Raise the multiplier to the nth power ^ and subtract 1 f 

multiply the remainder by the first term, and divide the pro 

duct by the mtdtiplier diminished by unity* 



§ 261. a.) We have * = —, § «60. 

^ m — 1 

and ;=am'»-i. §256. 

^_lm--a ^j^^^ 

m — 1 ^ 

To find the sum of n terms of an equimultiple series, 

Multiply the last term by the multiplier^ subtract the first 

term^ and divide by the multiplier less one* 
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h,) If m<l, both 9»* — 1 and m — 1 will be negative. 
In that case it is convenient to change the signs and the 
order of the terms, thus ; 

a( 1 — m") a — Im 

1 — m 1 — wi 

1. Find the sum of 20 terms of the series 1, 2, 4, d, &c 

Here a = 1, m = 2, and w = 20 ; 

.c=?^l) = i<|!!=L) = 1,048,575. 
w»— 1 2—1 ' ' 

2. Giren a = 243, m = ^, and » = 7 ; to find I and 5. 

3. Given a = 1, m = 4, and n = 5 ; to find I and s. 

Ans.l=2b^\ 5 = 341. 

4. Given a =: 1, m = J, and n = 6, to find / and «. 

Arts. l=^^\ 6= 1 JIJ. 

c.) If m < 1, and n = oo, we should have, reasoning as 
in § 258. a, a«»'*= aw* = 0, 






That is, 

The sum tf a decreasing infinite equimultiple series is 
equal to the first term divided hy the difference between uni- 
ty, and the common multiplier. 

We might obtain the same result by substituting the 
value of Z (§ 258. a) in formula (3) of § 261. 

Notes. (1.) If n is infinite, n — 1 is infinite also. For, if n — 1 
were finite, n being greater by unity than a finite number, must be 
finite also. In like manner, if any finite quantity whatever be eub- 
traded from infinity, the remainder is still infinite, (2.) Hence, 
we have oo = OD±a. That is, an infinite quantity is not afifected by 
the addition or subtraction of a finite quantity. 

1. Given a = 1, wi = J, and n = oo ; to find the sum of 
the series. Ans. « = J. 

2, What is the sum of the infinite series, whose first 
term is 1, and multiplier ^? Ans, 1^. 
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3. Given a and « in a decreasing infinite series, to find 

m. s—a ... a 

Ans. m in: , 1. e. 1 . 

* s 

4. Given a = 1, j = 3, and w = oo, to find m. 

Ans. m = f . 

5. Given m and s, when « i= oo, to find a, 

Ans. a =: (1 — m)s. 

6. Given m = J^, « = 10, and t^ = oo, to find a. 

Ans, a == 8. 

§ 262. (f.) Suppose that at the end of one year from the 
present time, and also at the end of each succeeding year, 
a man invests a dollars at r per cent, compound interest. 
What will be the whole amount of his investment and in- 
terest at the end of f years ? 
- We shall have the 
amount of the^r^^ investment for t — 1 years = a(l-{-ry-i ^ 

" second " «— 2 " =a(I+r)*-«; 



last hut one <*' 1 year = a(l-j-r) j 

last « « =05. 

Hence, if A^ = the whole amount, we shall have 

or (§260) ^ ^/ = a-^iZli—i. (i) 

r 

Note. This is the amount of an annuity* of o dollars, which has 
been forborne (i. e. left unpaid) t years. 

1. Given a = $100, r = .06, and t = 10 years ; to find 
A\ ^ws. ^' = $1318.08. 

2. Given a = S200, r = .05, and ^ = 8 years, to find 
A. ^ns. ^^ = $1909.82. 

€.) The present worth of an annuity for any number of 
years is, evidently, the same as the present worth of the 
amount of the annuity (§ 262. d); i.e. it is such a sum^ as, 
— - ■ ; 

{t) Fr. an^ui^e'^ yearly payment ; from Lat. annus, a year. 
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put at interest now, will produce that amount in the given 
time (§ 258. 7j. 

If]/ = the present worth, we shall have (§ 258. 7 ; 262. d) 






(2) 



1. 6iven> = $100, r = .06, and « = 10 years ; to find 
y. J««.jt>' = $736.01. 

2. Given a = $500, r = .06, and < = 1 2 years ; to find 
A' and j/. Ans. A' = $8434.97 ; p' = $4191.92. 

/.) If the annuity be & perpetuity^ (i. e. if it Isat foriver)^ 

we have ^ = oo, and (§ 258. N. s) ,^ , ^, = 0. 

a 
.% i/ z= -, the sum, evidently, Vhose annual interest is a. 

g.) These formulae, as well as those relating to com- 
pound interest (S 258. 5-9), will be the same, whether the 
interest and annuity be payable at the end of each year, or 
of each half year, quarter, month, day, hour, or other peri- 
od ; r denoting the interest of $1 for the given period, and 
t, the number of the periods, 

h.) Or, if r = the interest of $1 for a year, 

t = the number of years, and 

n = the number of periods in a year, we shall have 

- = the interest of $1 for the given period ;] and 

nt = the number of periods. 

.-. (§ 258. 5) A =:p(l+ -)"'. (3) 

Also (§ 262. cO 1 ^' = t[0+3""-0' (^) 

and (§ 262. e) ;>' = ^[l- (l+^)^- (^) 

Given jp = $100, r=.06, « = 4, and « = 3 years; to 
find A. Ans. A = $119.52. 



(tf) Lat. perpetnitas, that which lasts forever. 

♦17 
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1.) The interest may be conceived to be payable at each 
moment as the use of the money is enjoyed. In that case, 
n becomes infinite, and formula (1) reduces to a peculiar 
form, which will be considered hereafter. 

y.) If, while the interest is payable annually, the com- 
pound interest for a part of a year be required, the value 
of t in the formula of § 258. 5 h^QOTae^ fractional. 

Thus, the compound annual interest for half a year is 

jt>(14-r)^ ; for one third of a year, Jt>(l-f-r)^ ; &c. 

So, for two and a half years, we have A = j!)(l-|-r) '. 

§ 263. h.) This last result corresponds to the case in 
which n becomes fractional in the formula, Z=aw""^ of 
§ 258. Nothing prevents our assigning a fractional value 
to n either in the equidifferent or equimultiple series. 

Thus, in the series 1, 3, 5, 7, &c., if w = 3 J, we have 
/(i=a+(n— 1)2? =1+2^X2 = 6. 

So, in the series 1, 2, 4, 8, ifec, if n = 3 J, we have 

/(=aw"-i) = 1X2^^=2*= 32*= 5.65685&C. §258. 

Note. This, it will be observed, is equivalent to interpolating a 
single mean, equidifferent or eqaimnltiple, as the case may be, be- 
tween the third a.nd fourth terms of the series (§§255; 265). 

l.) Again, n may, obviously, become zero, or negative. 
Thus (§ 250), \eta = l,D = 2, and n = 0. 
Then ?[ = a+(w— l)i)] = l+(0— 1)2 =—1. 
If n = —3, then I = l+(— 3— 1)2 = —7. 

Also (§ 258) let a = 1, m = 2, and n = 0. 
Then l(=:amr-^) = lX2o-^ zz: 2-i = J (§ 17). 

Ifn = — 3,then/=lX2-3-l = 2-*=:TV 
§264. The formulae, Z = am«-i (1), 8 = ^ — ^ (2) 

wi— 1 

and * = ■- (3) should be carefully remembered. 

They contain, it will be observed, five quantities, from any 
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three of which the other two may, obviously, be found 

(§ 254). 

/ 
a.) Thus, from the first, a := ^_^ . (4) 






m 






I 

ft.) To find 71, we have wi**-i = -. That is, n— 1 is the 

a 

exponent of the power to which m must be raised, to pro- 
duce -. An equation, in which the unknown quantity is 

an exponent, is called an exponential equation; and is 
solved by a peculiar process, which we are not yet pre- 
pared to investigate. 

§ 265. c.) From formula (5) we can interpolate (6 255. 
N. r) any number of equimultiple means between two giv- 
en extremes. For, if it be required to interpolate p terms 
between a and b, we shall have the whole number of terms, 
n, equal to j»+2. Hence, n — 1 =zp-j-l, l=zb, 

and m = ( - )"~^ = \)^^' 

Hence we have the series, 

/h\-l- /ft\-2- fb\J^ /^\2±1, „ 

1. Interpolate 2 equimultiple means between 3 and 81. 
Here /? = 2, p+l = 3, a = 3, and J = 81. 

m = M^+i" = 27* = 3. 
Hence the series is 3, 9, 27, 81. 

§266. 1. Given a = ^, m=2, and »=zilO, to find / 
and ». Ans. Z = 32, « =z 63^|. 

2. Given a = 1, m = 1, and n = 100 ; to find I and s. 

Jiw. /=!, « = 100. 
NoTx. Here we have 

q(m^--l)^_l(l--l)_0 



\ f»—l /"" 1—1 "^O* 
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apparentlj indetennkate (§109. c). Bat when m = l, we bare 
(§ 140) 

^ — i = nm"-i = 100xl»»=:100. 
m — 1 

8. Given a = 1, m = —x (where a: < 1), and n = oo, to 
find s ; or, in other words, to find the sum of the decreas- 
ing infinite series, 1 — x-^x^ — ^a:3+&c. 

Arts* 5 = 



\-\-x 

If we had x > 1, we shoald find the same result, bat by a difierent 
process. 

4. Of four terms of an equimultiple series, the product 
of the two least is 8, and of the two greatest 128. What 
are the numbers? Ans. 2, 4, 8, 16. 

5. What is the vulgar fraction equivalent to the repeat- 
ing decimal .121212 &c. ? An$. ^. 

Notes. (1.) This is the same thing as finding the sam of the se- 
ries .12+.0012+&C. to infinity; where a = .12, m = .Ol, and 
n=:ao. (2.) In the same way, the valne of any repeating deci- 
mal may be foand. Thas, we have 

.1111 &c.==.l+.01+001-f&c. = .l-T-(l--..l) = .l-r-.9==| 

6. Find the vulgar fraction equal to .lOlO&c. ; 222&c. ; 
.456456&C.; 74357435&C. 



HARMONIC SERIES. 

1 267. 1. l^ree numhers are said to be in habhoxioal*' 
proportion, when the first is to the third, as the difierenoe 
of the first and second is to the difiference of the second and 
third. 

Thus, if a : c = a — h : h — c, then a, h, and e are in 
harmonical proportion. So 2, 3 and 6 are in harmonical 
proportion, because 2:6 = 3 — 2 : 6 — 3. 

2. Four numbers are said to be in harmonical propor- 
tion, when the first is to the fourth, as the difierence of the 

(») Gr. dpfiovia, joining, harmony. 
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first and second is to the difference of the third and fourth. 
Thus, 6,8,12 and 18 are in harmonical proportion ; 
because 

6:18 = 8-6: 18—12. 

i 268. Let a, h, and c be in harmonical proportion. 
Then a : c = a — h : b — c. 

ah — ac = ac — he ; (1) or {ar\-€)h = 2ac, 

b = ^; (2)andc = -^. (3) 

J 269. A harmonic series or progression is one in which 
a7ii/ three consecutive terms are in harmonic proportion. 

Thus, 6, 3, 2, 1.5, 1.2, 1 form a harmonic series, as will 
be readily seen bj forming proportions as in § 267. 1. 

§ 270. Let a, h, c,ff g, A, &c., be consecutive terms of a 
harmonic series. Then (§ 268. 2) 

. 2ac 2hf - 2cff J. 

a+c 6+/ -^ c+g 

Dividing unity by both sides of each equation, 

l=f±i. l-i±£. l=£i^ &c 

b 2ac/ c 2b/ ' f 2cg ' 

''l=l(Wa)' l = li}+l)' 7=1(1 + 7) • **'• 

.*. -, T, -, -z, -, &c. are terms of an equidifferent se- 
a o c J g , 

ries (§ 252. d). That is. 

The ?'eciprocaIs of the terms of a harmonic series consti- 
tute an equidifferent series. 

a.) This principle may be shown otherwise. Thus, 

ah — ac = ac — he, $ 268. 1. 

Dividing by ahc, l^^r • ^ ^^^' 

h,) Conversely, it can be readily shown, that the recip- 
rocals of the terms of an equidifferent series constitute a 
harmonical series. 
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c.) In order, therefore, to interpolate any number of har- 
monic means between two quantities, or to continue a har- 
monic series, of which two terms are given, we have only 
to interpolate a like number of equidifferent means between 
the reciprocals of the given terms ; or to extend the equi- 
different series, of which those reciprocals form a part; 
and take the reciprocals of the terms so found. 

Thus, to insert two harmonical means between 60 and 15; 
we must insert two equidifferent means between ^jf and 
xV« This will give the equidifferent series ^*^, ^^, ^%, ^. 
Hence, the harmonic series is 60, 30, 20, 15. 

The sikcceeding terms of the equidifferent series will be 

eV* W(5i FIT > 

and the corresponding terms of the harmonic series, 

12, 10, 8f, &c. 

§ 271. One of the most interesling examples of harmonio 
series consists of the reciprocals of the natural numbers, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. ; 

viz. 1, h h h h h &c. ; 

or, reducing the first six terms to a common denominator' 

and taking the numerators, 

60, 30, 20, 15, 12, 10, 

Note. This series may be regarded as the origin of the term 
harmonical or musical proportion; the name haying been applied to 
this series on acconnt of the perfect harmony produced by six musi- 
cal strings of equal thickness and tension, and having their lengths in 
the ratio of these numbers. For the sharpness of the sound produced 
by a string, is found to be directly as the number of its vibrations in 
a given time; and the number of vibrations is inversely as the length 
of the string. Hence, the longest string sounding the key note, the 
second string will sound the octave ; the third will sound the twelfth, 
or fifth of the octave; the fourth, the fifteenth or double octave; the 
fifth, the seventeenth or third of the double octave; the sixth, the 
nineteenth or fifth of the doable octave. 



CHAPTER X. 



PERMUTATIONS AND COMBINATIONS. 



§ 272. Changes in the order of things arrang^,d to- 
gether are called permutations'". To determine the 
possible number of changes of this kind, is the ob- 
ject of the theory of pennutations. 

§ 273. A single individual, as the letter a, can obvionsly 
give rise to no question of the kind. But, if a second let- 
ter, hy be taken, this can be placed either before or after the 
first; thus ah or ha* Thus, 

the permutations of two letters =: 1 . 2 = 2. 

Let there be a third letter, e. This maj hare three pla- 
ces in each of the permutations of the two lettersi thus, 

eahy achj and cdfc ; cha^ hca^ and hac. 

That is, it may stand before each of the other letters, 
and after them both. Hence, the number of ^the permuta- 
tions of three things will be 

2X3 (or, for symmetry) 1.2.8 = 6. 

In like manner, a fourth letter might stand in four pla- 
ceS) in each of the six preceding permutations, and would 
give the number of 

permutations o£four things = 1.2.8.4 = 24. 

So B, fifth letter might stand in^t^e places in each of the 

— ■ 

(w) Lat. permutOf to change. 
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24 permutations of four letters ; givlDg five permutations 
for each change of the four. Hence, the number of 

permutations oifive things = 1.2.8.4.5 = 120. 

Thus, when the nth letter is introduced, there being n — 1 
letters in each of the preceding permutations, the new let- 
ter can stand in n places in each of those permutations ; 
and we shall have the whole number of 

permutations of n things = 1.2.3.4.5 . . (n — l)n. 

1. How many permutations can be made with the six 
vowels a, «, i, o, w, and y ? Ans» 720. 

2. How many permutations can be made in writing the 

nine digits? Ans. 362880. 

NoTJC. The es^pression [n] is sometimes used to denote the pro-> 
ductl.2.3 . . n. Thus [10] = 1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9.10. 

§274. We sometimes inquire the number of 
changes in the position of n things taken, not all at 
once, but a part at a time. The changes thus pro- 
duced are called arravffements or variations* 

To find the number of such arrangements, we must con- 
sider that we may write any one of the n letters, as a, be- 
fore each of the remaining n — 1 letters. "We shall thus 
have n— 1 arrangements of n letters taken two and two, in 
each of which a stands first "We may, in like manner, 
have n — 1 arrangements in which h shall stand first ; and 
so for each of the n letters. Hence, the whole number of 
arrangements of n things taken two at a time will be 

n(n — 1). 

Again, each of these n(n — 1) arrangements of n letters 
taken two at a time can be placed before each of the re- 
maining n — 2 letters. Hence, the number of arrangements 
of n things taken by threes will be 

w(w— l)(w— 2). 

In the same way, placing each of these n(n — l)(n — 2) 
arrangements before each of the remaining n — 3 letters, the 
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number of arrangements of n things taken /our at a time 

wiU be n(w— 1) (w— 2) (n— 3). 

And, in general, the number of arrangements of n things 
taken jp at a time will be 

n(n — l)(n — 2) . . (n—p-]-!); or [«, n— jt?-[-l], 

by a notation analogous to thatjof § 273. N. 

a.) We have, obviously, 

nin^l) . . (n^+l)^ 1.2.3 {n^) ' 

That is, the number of arrangements of n individuals ta- 
ken jt? at a time is equal to the whole number of permuta- 
tions of ^'individuals, divided by the number of permuta- 
tions of n — p individuals ; (i. e. hy the number of permuta- 
tions which can be made with the individuals left out of 
each arrangement). 

1. How many arrangements can be made with the 10 
Arabic numerals, taken 2 at a time ? Ans, 90. 

2. How many, if they be taken 3 at a time ? 

Ans. 720. 

3. How many arrangements can be made from the 72 
aumbers of a lottery, taking 3 numbers upon each ticket ? 

Ans. 357840. 

h.) l£p = w, we shall have simply the permutations of n 
things = w(n— 1) . . . . 2 . 1, as in § 273. 

§ 275. Combinations are the groups, that can be 
formed of individuals without reference to the order 
of arrangement; in other words, groups such, that 
no ttvo of them shall be composed of the same individ- 
uals. Thus ab and ba form two permutations or 
arrangements, and but one combination. 

And, in general, whatever be the number of things, on- 
ly one combination can be formed by taking them all at 
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once. For two combinations are not different, unless thej 
differ in, at least, one of the individuals contained in them. 

Hence, each combination of n things may be subjected 
to 1 . 2 . 3 . . n permutations, without affecting the combi- 
nation. So, if we combine n things, j9 at a time, each com- 
hination admits of 1.2.3 p permutations or ar- 
rangements. 

Hence we shall have only one combination for every 

1.2.3 p arrangements. If then we divide the 

number of arrangements by the number oi permutations in 
each arrangement, we shall have the number of combina- 
tions. 

That is, if we combine n things, j9 at a time, we shall 

Lave 

... No. arranffements of n things taken p & p 

No. combinations = —— : ^ . . — -. 

No. permutations oip things. 

Now the number of arrangements of n things taken p at 
a time is (§274) 

n(n — 1) (^—: ?'+l) ; or [w, n—p-^l'] ; 

and the number of permutations ofp things is 

1.2.3 . . . . p; or [^p"]. 

Therefore the number of combinations of n things taken 
/> at a time is 

7i(n — 1) . . . (n—p-\-l) [w, n— /)+l] 

1.2.3 . . . . p - ip] 

a.) If the letters denote algebraic quantities, the number 
of combinations of n letters taken p at Si time is, evidently, 
the same as the number of distinct products of the quanti- 
ties taken p aX a time. 

b.) If n things be taken p at a time, then (§§ 274 a ; 275) 

n(n — l)..(n— »+l)(n—p) .. 3.2.1 
No. of arrangements = J \.2.3 (n- ^^ ' 

No. of combinations^yr'j ' ' ^"-P+^f"^^ ' -f'^'. 

1.2.3 . . . p. 1.2.3 . . . (n— y) 
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Again, if n things be taken n—p at a time, we have 
No. of arrangements = 'K»-l) • •(»-H-l)(«-P)- • 3-2.1 . 

1 . «.o . . • • p 

No. of combinations =!$!=^-:-Li!5=4i)i^I^:^. 

1.2.3 . . . p. 1.2. 3 . . . (n—p) 

Hence, the number of combinations of n individuals, i^ 
the same whether thej be taken p, or n-^p, at a time. 

Thus, the number of combinations of 10 letters will be 
the same, whether thej be taken 3 and 3, or 7 and 7. 

c.) The last principle is evident also from the fact, that, 
for each combination of p things taken, a combination of 
n—p things must be left. 

1. How manj products (§ 275. a) can be formed of the (5 
quantities, a^, a^, a^, a^, a^, a^,"^ by taking them 1 by 1, 
2 by 2, 3 by 3, 4 by 4, and 5 by 5 ? 

Ans. 6, 15, 20, 15, and 6. 

2. How many products of 4 quantities taken 1, 2, 3, and 
4, respectively, at a time? Ans, 4, 6, 4, and 1. 

d.) The number of combinations must, of course, be 

a whole number. Therefore ^ iT^^ is a whole 
number. 
{x) These numbers, i, ], ;,, &c., are used as accents (§1. e). 



CHAPTER XL 



UNDETERMINED COEFFICIENTS. 



i 276. Let the equation 

- Aa^+Bsfi+ Oif +&C. = A'a^'{-B'oi^+ (7'af^+&c (1) 

be true for aU values of x (i. e. whatever value may be as- 
signed to ar) ; A, B^ O, &c., and A'j B% (7', &c., being any 
quantities whatever not equal to zero or infinity, and each 
member of the equation being arranged according to the 
ascending powers of x. 

It is required to determine the relation existing between 
the exponents, and also between the coefficients of x in the 
corresponding terms, on the two sides of the equation. 

Dividing both members of the equation by a^, we have 

Now, as this equation is true for all values of x, it is true 
when a? = 0. But if a; = 0, the first member reduces to A 
(the exponents of x in all the terms, but the first being > 0^ 
i. e. positive] ; and the second member evidently, becomes 
zero,' ifp^p 9 infinite^ if j»'<jt>. 

Hence, ifp^p, we shall have 

A=^0, which is contrary to the hypothesis ; 
and, i^p^-^Pt A=zco, also contrary to the hypothesis. 

We must, therefore, have|?'=j» ; which gives y—^ =; ; 

and, if » = 0, 

A=:A\ 
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Hence, removing equal quantities from both sides of (1), 

B3^+ Oxr+&c. = B'x^'+ G^3if'+&c, (2) 

Dividing by a;', and making a; = 0, we shall prove q = q% 
and B=2B^. And, in like manner, r^^r'y 0=;z 0^ ; (fee- 
Hence, 

§ 277. Ijf an equation between two polynomials^ 
functions ofxy be true for all values ofx^ it must have 
like powers ofxon both sides; and the coefficients of 
the like powers must be severally equal to each other. 

§ 278. a.) Let the equation be given of the form, 

A+Bx-^- Gc^+ifec. = A!-{'B'x+ C7'a;3+&c. (3) 
Then, making a; = 0, A=zA^; 

and canceling A and A' in (3), dividing by x, and again 
making a; = 0, B=B' ; &c. 

§ 279. b.) Or, again, transpose all the terms of equation 
(3) to the first member, and arrange with reference to the 
powers of x» Thus, 

A—A'+(B-B')x+( 0— a^)x^+&c. = 0. (4) 

Making ar = 0, A — A' = ; and .•. A = A'. 

Then (B—B')x+( O— O0x^+&c. = 

Dividing by ar, B-B'+( C— G^)x+&e. = 0. 

Making a; = 0, B—B' = ; and B=^B' ; and so on. 

Represent A—A^ by M; B—B^ by if; 0—0^ hj P; 
&c. Then if we have, for all values of x, 

M+Nx+Fx^+^Q. = 0, 

we shall have also 

M=0; i\r=0; Pz=0; &c. Hence, 

§ 280. Jffany polynomial of theformj M+Nx+Ib;^ 
+4-C., be equal to zero for all values ofx^ each of the 
coefficients of the several powers of x^ must be sepa* 
rately equal to zero. 

*18 
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e») An equation, which is true for all values of a varia^ 
ble, is said to be true independently of the variable. Such 
an equation is an absolute equation (§ 37. d). 

Thus, the equation, 

(a+x)^ = a^+2ax+x^f 

is true independently of x. On the other hand, the equa-^ 
tion, l+a^ = 2x — x^j 

maj be true ; but its truth depends on the value given to x 
(§ 88). 

§ 281. The above principle (§§ 276-280) is the founda- 
tion of the method of undetebmined coefficients ; a 
method of very great utility in the development of func 
tions and the investigation of principles. 

1. Develop into a series. 

Assume r-r— = Ax-''^'\'Bx^-\- Cx'\-Dx^-\-^c, 
Then, if a; = 0, we have 1 = oo ; which is absurd. 
Again, assume Tj~~ = Ax-{'Bx^'\- Cx^'\-^<i, 

X. I X 

Then, if a; = 0, we have 1 =: ; which is absurd. 
Assume then --— z= A-\-Bx-\' Ox^-\'Dx^'\-^c. 

Clearing of fractions and transposing, 

= -4 -\-A x+B x^+O a;a+&c. 
—1 +^ +(71 +2) 

.-. ^—1 = 0; -4+^=0; ^(7=0; C4-i>=:0; &<y. 
^ = 1; ^=—^ = —1; C=— ^=1; 
i> = — C=— 1; &c 
Introducing the values of Ay By Cy &c., we have 

---T--z=r l-7-a:+a;3 — x^-^-x^ — ^a;*-|-^c. 

Note. The results of the several suppositions, in this instattOtf, 
indicate the method of ascertaining the form of the series to be as^ 
timed. We may generally determine this, before writing tbe seiies^ 
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by making a; = in the function to be developed. The aeriet must 
be taken, so as to become finite, infinite or zero for a; = 0, according 
as the function becomes finite, infinite or zero for the same value of x, 

2. Develop (a— a;)-i. See § 87. c. 2. 
Assume = A'\-Bx-\- 0b;*+2>a:3+&c. 



a — X 



Then(H6) l = ^a— ^ 

+aB 



x—B I x^—0 



x^ — &c. 



*•. Aa = \', aB— ^ = 0; aC--B = 0; a2>— 0=0; &c. 

.-. -4=-; B = — = — ; G= — =z — i I> = -Ti &c. 
a a a^ a a^ a* 

Or (flH-a:)-i — a-^+a-^x+a'^x^+a'*x^+&c. 

= a-i (l+a-ia;H-a-2x2-f &c.) 

3. Develop (a — xy. 

Assume (a — x) ^ = A-^-Bx-}- Ox ^'\-Dx ^ -|-&c. 



x^+2BC 
+2AD 



Squaring, a—x = ^1^4-2 JLBx+J?^ 

+2 AG 

A^ — a; 2AB = -^1; B^+2A0=Q; 
2Bai-2AD = 0; &o. 



X^'\-&C» 



* • 



2-^ 2ai 2 . 4a* 

A i I X Ix^ Ix^ 

2a' 2.4a' 2.2.4a- 



i/ 1 X 1_ x^ 1 x^ 6 ^1__^^ Y 

** \ 2a 2.4a3 2.2. A^a^ 2.2.4.8 a* ^' J 

32- 5 

4. Decompose —5 — ;; — r-^ '^^ fractions, whose sum is 

x^ — Dx-|-o. 

the given fraction, and whose denominators are the factors 

of the given denominator. 

x«-.6a:+8 = (x— 4) (x— 2). § 218. 1. 
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Therefore assume 

8a:— 5 _ A , IT 



a;3— 6a:+8 x— 4 ' x— 2 

.-. 3a;— 5 z= ^(x— 2)+JB(a:— 4) == (^+J5)a:^(2^+4B). 
.-. ^+JB = 3, 2^+48 = 5. .-. u4=J, Bz=z—\. 

3a:— 5 7 1 a co o 

~T — 7^ — r^^^2w T^'^TT/ ^» oee § llo. 3. 

a:3— 6x-|-8 2(a:— 4) 2(a:— 2) 

Otherwise ; as the equatioD, 

3a:— 5 = u4(a:— 2H-J5(a:— 4), 

is true for dJU values of x^ it is true, when a: = 2 (i. e. when 
a:— 2 = 0). 

Introducing' this value of a:, we have 

6—5 = 5(2—4) ; and .-. JB =— J. 
Again, if a: = 4 (or x — 4 = 0), we have 

12—5 = J(4— 2) ; and .•. -4 = J, as before. 

a3+fta;g / a^-^-hx"^^ % 

a ^x — X 3 \ X (a — ^a:) (a-\-x/ ' 

^"'•x+2^)-2(5^y Seems. 2. 

6. Develop (l+a:)-(=^^^-=j^,) in an 

infinite series. 

Am. 1— 2a:+3x3— 4a:3-|-<fec. Compare § 87. c. 5. 

3a;3 1 

7. Decompose ^^^:pp^-j^. 

X x-j-i X — 1 
1 X 

8. Develop in an infinite series. 

X~T~X 

Jn*. 1— 2x+2x^— 2x»-Hfec- 



o. 
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BINOMIAL THEOREM. 



§ 282. Any positive integral power of x-j-a can be fonnd 
by multiplying x-^-a into itself the requisite number of 
times (§ 164). The proper combination of this process 
with division and with the extraction of roots will give 
negative and fractional powers (§ 163). 

But this process, when applied even to positive integral 
powers, beyond a few of the lowest, becomes tedious ; its 
application to negative and fractional powers would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient. 

The Binomial Theorem enables us to find im- 
mediately an?/ poiver of a binomial, whether the ex- 
ponent be positive or negative, integral or fractional. 

§ 283. Let it be required to find the nth power of x-{-a. 

I. Let » be a positive integer. 

Then the nth power of a+a is the product of n factors 
each equal to x-\-a ; i. e. 

(a;-|-a)"= (x-^a)(x'\-a)(x-\'a) ... to n factors. 

To find how the terms of these factors are combined in 
the terms of the product, multiply together n unequal fac- 
tors, x-{-a^, x-\-a2, ar+«3> a>|-a;j. 

Then (aH-aj)(a;-|-aj,)z=a:^+«i X'\-a^a^. 

(«+«l)(«+«8)(«+«3) = «^+«l x^+^i^u 



iC-j-flfjOgCtj. 



iu 
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[§ 283. 



(x-\^^Xx+a^)(x+a'^)(x+aJ=: 



+ 03 

+ «4 



+ ai«3 
+ a2«3 



x^-\-a^a^a^ 

+ «1«3«4 
+ «8«d«4 



a;r-[-aia3a3a^. 



+ «3«4 

Hence we find, that, so far as we have proceeded, (1.) 
The exponent of x in the first term is equal to the number 
of factors; and (2.) diminishes hy unity in each of the fol- 
lowing terms till it becomes zero ; also (3.) the coefficient 
of X in the first term is unity ; (4.) in the second term it 
is the sum of the second tei^ms of the binomial factors ; (5.) 
in the third term, the sum of the products of the second 
terms taken two and two ; (6.) in \he fourth term, the sum 
of the products taken three and three ; and so on, that in 
the last term being the product of all the second terms. 

To show the universality of this law, let us suppose that 
we have found it true for n — 1 factors, and see whether it 
will hold good for n factors (§ 96. N. 1). Thus, suppose 

(^+«l)(^+«9)(^+«3) • • • • (^+««-i) = 






+ «1«3 



-{-ay^a^a^ 
'&c. 



ar**"*..-]- a^a^^^a^^^ ^ 



Now introducing the nth factor, 

(^+«l)(^+«3)(^+«3) • • («+«n) = 



+ «»-! 



ar^i+aiflj, laf-^-f^i^a^s 



-\-a^a 



«fec. 



a*" . .~y" fljOg. .cj^i. 

(1) 
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Hence (§ 283. 1-6), 

§ 284. (1.) The law of the exponents is obviously the 
same as before. 

(2.) The coefficient of x in the^rs^ term is unity, as be- 
fore. 

(3.) The coefficient of x in the second term is the sum 
of the second terms of the n factors. 

(4.) The coefficient of x in the third term is the sum of 
the products of the n — 1 second terms taken two and two, 
and also of the products of those n — 1 terms by the new 
term a„ ; hence it is the sum of the products of the second 
terms of the n binomials taken two and two. 

(5.j The coefficient of a; in the fouHh term is composed 
of the several products of the n — 1 second terms taken 
three and three, and also of their products taken two and 
tM^o multiplied by the new quantity a„ ; i. e. it is the sum 
of all the products of the n second terms taken three and 
three, 

(6.) The last term is evidently the product of aU the sec- 
ond terms taken together ; or, which is the same thing, the 
sum of the products of the n second terms taken n and n. 
For there can be only one such product (§ 275). 

Hence, if the above law is true for n — 1 factors, it is true 
for n factors. But we have seen, that it is true for 4 fac- 
tors ; it is therefore true for 5, for 6, 7, &c. That is, it is 
universal. 

§ 285. Now, if ttj, ag) ^3» • • • • <3fn are each equal to a, 
the coefficient of x in the second term will be na ; each 
term in the third coefficient of x will be a^ ; each term in 
WxQ fourth, a^ ; and so on ; each term in the nth coefficient 
of a being a"""^. 

Moreover, a^, in the coefficient of x in the third teim, 

will be repeated as many times as there can be products of 

n (n'~~ 1 1 
n quantities taken two and two; that is ^ (§ 275. a). 

1 . i2 
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Also a^, in the coefficient of x in the fourth ternii will 
be repeated as many times, as there can be products of 

n quantities taken three and three ; that is — ^ — - — —^ — ^. 

JL • ^ • O 

Hence, we shall have (n being a positive integer) 
(x+a)y = a;"+yia;"-ia-f ^^f '^^^ a:"-^a^+&c -|-a\ 

That is, (1.) the first term of any positive integral power 
of a binomial is equal to that power of the first or leading 
term of the hinomial ; (2.) the exponent of the first term of 
the hinomial diminishes hy unity, till it becomes / and the 
exponent of the other term increases by unity from to n* 

(3.)' Th3 coefficient of the first term is unity ; and (4.) 
that of the second term (i. e. of both x and a) is n, 

(5.) The coefficient of any term whatever after the first is 
found hy multiplying the coefficient of the preceding term hy 
the exponent of the leading quantity in that term, and divide 
ing hy the tiumber of terms preceding the reqicired term. 

a.) The exponent of the leading quantity becoming in 
the (w-|-l)th term, the next coefficient found will be ; and 
the series will terminate, consisting, as is evident, of w+1 
terms. 

h,) The number of combinations o£n things is the same, 
whether they be taken jt? and p, or w— ^ and n— ^, (§ 275. h). 

Hence the coefficient of the term, which has p terms be- 
fore it, is equal to the coefficient of the term, which has 
n—p terms before it, or p terms after it. 

Consequently, if we find the coefficients of the first half 
of the terms, we have also the coefficients of the last half 
in the reverse order. 

c) The last remark is also evidently true, from the fact, 
that (a+x)" = (x-\-ay, and there is no reason why we 
should begin with of rather than with a\ Thus, 

{a+xy = a^+na^^x+^^^^a^-^x^+ . . . +a». 

JL • iw 
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§ 286. 1. What is the square of x+a ? 
Here we have n = 2. 

JL • i2 

, wC^— l)(w— 2) , , , , „ , , ^ , 2(2—1) , „ 

+ TOO a:^"^q^+&c. == x^+2xa+ \ ^ x<>a^ 

=:x^+2xa+a^. 

2.- (a;+a) « = what ? 
Here n :^ 6. 

.-. (a:+a)« = x^+ex^a+ --^-a;^ag+ * . ' ^ a;3a3+ 

1 • J 1 • J . o 

6.5.4.3. ^.6.5.4.3.2 ,,6.5.4.3.2,1 

f:27374^^'+l72TF.Tr5^^'+ 1.2.3.4.5. r; 

= a:«+6ic«a+15a:4a2+20a;3a3+15a:»a*+6a:a«+a«. 
3. (a+a;)3=what? (x+a)*? (1+x)*? 

§ 287. d,) If, in the general formula (§ 285. c), we put 
— X for -{-X, we have 

(a-x)»== a;-na»-i^x+ "t^^a^r'x^^-^&c. ; 

the terms containing the odd powers of x being negative. 

1. (a— x)« = what.? (a— x)^? (a— x)^? 

2. (a^— x2)6 = what? 

J[m5. (a3)«— 5(a2)4a;2+10(a«)3(x9)3—10(a^)3(x^)s-]- 
5(a2)(x2)4— (a;?)5; or, reduced, 
ai °— 5a8a;2+l0aex*— 10a*xe+5a2x8— a:i 0. 

3. (x«±2ax)3=:what? 

Am, xe±6ax»+J2a3x*±8a3x3. 

Make a; 3 = *, and 2aa: = c; develop (*+c)3, and substitute the 
yalnes of 6 and c. 

«.) The formulae {§ 285. c ; 287. rf) may be put under 
another form. For 

a±xi=:a(l±^). .-. (a±x)»=a»(l±-^" / 

ALG. 19 
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^ \ a'l.2a« 1.2.3 a^ 

n(n~l)(n-2) . . (n^2p+l) x^' v 

"^ 1.2.3. .!(2i?— l)2p aa" ^* ;• 

Note. The above demonstration proeeeda npon the inpposition 
that n 18 a poiitivt integer ; and U, of course, applicable to that cas« 
onlj. 

f 288. n. Whatever be the value of n, whether integral 
or fritctionaly positive^ or negative^ let it be assumed, ihat 

{x^Y=i A+By+Oy^+Dy^+Ey^-\^. ; (1) 

A, By Oy &c., being functions (§ 26) of a; and n, and entire- 
ly independent of y. 

Note. There can be no negative powers of 2/> because (x+y)**is 
not necessarily infinite when y == 0. There must, moreover, be a 
term containing yo, because (a;+y)"i8 not necessarily zero, when 
y=0 (§281. N.). 

% 289. 1. Let n he & positive fraetionf- {p and q being 
both integers). 

We have («+y)« = ^ \}+ -)* • * 287. e. 

Assume (l+ - V =^ 1+JP^ +&c., for all values of -. 

V X/ X X 

Then (l+ g'= (1+-P| -I-&C.)*. 4 62. N. 

.-. (§ 285) l+p^ +&C. = 1+q^ +*«• 5 

iC X 

the renoiaining terms on both sides containing only higher 
powers of -. 

X 

.-.(§277) p = qP; or P=^=n. 

(x-\^y = xi (1+^ - +&C.) = xi + -«« y+Ac 
Hence, in the^r*< two terms, the same law prevails with 



I . 
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the positive fractional^ as with the positive integral expo- 
nent (§ 285. 1, 3, 4). 

2. Let n be negative. Then 

(^+y)~" = «"**— wa;-"~ ^-H^c., by division ; 

the remaining terms, evidently, containing successively low- 
er powers of x and higher powers of y. 

Hence, again, the Jirst two terms follow the same law 
with the negative, as with the positive exponent. 

Hence, universally, whatever be the value of n (i. e- 
whether it he positive or negative, integral or fractional), 

§ 290. The first two terms of (x-\-gy are a^-f»a:"-^y. 

We have, therefore, in the series (1) of § 288, 

A = x^y and B=^no^~'^ ; and the series may be written 

{x+gy = x'»-f^a;«-iy+ Og^+Dg^+£!g^+&c. 

§ 291. Let now each of the quantities x and g he suc- 
cessively increased by any quantity whatever h. The 
function (x-\-gy will, obviously, undergo an equal change 
in each case ; i. e. 

(x+h+g)-z=(^+gy. 

Note. The quantity, h^ by which x and y are increated, is cal- 
led an incremeniv of x and y. 

1. Adding h to g, series (1) of § 288 hecomes 

[^+(3^+^)]" = A+B(g+h)+ a{g+h) ^+I)(g+hy+&c. ; 

or lx+(g+h)y^z=zA+Bg+Cg^+Dg^+:Eg^+SLc (2) 

+Bh+2 C^h+3JDg^h+4tM/H+&c. ; 
&c. &c. &c. 
writing only the terms containing h^ and h^, 

2. The substitution of ar+A for x will, of course, produce 
no change in g, or in the manner in which it enters into the 

ly) Lat. incremenXnm, an increase. 
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expression ; but it will produce a change in each of the co- 
efficients, -4, -B, (7, &c. For, as these coefficients are func- 
tions of X, they will, in general, change their value when- 
ever the value of x is changed. Therefore, the powers of 
y remaining as they are, their coefficients will be what -4, 
J5, C, &c. become, when x is changed into a;+A ; i. e. they 
will be the same functions of a;+A, as A, B, C, &c. are of ar- 

Representing, then, by -4x+a> ^x^hf ^ar+A> &c*) the values 
assumed by A, B, C, &c., when x becomes x-^h, we shall 
have 

[.{x+h)^yJ = A^,,+B,^^yJrC^j,y^+D^j,y^+&i^. (3) ■ 

§ 292. Now we have already found 

^ z= a:», and -B =z «a:"- 1 . 
A+A= (^+/0"J and B.,+j,z=zn{x+hy'\ (4) 

But we do not know, what functions Oa^/,, J^x-^hi <^c., 
are of x-\-Ji, because we do not know what functions (7, Dy 
&c. are of x. In other words, we do not know what (7, i>, 
&c. will be, when x-\-h is substituted in them for x, because 
we do not know what they are now* 
Let it be assumed, then, that 

C,4_;,= (7+(7'A+&c.; D,j^j, = D+iyh^(i.'y (5-) 
and so on ; and assume, for symmetry 

A4-.C= {x+hy]=A+A'k+&c. ; 
and ^x4-aC= n{x+hy-^-] = B^-B'h+&c, 

Notes. (1.) This supposition, evidently, involves no absurdity 
(§281. N); for, when ^ = 0, the expressions (5) severally reduce 
io C, B, &c., as they ought, being then simply functions of x as at 
first (§288). 

(2.) It will be observed, that A, B, C, &c., in these assumed 
values, are the primitive undetermined coefficients, functions of x 
(§288); and that A'y B', C, &c. are the coefficients of h'^ in the 
several expressions, when x-\rh is substituted for x, 

(3.) If the variable of a function is increased, and the function 
developed, the coefficient of the first power of the increment is a 
quantity very much employed in analytical investigations; and is cal- 
led the first derived function, or the first derivative^ or derivate^ or 
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differential coefficient, of the primitiye fanction. Thus A^ if the 
firat derived function, or derivate of A; 3', of 3', &lc. 

(4.) In like manner, if x+A be substitated for x in Af, B', &c., 
the coefficient of Ai is the first derived fanction, or derivate of A'yB', 
&c. ; and may be called the secoitfd derived function^ or second de- 
rivate of A, 3, Ct &c; and ma^ be represented by A'f, 3", &c. 
The same process deduces from the second derivate, a third, A'^t 
Bff, &c.; from the third, k fourth. A"", 3'ff', &c.; and so on. 

§ 293. Substituting for A^j,, -S^^/i, C^^^, &c., the val- 
ues (5) assumed above (§ 292), •cmd writing as in (2) of § 291 
only the terms containing h^ and A^, we have 

|;(a;+A)+y]» = J+^'A-hfec.+(^5'A-H:c.)y+( (7+ O'h 

+&c.)y^+&c. ; 

or, arranging according to the powers of A, 

[(a^+A)+3/? = ^+By+ Cy^+Dy^+Ey^+&c. (6) 

+&C. 

Equating (§291) the second members of (2) and (6), 

A+By+Gy^+&(^. ) (A+By+Oy^+&<,. (7) 

+(^+2C^+&c.)A ^ = -j +U'+B'y+0'y^+&(,.)h 

+&C. ^ ^ +&C. 

As this equation is true for all values of A, the coeffic- 
ients of like powers of h are severally equal (§ 277). 

The coefficients of h^ are identically (§ 37. c) the same. 
Passing then to the coefficients of A^, 

Jg-|-2C^+3i5^2+&c. = ^'+^'y+0''y«+i)'y3+&c. (8) 

Again, as this equation is true for all values of y^ the 
coefficients of like powers of y are severally equal (§ 277). 

.•• B=A'i 2(7=^'; 32)= C7'; 4E=B'; &c. 

or B=:A^i (7=^5'; -0 = ^(7'; Ezuliy; &c (9) 

That is, 

a.) B is found by substituting x+A for a? in ^i and tak- 
ing the coefficient of A^, viz. A\ 

♦19 
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CJ is found by substituting x-\-h for x va B (i. e. in A!\ 
and taking half the coefficient of A^, viz. \B\^^\A!'^. 
See § 292. N. 4. 

D is found by substituting x-\-h for x in (7 ( = J5' = 
\A!')y and taking one third of the coefficient of A^, viz. 

= ^-5 = 3— xj; and so on. Thus, substituting 
these values of B^ G, &c. in (1) of § 288, 

Alt Ant A IV 

(a:+y)- = J+^'2,+ ^«+ — y=>+2-3-4y*-|-&c. (10) 

h.) Or, in other words, B is the first derivate of -4 ; C 
is half the first derivate of B, i. e. half the second derivate 
of A (§ 292. N. 4) ; D is one third of the first derivate of 
G, i. e. one sixth of the second derivate of By i. e. one sixth 
of the third derivate of A ; and so on. 

§ 294. Now we have (§§ 290]; 292) 

J = a:" ; and A^^j, = (x+hy ; 
or A+A'h+&c. = x^+wic"- ^ A-f&c. 

A^ = n3f-K §277. 

as we found it before (§ 290). 

In like manner, B^^j, = n (x+h) "- 1 ; 

or B-{'B'h+&c. = na:«-i+w(n— l)a;»-2A-f &c.^ 

B' = «(w— l)a;»»-2. § 277. 

0(=iB^=.iA')='^^^K^'^. 



1.2 



So 



a+.='^^(^+^r^;or 



n(n — 1^ « , n(n — l)(n — 2) _ ,, , , 
04- C'A-f&c. = \ 2 ^ + — — rf2 ^"^*+*c. 



&c. 
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w(w— l)(w— 2) ,, - ,--. 

a.) It will not be necessary actually to make the substi- 
tution of x-^h for X, For the coefficient of each power of 
y is of the form Mx"" ; and the two first terms of M(x-\-hY 
are Maf'+Mnx^'-^h (§ 290). Hence, 

The DERIVATIVE (jf each coefficient of y in the series is 
found by multiplying that coefficient by the exponent of x, 
and diminishing thai exponent by unity. Therefore, 

To find the coefficient of any power of y, 

§ 295. 6.) Multiply the coefficient of the preceding 
term by the exponent of x in that term, diminish the 
exponent by unity, and divide by the number of terms 
preceding the required term. 

Thus, the coefficient of ^ (i. e. of the term which has p 

terms before it will be -^^ — ^\, o — ^-^Jx^'-p. 12 

' 1.2.3 .... p 

V rw., »(w— l)(n— 2) (w— »+l) , „ „ 

c.) The term -^^ \ ^ i l—ill—V-y 

is called the general term of the series ; because if we make 
in it j9 = 1, 2, 3, &c., successively, we shall have the cor- 
responding terms of the series. 

d.) If 71 is a positive integer, the series will terminate, as 
we have seen (§ 285. a). But, if w is negative, the subtrac- 
tion of unity will numerically increase the exponent with- 
out limit ; and, if n is a positive fraction, the subtraction 
of whole units will first render the exponent negative, and 
then numerically increase it in like manner. Hence, if n 
be either negative, or fractional, the series will he infinite. 

e.) The sum of the exponents of x and y in each term 
is, evideotly, constant, and always equal to n. 

f) If —y be substituted for +y, the terms containing the 
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oid powers of y will, of course, be negative (§ 287). Thus, 
(x--y)l = :x^--n7f^^y+''-^^^ (13) 

g.) Let a: = 1, and y = 1, in formula (11). Then 

(1+1).= 2-= i+«+!^ +!^fr!=^Vc. 

Hence, in any power whatever of the sum of two quanti- 
ties, the sum of the coefficients is equal to that same power 
of 2. 

A.) Let a?=: 1, and y = 1, in formula (13). Then 

(i-i)«=o = i-«+!^>-??(!!=^-^Vc. 

Hence, in any power whatever of the difference of two 
quantities, the sum of the coefficients is equal to zero ; i. e. 
the sum of the positive, is equal to the sum of the negative 
coefficients. 

t.) Letn=^. Then 

(x±yyh= x'± ^J^'\+ ^1.2 ^ ^"V^^c. 

q ^^1.2.q' 



= 09 ±5a?2 " y+^i^-JL^a:5--^y9i:&c. (14) 



-^^Si±pyA_P<<P-9yy\ p(p-qXp-^q) y^ , 

^ qx^ 1.2q^x^ 1.2.3 ^3 x^^ 

p(p--q)(p—^g)(p—^q) y* ^p,. > .,.. 
1:2:371 — ^^— ^=*=^^}- (1^) 

i 296. 1. (a+x)'^ = what ? See § 87. c. 1. 
Here n=: — 1. 

(a+a;)-i =a-i— a-^aH-a-^^a— a-*a;^+&c 
= a-i (1— a'iaH-a-^a?a— &c) 

a\ a ' a* / 
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2. (a— a;)-i = what ? See § 87. c. 2. 

3. (1+m2)-i = what ? See § 87. c. 4. 

4. (a-f a:)-2 = what ? See § 87. c. 5. 

5. (a+xy = Mvha.t? Compare §§ 173. 1 ; 281. 3. 

-c^ +i« ^ 2.4 "* ''+2.4.6'' 2.4.6.8'' "" + 

\ 2 a 8 a^ ' 16 a3 128 a* / 

This might have been put under the form 

and the last form of the answer would have been obtained immedi- 
ately. The following examples maybe similarly reduced. It is well 
to solve them under both forms. 

Also let a = 100, and a; = 1 ; a^=' 400, and a; = 8 ; &c. 

6. (a2-fa:2)*= what? (B^^x^)^? See § 173. 2. 

7. y(a^— a:2)3jr= (a2— x2)3 = a^(l— ^)^]=what? 

^/ 3 x^ 3 a;* 5 x^ 45 x^ ^ \ 
V 22 a2 2» a* 2^ a^ 2ia a^ ^^ 

§ 297. 1. Extract the cuhe root of (^5, 

65 = 64(1+^V)- 
... (65)* = (64)4(1+^)* =4(1+^)^ 

-^(^+3-64+T:rv64} +-t:2:3~V64; +^'-^ 

* 
~*(^"^3.2«"~3.6.2ii"'"3.6.9.2i^~^*^7 

= *(!+ 1^2 - 36j6i +*^-) = 4.020,724&c. 
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2. What is the tenth root of 1056( = 10244-32) ? 
(1056^ = l024-n^(l-h-§li)" = 2(1+3"!,^'' - 
V^T^IO 82 200 Va?/ ^6000V82/ V 

= Kl+8lO-2-OPOO+196;^bo-^")='-^^^ 

$ 298. Let a — h^c—f-\-g — h'\-h — Z+&c. be a converging 
series consisting of terms aUemcUely positive and negative. 
It is required to determine the degree of approximation at- 
tained when we stop at a particular term. 

If we stop at a negative term, as /, there will remain a 
set oi positive quantities, g — h, k — Z, &c., to be added to ob- 
tain the true sum of the series. Hence, if we stop at a 
negative term, the sum of the terms taken is too small. 

If, on the other hand, we stop at a positive term, as g^ 
there will remain a set of negative quantities, — h^kf 
— ^-|-7n, &«., to be added to obtain the true sum of the se- 
ries. Hence, if we stop at a positive term, the sum of the 
terms taken is too great. 

Now the sum of the terms, before g was added, being too 
small, and, after g was added, too great, the error in the 
first instance must have been less than g. 

In the same manner, it is evident, that, if we stop at g, 
the error is numerically less than L] 

Hence, whatever number of terms of a converging se- 
ries whose terms are alternately positive and negative we 
take, the error will he numerically less than the next site- 
ceeding term* 



CHAPTER Xin. 



DIFFERENCES. 



S 299. Let there be given the series of square numbers, 

1, 4, 9, 16, 25, &c. 

If now we subtract the first of these numbers from the se** 
eond, the second from the third, &^c., we shall obtain what 
is called the^r^^ order of differences. If then we subtract 
the first of these differences from the second, &c., we shaU 
obtain the second order of differences, and so on. 

Thus, 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49 

3, 5, 7, 9, 11,' 13 the first order of differences. 
2, 2, 2, 2, 2, second « « 

0, 0, 0, 0, third « « 

What are the several orders of differences of the num** 
bers, 1, 4, 10, 20, 35, 66, &c.? 

1, 4, 10, 20, 35, 56 
8, 6, 10, 15, 21 the first order of diff« 
8, 4, 5, 6 second << 

1, 1, 1 third *< 

0, fourth « 

f 800. Let there be an increasing series, 

ttj, flfg, Og, a^, &c. Then we have 

a^ — ttj, flfj — Og, a^ — «3, &c, first order of diff. 
«3— 2a3-Hii, a^— 2a3-Hij|, &c., second « 
a^— 8a3+3aa— ai, &o., third « 
Ate. 
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If we represent the first terms of these successive orders 
bj -Dp Z>2, -Dg, -D^, fcc. we shall have 

D-^ = a^ — a^ ; 

jDjj zz: a^ — Sag-j-SajQ — i^i 5 

and, obviously, 

n—r, ^^ f ^(«— 1) '^' n(w— l)(w--2 )^ 

&c. ; (1) the coefficients of a„+i,«„, &c., being the 

coefficients of the nth power of a — x. 
Or, reversing the order of the terms, 

r» ^ . ^(w— 1) w(w— l)(n--2) 

taking the icpper signs throughout, when n is even ; and the 
lower signs, when w is odd. 

Hence the first terms of the several orders of differences 
may be found without finding the remaining terms. 

1. What is the first term of the third order of differences 
of the series, 1,3, 6, 10, 15? 

Here a^ = 1, a^ = 3, a^ = 6, a^ = 10, and w = 3. 

.-. i>3( = a^— 3a3+3a3— la) = 10—3x6+3X3—1 = 0. 

So we should have -Dg = a^—2a<^'\-a^ = 1—2x3+6=: 1. 

2. Given the series 1, 8, 27, 64, 125, to find D^, Z)^, 
D^ and D^. 

Ans. D^ = 1,D^ = 12, B^ = 6, and Z)^ = 0. 

§ 301. From the values of D^, D^, &c. in § 300 we have 

a3 = a,+2Di+2>2, 

a^ = ai+32>i+3Z>2+2>3. 
and, obviously, 

(n-lX>^-2K.-3)^^^ (n-l)(n-yn-3) ^^^ ^ (2) 



/^' 
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^e coefficients of the terms being the coefficients of the 
(n — l)th power of a-f-ar. 

1. What is the fourth term of the series of squares^ 

1, 4, 9, 16, &c.? 

Hereai = l, 2>i = 3, D^ = 2, 2)3 = 0, andn = 4. 

.-. a^( = ai+3D,-f 8D3+D3) z= 1+3X3+8x2+0 = 16. 

2. What is the twentieth term of the same series ? 

Ans. 400. 

^ What is the nth term of the same series ? 

«.=«,+(„-i)z>,+l!5=^^D,-f&c. ■: 

= 14.3(«— i)+(„_l)(n-.2). 

= l+a(n-l)+»(n-l)~2(n-l). 

= 1+w— l+n(«— 1) =zn^. 

4. What is the nth term of the series, 

a, a+D, a+2Z>, a+SJD, &c. ? 

Ans, €^{-(11 — 1)Z>. 

NoTif . (!•) The problem contained in the last example has been 
already considered (§ 250). In fact, the whole subject of equidiffe- 
rent series, there treated, is only a particular case of the more gene- 
ral subject o£ differences ; viz. the case, in which the first differences 
are constant (§ 249) ; and, of course, the second, and all higher dif- 
ferences are equal to zero. 

(2.) It is proper to remark here, that an equidifferent series, hav- 
ing its first differences constant, is called a difference series of the 
first order ; a series whose second differences are constant, is said to 
be of the second order; and so on. Thus, we have the series, 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, of the first order. 

1,8,6, 10, 16,21, second/* 

I, 4, 10, 20, 35, 66, third «« 

(8.) These, which are only particular examples of the various or- 
ders of difference series, have also this property ; viz. the nth term 
of each series is equal to the (n — l)th term of the same series j^Zus 
the nth term of the preceding series. And, consequently, the nth 
ALO. 20 
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terra of each lerieB is equal to tbe $um of n termt of the prooeding 
series. 

(4.) The nnmbers of the tecond series above (Note 2) are called 
triangular numbers; because the number of spherical bodies, as 
cannon balls, expressed by each of themf can be arranged in the 
form of an equilateral triangle ; the Bttmber of balls on each side 
being expressed by the corresponding term of tbe natural series, 1, 
2, 3, &c. So the numbers of the third series are called pyramidal 
numbers; because the number of balls expressed by each of them 
can be piled in a triangular pyramid^ or tetraedron; the number of 
balls in the lowest course being expressed by the corresponding term 
of the triangular series, and the nnmb^s in the other courses, by the 
preceding terms of that series. These, and other similar sets of num- 
bers, are also called ^^ra/« numbers. 

5. What is the fifteenth term of the series, 1^, 2^, 3^, 
4^^&c.? -4«** 3375. 

6. What is the nth term of the series, 1, 3, 6, 10, &c. ? 

n(n+l) 



2 

Let 11 = 1, 2, 3, 4, . . . 10, 11, 12, &c.; 0, —1, —2, —3, &c. 
Also let n = 0, J, 1 , 1 J, 2, 2^, &c. ; and, finding the successive dif- 
ferences, see if the series is still of the second order. 

7. What is the nth term of the series, 1, 4, 10, 20, 35, 
56, &c. ? J n(n+l)(n+2) 

tet n = l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 7, 8, &c.; 0. —1, —2, —8, —4, &c. 
Also let n = J, 1, Ij, 2, 2^; and find the successive differences of 
the terms, and the order of the series (Note 2). 

Note. (5.) The terms, whose places are denoted by 0, and —1 
in the series of example 6th, and by 0, —1, and —2 in the series of 
example 7th, will be found to be each equal to 0. This will be il- 
lustrated by taking the succession of differences (as of the terrns en- 
closed in brackets below), till they become constant, and continuing 
the constant differences, and, by means of them, the previous differ- 
ences, and the given series backward. Thus, 

-5- -4. -3. -2» -!• 0- A. 2. a, 4. 5. 6. 

_10,— 4,-1, 0, 0, 0, [1, 4, 10, 20, 36,] 66, 
6, 3, 1, 0, 0, 1, [8, 6. 10, 15,] 21. 
—8,— 2,-1, 0, 1, 2» [»» 4, y 6,1 6, 
1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, Ih 1.] 1. 
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In the correspomiliif geriM of th» fourth order, 1, 5, 15, 36, 70, 
126, w« thoald find/our.termt equal to zero, and the terms, eorre#« 
ponding to the negative local* indices beyond, positive; and so on, the 
nunobor of terms each eqaal to zero being eqnal to the number of the 
order ; and the terms, corresponding to the negative indices beyond, 
being positive or negative according as the number of the order is 
€ven or odd, 

§ 302. The formula (2) of the preceding section had pri- 
mary reference to those terms only whose place in the se- 
ries is expressed by whole numbers ; i* e. to those denoted 
by integral local indices. We haye found, however, by 
taking n=z^, |, &c. in the general solution of examples 
6th and 7th, terms corresponding'to those fractional local 
indices, and still conforming to the general law of the se- 
ries. 

We shall find, in like manner, that the above formula 
applies in general to such intermediate terms correspond- 
ing to fractional local indices, equally as to terms whose 
local indices are integral ; only giving a suitable value to 
n {§ 263). 

NoTS. This is simply a more general form of the problem of in- 
ttrpolation ; and applies to all series, whose differences of any or- 
<ler become either zero, or so small that they may be neglected. 

1. Given 22 = 4, 32 = 9, and 42 = 16; to find (2^)2. 
Here a^ = 4, D^ = 5, D^ =2yD^= ; and » = U. 

a^=:a,^ = 4-f-iX5 — iX2 = 6i. 

2. Given (2500)^ = 50, (2o0l)^ = 50.009,999,8, 

(2502)^=50.019,999,6; to find (2500.5)*. 

Here a^ = 50, D^ z=i .009,999,8, i>3 = ; and ?^ = 1 J. 

.-. a«= (2500.5)i = 50+iX.009,999,8 = 50.004,999,9&c. 



o. 



Given 64^ = 8, 66^ = 8.124,038, 

68^ = 8.246,211, and 70^=8.3666; to find G5'i. 



(c) Lat. locus, place. Local indices indicate the place of the 
Verm in the series. 
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Hew «i=a, Di =.124,038, 2), = --•001,865, 
i>3 = i(.000,076+.000,081) = .000,078 ; and n = 1 J, 

Jns. (65)* = 8.062,257. 

4. Interpolate 8 terms between th^ fourth and flfflv 
terms of the series, 

4, 8, 12,. 16, 20. 

Here aj = 4, i>i, = 4, Dg = 0; and « = 4i, 4^, 4|. 

o»= 4 + 3JX4 = 17 ; &c. 
Orai=I6,i>i=4, J93 = 0; and» = lj, If, If. 

a,= 16 + jX4 = 17; &c. 

Ans. 17, 18 and 19. See § 263. 

5. We find, in a table of natural sines, 

'sin 30* =.5, sin 80*10' = .502,517, 

sin 30* 20< = .505,030, sin 30* 30^ = .507,538. 

What is the sine of 30*1'? of 30*2^? of 30*, 3'^ 
of 30* 4' ? 

Ans. sin 30* V = .500,252 ; sin 30* 2' = .500,504' ; 
sin 30* 3' = .500,756 ; sin 30* 4' = ,501,007. 

§ 303. a.) In finding a term of the series by § 301, n 
being a whole number, the formula (2) will always termi- 
nate, because the coefficient n(n — 1)- . . . » . (n — n) = 0. 
But, in interpolation {§ 302), the formula will net terminate,: 
unless we find an order of differences equal to zero. For 
71 being fractional, none of the factws, n — ^1, »— 2, &c., can 
become zero ; but they will become neg^cUivey and then in*' 
crease numerically (§295. d]. In this case, the required 
term can be found only by an infinite series. 

h^) It will have been observed, that we have found terms^ 
whose places are expressed both by integral and by frac- 
tional local indices, without knowing the law of the series 
into which they are introduced ; knowing, in fact, nothing 
of the series but a few terms ; or even a single term with 
the successive differences. 
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c) Hence, obvioiwly, the differences, together witli a 
single term, determine the character of the series. They 
enable us to contintie the series to any extent (§301), to 
supply intermediate terms (§302), and, as we shall see 
(§ 304), to find the sum of any number of terms. 

§ 304. Let it be required to find the sum of w terms of 
the series, 

^l> ^2) ^3> ^4> ^6) • . • • ^B* 

Assume a series, whose first differences shall be the 
terms of the given series. Thus, 

0, a^, a-^+a^, «i+«2+<^3> • • «i+<^2+^3 • • +^'«- 
Now the (w4-l)th term of this last series is, evidently, 

the sum of n terms of the given series; and the (w-|-l)th 

differences of the last series are the wth differences of the 

given series. 

Hence, marking the terms and differences of the assumed 

series with the accent ', we have, in formula (2) of § 301, 

and, putting n-\-l in place of n, and denoting by S the re- 
quired sum of 71 terms of the given series (i. e. the (w4-l)th 
term, a'^^-j, of the assumed series), we find 

,_^^(^^^^ ^e. (3) 

1. What is the sum of « terms of the series, 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. ? 
Hereaj^ = l, Z>i=:l, and2>3 = 0. 

5=:«+ti^>=!i^>. See §256. 3. 

2. What is the sum of n terms of the series, a, a-\-D, 
a-|-2Z>, &c. (i. e. an equidifferent series) ? 

Ans, na+ J»(n— 1)Z>. See §§ 253 ; 301. N. 1. 

♦20 
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3. What ifl the sum of n terms of the series^. 

1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, 28, &c. ? 

Here a^ = 1,D^ = 2, D^ = 1, and,2>3 = 0. 

4. What is the sum of n terms of the series, 

1, 4, 10, 20, 35, &c. ? 

- ' 71(71+1) (7^+2)(n+3 )■ 

"*"*'• 1.2.3.4 • 

5. What is the sum of n terms of the series, 

1,3,5,7,9, 11, 13^ &c.? 

Ans.n^. See §256. 5. 

6. What is the sum of n terms of the series, 

1S2S3S42, 5S&C.? 

7^(7^+l)(27^+l> 
"*'*'• 1.2.3 • 

7. What is the sum of n terms of the series,. 

1^23, 3^43, 5^&c.? 

NoTB. From the result of examples 1st and 7th, we have 
13^23 + 33 ..+7i3 = (1 + 2 + 3. .+ny. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



INFINITE SERIES. 



§ 305. An INFINITE SERIES, we have seen, may arise 
from an imperfect division (§ 87. a) ; or from the extracriorr 
of a root of an imperfect power (§ 170. N. 5) ; or by the 
continuation of an equimultiple (§ 261. c) series to infinity. 

-Infinite series of various forms are also developed by the 
method of undetermined coefficients {§ 281), and by the bi- 
nomial Theorem (§295. d); and by m^y other processes, 
which we are not yet prepared to investigate, and some of 
which are beyond the reach of elementary Algebra. 

§ 306. As the processes of developing infinite series are 
so various, the methods of summing them are equally vari- 
ous.. Even of those which are summed by the elementary 
processes of Algebra, we shall consider here only one or 
two of the simplest. 

a.) The method of summing a converging infinite equU 
multiple series has already been investigated (§261. c), 

5.) The true sum of an infinite series resulting from di- 
vision, or from the development of a fraction by undeter- 
mined coefficients, is the fraction from whose development 
the series originated ; and this, whether the series be con- 
verging or diverging (§ 87. d.f). 

We may, moreover, approximate to the value of a con- 
verging series by the actual addition of a small number of 
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the terms (smaller or greater, according to the greater or 
less rapidity of the convergence). 

But the doctrine of infinite series proposes to find con- 
venient expressions for the sum of any part, or the whole 
of a series, without the labor of adding the several terms. 

§307. We have l---±-=^i-^ §118. 

m 7n-f-p fnijn-f-j)) 

•••(H2.^) -r^-^ = -(— 7-)- (1) That is, 

n 1 

A fraction of the form — . , - is eciual to - of the dif- 

m\m-\-p) P 

ference between the two fractions — and — 7—. Now, as 

this is true of any fraction of this form, it is true of each of 
the terms of a series composed of such fractions. Hence 

the sum of such a series will be equal to - of tlie difference 

p ^ 

between two series, one consisting of terms of the form — , 

and the other, of the form — ^. 

m-\-p 

1. Let it be required to find the sum of the series, 
r— x + 5— Q + Q-7 -h&c, to n terms, and also to infinity. 

Here we have 

ni{m+p) = 1.2, 2 . 3, &c. = 1(1+1), 2(2+1), &c- 

.*. g = 1, jo = 1, and m = 1, 2. 3 . . w, successively. 

Represent also the sum of n terms by aS',, and, by analo- 
gy, the sum of an infinite number of terms by S^, Then 

, , , 1 1 I n+l n+l 

-i-i-i ■■■--- ;^ j 

If « = 00, we have (§ 138) — :— = ; and .•. S„ = 1. 

n-\-l 
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Otherwise ; ^en n = oo, we hare (§ 261* N. 2) 

= -=:!; and .*. Sat = 1. 



n+1 n 

2. What is the sum of the series, - — - + 77— ^ + ■=— - + 

' 1.3 ' 3.5 ' 5.7 ' 



&c., to n terms, and also to infinity ? 

"'"^ IT8(= 1(1^2))' 0(= 3(3^2))' **^-^'"°^ 
form 



the 



We have, therefore qz=zl,pi=z2, and m == 2n — 1. 



Hence, 5'n=-. 



^+8 + 5 + 2;i=:i 



1 



I 3 5 



: [• 



.... 



271—1 2«+l J 



'^-=20""2;iTr)- 



2w+l 
Also, making w =: oo, we have 



2n+l' 



1 ^ w 

= 0, or7 



n 



2/1+1 



2n+l=2;^' and.-. 5, 



3; Find the sum of n terms of the series, 



1.4 ' 2.5 ' 3.6 ' 4.7 
and also of the whole series to infinity. 

q=zl,p=zS, and w = 1, 2, 3 



n. 



^»-3 



1+1+5+1-+^ 



1 

4 



I 



n n+l n+2 • n+3 J 



i39 urranrs sones. [$ 807. 

X? _ Vi-4-l4-i I I L.\ 

, """SV '^2'^3 n+1 n+2 n+BJ' 

= V •* I " 1 " ^ 

3 \m+1 ^ 2«+4 ^ 3»+9 J ' 



n n fi 



3n-[-3 ' 6n+l2 ' 9n+27' 

4. Find the sum of the series, l-h a f' i I i^o I ^^' » (^^® 
denominators being the terms of a differential series of the 
second order, viz. the triangular numbers ;). 

Dividing the series bj 2, we have 

f"=l + + 3^4 + 0+**^ = ^' 
by example 1st, above. 



5. What id the sum of the series^ 

^ ^ — ^ — I — i — I-&C.? 



3.8 ' 6.12 • 9.16 

Take out of each term the common factor ^^, by divid- 
ing the second factors of the denominator by 4, and the 
first factors by 3. >i e — ^ 

12 



Ans. S<gi=:T7z< 



C. Sumthe8eries,g?3-A4--i__J_+&c 

Here /> = 2, y = «+l, and m =: 2»4-l 5 « being tak«a 
=: 1, 2, 3, &c., successively. 



" 2 



"2 3 4 5 «+l 1 

3-5+7-9+- • -Tg^^l [ 

I 2 3 4 n n+1 (• 

I 5"*"7~9"^'''^2«+l 2«+3j 



Note. If n ii i«/Int<«, 
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The sum of n terms of this series will be equal to 1, if n is finite 
and €r6n; to 0» if it is finite and oi(^. Hence we have 

S* = i[§-(l-l+l-l-H=c)] = i(l-i) = T^. 

"~2V3 2^2 2n+3y~2(.6'^\2 2»-|-3 / ) ' 

~ 2\6 ^ 2(2w+3); "" U2 ^ 4(2n+3)y' 
7. What is the sum of the series, 



1.3 ' 2.4 ' 3.6 



Jns. S„=l-l(^ + ~^); S^ = -. 



8. What is the sum of the series, 

_1 L_ J I &c ^ 

rs 2.4^^3.5 ■''" 1 

9. What is the sum of the series, 

11.5^5.9^9.13^13.17^ °° 

Here 5 = 4, ^ = 4, and m == 47i+l ; n being taken = 0, 1, 2, 
3, &c., successively. 

§ 808. Again, as we evidently have (§ 118) 

L s ? ? ] 

rp I m(m+p) .. (m+(r— l)p) (w+;>) (wi+2p) . . {m+rp) ) 
_. £_ (2) 

a series of terms in the form of the second memher of 

this equation is equal to — of the difference of two series 

of terms in the form of ^ those in the second factor of the 
first member. 
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[§ 808. 



"'l. Sum the scries, j4-3 + 24:i+34-r5-^''- 
Here q = 7i-|-3,/> = 1, r r= 2, and w = n = 1, 2, 3, &c. 



-&c 



'QO 



2.3 3.4 



• 



i(ri+o+8--4+*«-) =?"'*«"•'• 



2. Giren ^~i^- + ^-4— r, + f4-7. +&c., to find fiio . 



1.3.5 ' 3.5.7 ' 5.7.9 



An$, aSIjo^ttt. 



_5 
24 



3. Giren 
find S^, 



+ 



+ 



1.2.3.4 ' 2.3.4.5 ' 3.4.5.6 



-f-&c., to 



Am, Sao =^To* 



4. Given 
to find aSoo* 



+ 



1.3.5.7 • 3.5.7.9 ' 5.7.9.11 



+ &c., 



Ans. S^ =;^. 



5. Given 



63 



+ 



73 



+ 



82 



1.2.3.4 ' 2.3.4.5 ' 3.4.5.6 



OflD . 



'00 



r, to find 
89 



Ans, ajqq — ^. 



CHAPTER XV. 



LOGARITHMS. 



§ 309. All finite, positive numbers may be regard- 
ed as powers of any finite, positive number except 
unity. 

Thus, if 10 be taken as the base (§ 22. N.), 1, 10, 100, 
1000, &c., Ti"^, x^TFJ ttjW» ^^-9 ^"^ be expressed as integral 
powers of the base; those above ly positive; those behw^ 
negative. 

Moreover, it is obvious, that all numbers between the in- 
tegral powers can be expressed sa fractional powers, either 
positive or negative. That is, the base can be separated 
into factors so small, that a certain number of them multi- 
plied together (§ 12), or divided out of unity (§ 14), shall 
produce, at least to any degree of approximation, any given 
number (§319). 

a.) It is evident that 1 cannot be taken as a base of such 
a system of powers, because every power of 1 is 1. 

b,) It is also evident, that, i£ & proper fraction^ as -j^, be 
taken for the h&se, fractions will be expressed as positive, 
and integers, as negative powers. 

c.) The base must be a positive number ; for if it were 
negative, only such positive numbers could be expressed as 
should coincide with its even powers ; and only such nega- 
tive numbers, as should coincide with its odd powers. 
ALG. ■ 21 
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d.) Aguoy of a positive base no negative number can be 
a power, unless the denominator of its exponent be even, 
and the numerator odd ($$ 11. N. 2 ; 23. e,/). Hence the 
limitation to positive numbers. 

§ 310. If all numbers, with the limitations above 
explained, were thus expressed as powers of a sin- 
gle number, the labor of multiplication and division 
would obviously be reduced to the adding" and sub- 
trading of the exponent (§§ 15, 16). 

Thus, since 100 = lO^, and 1000 = 10« ; 

lOOX 1000 = 10^X103 = 10« = 100 000. 
Also, 1000 = 103, Tj^ = ia-a. 

1000-^-xixF = 10«-rlO-* = 108 = 100 000. 

2X6 = 10-30 1«>»OX10-«»8970;:::; 101. 

§ 311. When numbers are thus expressed as pow- 
ers of another number, the exponents of those powtrs 
are called LoeARiTHMs'' of the numbers so expressed; 
and the number whose powers are thus employed, is 
called the base (§ 23. N.), and sometimes also the 
RADIX (§ 23. (2), of the system. 

Hence, for a given base, 

§ 312. The logarithm of any number is the expon- 
ent of the potoer to which the base must be raised^ to 
produce that number. 

Thus), 2 is the logarithm of 100 to the base 10 ; because 
2 is the exponent of the power to which 10 must be raised 
to produce 100. 

So, because 2 = 10-3oi o»o, .301 030 is the logarithm of 
2 to the base 10 ; for .301 030 is the exponent of the pow- 
er to which the base, 10, must be raised to produce 2. 

(a) Gr. TJbyoiy ratio, api^/idg, number ; number of tho ratio. 
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a,) Cor* I. The logarithm of the hoM of th$ system is al- 
waynl. §11. a. 

ft.) Cor. II. The logarithm of unity in every system is 
zero* § 13. 

$ 313. The base of the system of logarithms in common 
use is 10. We hare, therefore, 

log 10,000 = log 10* = 4, log 1000 = log 103 = 3, 

log (100 = 103) =2, log (10 = 10^) = 1, 

log (1= 100) = 0,' log (^ = 10-1) =-1, 

log (.01 = 10-2) — _2, log (.001 = 10-3) = —3, &c. 

a.) Hence, obriously, the common logarithm of anj 
number between 1 and 10 is a proper fraction ; that of 
any number between 10 and 100 is 1-|- a fraction; be- 
tween 100 and 1000, it is 2 + a fraction ; &c. 

h,) Again, the common logarithm of any number between 
'^ and 1, as .3454, is between — 1 and 0, and therefore it 
is — 1 -[- a fraction ; of a number between .01 and .1, as 
.0205, the logarithm is — 2 + a fraction ; of a number be- 
tween .001 and .01, the logarithm is — 3 + a fraction. 

§ 314. c.) The integral jpart of a common logarithm is 
called its characteristic ; because it characterizes the 
logarithm by showing, where in the series of the powers of 
10 the number [of which it is the logarithm falls. The 
characteristic of the logarithm of a number greater than 
ten is positive} of a number less than unityv negative 
{§ 309). 

d.) Moreover (§ 313), the characteristic of the common 
logarithm of anj number is always equal to the exponent 
of the integral power of 10 next below that number; and 
hence, in the common system, 

(1.) If a number be greater than unity, the characteristic 
of its logarithm is one less ihan the number of its integral 
places; (2.) if Usi ihan unity, the negoHve characteristic 
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is numericallj one greater than the number of cypkere he- 
tween the decimal paint and the first significant fi^re on 
the lefty in ike decimal eai^reseion of the fraction. 

eJ) Otherwise; the characteristic of a logarithm of a 
number is equal to the number of places from the unit place 
to the highest significant figurcy including the latter ; posi- 
tive, if that figure be on the left of the unit place ; negativcy 
if on the right. 

^ § 315. /.) We have log 20 =log 10 -flog 2 = 1 -flog 2 ; 

log 200 = Iog 100+log 2 = 2+log 2 ; 

log 525 = log 10 -flog 52.5 = 1 -flog 52.5 ; 

= log 100 + log 5.25 = 2 -f log 5.25. 

So log .525 = log 525 — log 1000 = — 3 + log 525. 

But adding whole units to a mixed number cannot affect 
its fractional part. Hence, the decimal part of the com- 
mon logarithm corresponding to a number expressed bj 
'^anj figures whatever, is the same, whether those figures 
stand all on the right, or apart or all on the left of the dec^ 
imal point. Thus, we have 

log 25 = 1.397 960 ; log 250 = 2.397 960 ; 

log 25^000 == 4.397 960 ; log .025 = —2.397 960. 

g.) The principles of §§ 313-315 result from the employ- 
ment of the hase cfoursccde of notation as base of the sys- 
tem of logarithms. On account of this peculiarity, the 
commony or Briggs*^ logarithms are much more convenient 
than any other for numerical computations ; and are, there- 
fore, in universal use for that purpose. 

§816. The following principles, resulting from the na- 
ture of logarithms as components (§§ 309-312), are formally 
stated here for reference. 

(6) So called from Mr. Henry Briggs, who first Bugeested to Lord 
Napier, the inventor of logarithms, the employment of 10 as a base; 
and who completed the eompatation of the first table of logaritbms 
with that base. 
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1. The ium of the logarithms of any number of factors 
is equal to the logarithm of their product (^15). 

2. The logarithm of a dividend minus the logarithm of a 
divisor y is eqtial to the logarithm of their quotient (§ 16). 

8. The double of the logarithm of a number is equal to 
the logarithm of the square of that number ; the triple of its 
logarithm, to the logarithm of its euhe, &c. ; the half to the 
logarithm of its square root ; one third, to the logarithm of 
its cube rooty &c. ; and, in general, n times the logarithm of 
a number is equal to the logarithm of the nth power of the 
numher (whether n be integral or fractional, positive or 
negatire). See § 24. d. 

J 317. It is evident, that if a set of numbers form an 
equimultiple (§ 257) series, their logarithms will form an 
equidifferent (§ 249) series. 

Thus, the logarithtiis of 1, 10, 100, 1000, are 0, 1, 2, 3. 

So the logarithms of a, am, am^, &c., form an equidiffe- 
rent series, of which the common difference is the logarithm 
' of m. Hence, 

§ 318. If between two numbers we interpolate any num- 
ber of equimultiple means (§ 265), and between the corres- 
ponding logarithms interpolate the same number of equi- 
different means (§ 255), these last terms will form the log- 
arithms of the several terms of the first series. Thus, 

The equimultiple mean between 1 and 10 = 3.162 277 7. 

The equidifferent mean between and 1 = ^. 

log 8.162 277 7 = J. 

§ 319. If the base, 10, be separated into 1 000 000 equal 
factors, 301 030 of these factors multiplied together will, 
within an extremelj small fraction, produce 2; in like 
manner, 477 121 will produce 3 ; 602 060 will produce 4 ; 
500J000 will produce 3.162 277 7 ; and so on. Hence we 

have log 2 = .301 030 ; log 3 = .477 121; 

log 4 = .602 060 ; log 3.1 62 277 7 = .500 000. 

•21 
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If, indeed, instead of taking the mean between 10 and 
3.162 277 7,. we had taken the mean between 1 and 
3^162 277 7 (that is, if we had taken the square root of 
3.162 277 7), we should have separated 10 into its four equal 
factors, one of which would be the number whose logarithm 
is J. A third extraction of the square root would give us 
one of its eight equal factors ; a fourth, one of its sixteen ; 
a fifth, one of its thirtj-two equal factors ; and so on. 

Continuing this process, the twentieth extraction of the 
square root would separate the base, 10, into more than a 
millioQ equal factors (1 048 576). Consequently the log- 
arithm of one of these factors must be 

TVTiTmr=-000 000 954. 

If now we mvMply together a number of these factors 
sufficient to produce 2, 3, 4, &€., and add together their 
logarithms (i. e. as the logarithms of the equal factors are, 
of course, equal, if we multiply the logarithm of one of 
these factors by the number of the factors), the sum of 
these logarithms will be the logarithm of the number pro- 
duced by the combination of the factors. A combination 
of 315 545 of these equal factors will approximately pro- 
duce 2. Hence we have 

log 2 = 315 545X.000 000 954 = .301 030. 

§320. Let 10^=3. " (1) 

That is, let x = log 3. 

To find Xf put equation (1) under the form, 

[l+(10-l)]'' = [l+(3-l)]' ; (2) 

which is evidently true, whatever be the value of t. Then 

r (10-1)»-H&c. = l-N(3-l)+^^\3-l)»+ 

*^zMl^(Z-\y^c §294. 

1 . 2 . o 
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Or, canceling 1, and dividing by f, , ^ 

«(10r-l)+^^(10-l)«+^^^^=^|^(10-l)3 

-H&c. = 3-1+ ti(3_l)»+ (tzl^z!) (3-l)3-i^c. 

Developing the coefficients of 10 — 1 and 3 — 1, arrang- 
ing according to the powers of /, and putting B^ Oy &c., B', 
Q'y &C. to represent the coefficients of t^yi^^ &c. on the 
two sides, we have 

ar[10—l_j(10_l ) 94-^(10—1) 3_&c.]+i5^+ Ci»+&c. 

Now this equation being true for all values of t^ we 
have (§ 277) 

a;[lO— 1— J(10— l)2+i(10— l)»Hl(10— l)*+&c.] 

= 3-l~i(3-l) «+4(3-l) ^-1(3-1) ♦+&C. 

. ^-wq- 3-l~K3-l)^+K3-~l)^- &c. 

§ 321. But the denominator of this fraction is a diverg- 
ing series ; as is the numerator, unless the number whose 
logarithm is sought is very near unity. If, however, we 
take the nth root of both sides of equation (1), we shall 

have 

!L i. 11. 

10* = 3"; or (10")' = 3". 

Then, as before, 

(1+10^— !)'»=: (l+sy— 1)' ; 
and, developing as before, we have 

^ - W ^ - 3^-l-K3""-^l) ^+^(3""-l ) ^-&c. 

a: — log3 = — Y j j . (4) 

10"— 1— Ki^"--i) ^+K10"— 1) 3— &c. 

§ 322. Now n may be any number whatever ; but, in 
order that the series may converge properly, it must be vtry 
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larffBy and po$%tiv€. Let it be taken so great, that 8" and 

10** maj each be expressed hj 1+ a decimal fraetian 
whose first eight places are cjphers. Then we shall have 

10** — 1 == a decimal whese first eight places are cyphers. 

.'. (10^1)' = a decimal whose first sixteen places are cy- 
phers. 

Hence, the second, and, with still more reason, the sub- 
sequent terms of the series can have no effect on the first 
fifteen places of the denominator (i. e. on its first seven sig- 
nificant figures). 

The first term, then, will give the value of the denomi- 
nator correct to fifteen places of decimals ; seven of which 
are significant. 

The same reasoning will apply, with still greater force 
to the numerator ; the fiist term of which will be a still 
closer approximation to the true value of the series. 

Hence, n being very large, we shall have approximately, 

x( = log5)=if:i. (5) 

10»— 1 

i 1 

Let now n = 2e<». Then we shall find 8", and 10" by 

extracting the square root of 3 and of 10 sixtg times in 

succession, and we shall have 

1 

39*^—1 
a: = log 3 = ; 

10^—1 

_ .000 OOfl OOP OOP OOP OOP 952 894 264 074 58g 
"" .000 000 000 000 000 001 997 174 208 125 605' 

X = log 3 = .477 121 254 719 662,&c. 

Note. BriggK took n = 2 S4. A much smaller value of n would 
giTo resalts sufficiently accurate for all ordinary purposes. The pro- 
cess would still, however, be extremely laborious; and has been su- 
perseded-by &r more convenient and rapid processes. But the for- 



/ 
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ma]»9 which we hftve obtained, furnish a convenient method of ex- 
hibiting some yery important propertiet of logarithms. 

§ 323. For greater convenience and clearness, we shall 
generalize equations (1), (2), (3), (4) and (5), by putting y in 
place of 3y and a in place of 10. Then we shall have 

a*=y (6); ora; = logy; 

(l-Hi^l)'«=(l-^y-.l)'; (7) 

^^1,, ^■^ y-i-4(y-i)^+Ky~i)^-&c .. 

a: ^ log y _ V«^l-K Ve^l) « -l-iC V«-l) ^-&e-' ^ 

and^ n being very large, approximately (| 322), 

i 

x = logy=i?^. (10) 

a"— 1 

f $ 324. Now it is manifest, that, in each of the equations 
(8), (9) and (10), for a given value of «, [1.] the value of 
the denominator of the second member depends solely on 
the hcLS§ ; and, for the same hose (i. e. in a given tystem)) it 
remains constanty whatever he the number whose logarithm 
is required; [2.] the value of the numerator depends sole- 
ly on the number whose logarithm is sought, and is, there- 
fore, constant for the same number in all systems (i. e. what" 
ever be the base) ; and [3.] the denominator is the same 
function of a as the numerator is of y. 

§ 325. Again, representing the constant denominator by 
/(a), we have from (8) of § 323 

log g =^~Ly-i-Ky-i) '+i(y-i) '-&c.] ; 

~f(!^) I (11) 

in which 
/(a) = a-l-J(a-l)»4i(»-l)»-K«-l)*+&c. ; (12) 

andy^y) = y-l-J (y-1) «+Ky-l) ^-JCy-l) *+&c, 
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In like manner, in another sjstem whose base is a\ we 
shall haTOy obviouslj^ 

log' y =y^[3/-i-i(3/-i)^+4(3/-i) '-Ac] =^/y- 

Hence, log {y) ; log' (y) = — : — -. (13) 

That is, 

§ 326. The logarithm of a number^ takeTiin different sys^ 
* temSf variei (§ 245) [inv€r$ely as the function of the hose. 

a») If the base, a, be given, /(a) can be found &om for- 
mula (24) ; and, on the other hand, if /(a) be given, a val- 
ue can be found for the base, a, to correspond. 

b.) Thus, Lord Napier, the inventor of logarithms, took 
/(a) == 1, and constructed the first table of logarithms ever 
published, on that hypothesis. Consequently, denoting the 
Naperian logarithm by Log or Z, and the logarithm in any 
other system by log or ^ log' or 1^, &c., we have 

Log y=5^-l-i(y--l)"+4(^l)'-^c. (14) 

/. from (11) log y = -— Log y. (15) 

That is, 

§ 327. The Naperian logarithm of any number, muki- 

iiplied by -r-r-r gives the logarithm of that number in the 

/(a) 
system whose hose is a. 

§328. The quantity ^^r-r is called the modulus'" of 

the system whose base is a ; because it expresses or meas- 
ures the ratio of [any logarithm in that system^ to the Nape- 
rian logarithm of the same number. 
Hence [§ 325. (13)], 

a,) Cor. I. The logarithms of any number in different 
systems are to each other as their moduli. And hence, 

(c) Lat, a ffMOfwre. 
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b.) Oor. ir. 7%0 hgarithms of amy nundurs in <mi sj/st€m 
are to the logarithms of the same numbers in another system 
in a constant ratio, viz. in the ratio of their moduli (§ 828. 
a). Thus, 

l2:^2=ziB:ff S = le: Ve = la : Va = M\ M' 

(JIf and M' representing the moduli). 

c.) Also, since ly = M. Ly, Mz=. ^— _— — &c. (16) 

That is, 

Cor. ni. The modulus of any system is equal to any log- 
arithm in that system divided by the Naperian logarithm of 
the same number. 

d,) Agaiuj since a is the base, /a = 1. 

Jf=i. (17) 

That it. 

Cor. zr. The modulus of any system is the redproeal of 
the Naperian logarithm of the base of the system. 

Thus, the modulus of the common system ii = ^^. 

LfOg 10 

Hence ($ 328) 

e.) We have /(a) = Log a. (18) 

That is, 

The denominator of the second member of equation (8) 
in § 323 is the Naperian logarithm of the base. . 

' NoTB. Thif ii eyident altsio f^om § 824. 3, and § 326. (14). 

/.) Again, if • = the Naperian base, we have Ze = 1. 

Mz=zle. (19) 

That is. 

Cor. y. The modulus of any system is equal to the log- 
arithm of the Naperian base, taken in that system. 

Thus, the modulus of the common system is the common 
logarithm of e. 
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§829. g.) f(a)z=Laz=:nLa\ §816.8. 

Alio[§ 326.(14)] 

zi==o«-.l-i(a^-l)«+i(rf^--l)»--i(a»--l)4+&c. (20) 

... /(o)[=Xa = nZrf']=n[a';-l-i(«^-l)>+&c.]; 

= n(a^-l), (21) 

when n is very large. 

jlff^l^^l^ l_\^ i 

\ /[a) "" Xa ■" nX( Va) / "" n( Vo-1) ' 



»• 1 



(22) 

a"—l 

And, for the common Bjstem, taking n = 2*o, we hare 

approximately (21) 

1 -^^ 

/(a) =Z10=:«Z10"= 2«o. (lOa*"*— 1). 

^_ 1 _^_i 1 1 

•*• ^~IlO~2eo-~X: ' ^"^ 2^*^A~7' 

1Q2«0 1 ^10—1 

Now we have 
-L = 0.000 000 000 000 000 000 867 361 737 988 &c, and 

_i 

102*^= 1.000 000 000 000 000 001 997 174 208 126 Ac. 

867 361 737 988 &c' 



Jf= 



1 997 174 208 125 &c. 



Jif(= ^=zle) = 0.434 294 481 90S 251 &c. (23) 

§ 330. A.) If we takeyi[a) = 1, then (§§ 326. ^; 328./) 
a = e, and [§ 329. (21)], approximately, 

1 11 11 

l=n(c« — 1); or- = e« — 1; or 1-| — = c*. 

n H 



€ 



= (l+l)' .-. (*294) 
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, , 1 , n(«— 1)/1n» , n(»i-l)(n— 2)/lv8j. 

or, reducing, and neglecting all the terms,, which have «, 
w', &c. in the denominator, inasmuch as (n being = 2«<>) 
they cannot affect the first sixteen places of decimals, 

"=1+1+0+1:178+0^+**^ (^*' 

e ==: 2.718 281 828 459 045 &c (25) 

Note. To find the snm of any number of terms of this series, 
divide the second term by 2 for the third; the third term by 3 for the 
fourth, and m on; and then tidd the terms. Titus, 
1 " 

2) 1 
8) O.S 

4) 0.1 666 666 666 666 666 666 666 666 666 666 666 &c. 
&c. 0.0 416 666 666 666 666 666 666 666 666 666 666 &c. 

« 

§ 331. u) If we take f(a) = 1, § 830. 

we have m(=~^ = ^ = -L)=i. i(26) 

That is, 

The modulus of the Naperian syHem is unity. 

This is evident also from §§ 327, 328, c, dj e, or/ 

Notes. (1). On account of this property the JVaperian system 
is sometimeescalled the naHral system ; it being the standard to 
which all other systems are referred by their moduli. (2.) The Na- 
perian system is also, in general, most convenient for algebraic 
(§315. g) investigations and expressions; because the modulus, be- 
ing unity, need not be written. (3.) Naperian logarithms are also 
sometimes called hyperbolic logarithms, because they express cer- 
tain areas connected with the hyperbola. This name, however, is 
less appropriate, because other systems of logarithms have the same 
property with reference to different forms of the hyperbola. 

§ 332. We have [§§ 328 ; 325. (12)] 
11 
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...,§823.(8), log y=Jn:y-l-i(y-l) •+*«•]• K^T) 

log r=-«'[r-i-Ky"-i) •+*«•] 5 (2^) 

or. logy"==i%»-l), (29) 

when « is very large. 

A1k>(S827) log y=;if Logy. t^^) 

§ 333. Let rf;=s^", » being a very large positive num- 
ber, as 260, and y being a small number greater than uni- 

ty ; SO that y« aiay dififer but vay litOe from tmUsf, and -, 

from zero. Then [§§ 812 ; 832. (30), (29)] 

- z= log y ^= if . Log r = -^(^" ■"^)- 

9» 



So 



^ 1 i 

= log y* = if* Lo^ y 



iy- : fy" : Zy"-=y"^ : y"-! : j""-!- 

i-_ -X-s-^IL—i §245. 

[>r log y -T-y —A- >■ 

That is, approximatebf, 

1 The logarithms of numbers very mar vmty are to 
each other as the difference» of the numbers from ««*<y. 

Thus, log 1.000 001 = .000 000 484 294 ; 

log 1.000 002 = .000 000 868 588 ; and 
.000 000 434 294 : .000 000 868 588 =,000 001 : .000 002. 

Also (§238) ^ ^ J 

That is, approximatelyj 

2. The differences of the hgarithm of numbers very near 
unity axe to each other as the differences of the number^- 
See example under 1, above; and under § 335. 6, c. 
§334. «.) Letybe not <2,andn=2«o,80 that ymay 
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be a very laige number ; alao let 2) := a small number, an 
1, 2, &C- Then (§§ 316. 2 ; 115 ; 833. 1) 

if j^"* 18 constant ($247. 3). That is, approximately, 

tf large numbers differ by quantities very small in com- 
parison with ihemselveSf the differences' of their logarithms 
will be as the differences of the numbers. 

Thus, in the common system, if the logarithms are car- 
ried to only seven places of decimals, we have 

/10000 = 4; / 10 001 = 4.000 043 4 ; 

1 10 002 = 4.000 086 8 &c. ; 

where, for equal increments of the number, we have equal 

increments of Hie logarithm. 

NoTK. We mast not extend the series far, because the differences 
of the nambers would cease to be very small compered with the nam- 
hesB themselves. 

% 385. 6.) We have, by (26) and (29), 

Zy-=y»— 1, and iy.»=y »—L 
1 L L 1 

That is, approximately, 

The difference of the N^ap^rian logarithms of two num- 
bers very near unity is E<2tJi.L to the difference of the num- 
bers. 

Thus, Log 1 =0^ 

■ Log 1.000 001 = 0.000 000 999 999, or 0.000 001 ; 

Log 1.000 002 = 0.000 001 999 998, or 0.000 002. 

That is, the numbers differing by .000 001, their Nape- 
rian logarithms differ, within an extremely small fraction, 
by the same quantity. 

c.) In any system whatever, we have 

Jog y»= if (y»«l); logy^=Jlf(y'^-l). ^ 
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logy'*-log^r=J!/|[3^--jr). 

That is, in anf/ STstem, approximately. 

The di£fer^ioe of the logaritlmid of twa lumbers vm/ 
near unity is equal to the difference of the numbers midtir' 
plied by the modulus of the system. 

Thus, in the common system, 

logl =(>; 

log 1.000 001 = O.OOO OOO 434 2f9 j 

log 1.000 002 = 0.000 000 %m 5a 

That is, haying diC numbers = .000 001, 
we have diff. loganthms = .000 OOlX-434 29. § 329. (23) 

NoTK. If we make .^==1, the legarithma become Naperian, 
and this (Hiiiciple becomes identical with the piecediiig. 

d) Beasonang as in ^dd4, we ahatt iod^ ^t, If any 
number whatever receiye an increment very, email in eom^ 
parison urith itselfy the corresponding increment of the hg-^ 
arithm is approximate^ eq«al to the tmdidus into the in- 
crement of the number, diiyided by the number* Thu», 

Z(y»+Z)Mjf»=7(l4-^)=Jlf^, [See §§387. «; 

332. (28), (29)]. Thus (§ 334)^ 

log 10 OOl—log 10 000 =;? 4a4Xiiy W = .000 043 4. 
So, log 9865 = a994 097, log 9866 = 3.994 141. And 
log 9866— log 9865 =: .434 294X^^7 = -^^ ^^^ 

§ 336. e.) If a number exceed unity by a very smaU 
quantity, its logarithm exceeds zero by a very small quan-. 

tity. Now, §332. (29), Jf=s^^^. 

Therefore, the modutus approximately eiq^eesses or mea? 
sures the ratio (<^ 230) of the infinitesimal excess of the 
logarithm above zero, to the corresponding infinitesimal ea;-? 
cess of the number akope v/nity% 
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„,, ,r„«.r . ,, .00000048429 ,„,„„ 

Thus (§ 335. c), M= ^QQQQQi — = .434 29. 

/.) Or (§ 335. d), M=z ^^^'^^'^^\ That is, 

The modulus approximate^ expresses the ratio of au 
infinitesimal increment of any logarithm, to the correspond- 
ing increment of the corresponding numbery divided hy the 
number itself 

Thus (§ 385. d) M= :222^ = .434 294 

% 337. Putting, in (27) of ^382, l+y instead of 5^, and 
of course y in place of y — 1, we have 

log (l+S^)=^(y-iy''+iy^-iy* + &c.). {a) 
Putting — y for y in (a), we have 

log(l-y) = ^(-y-iy^~i3^»-J5r*-&c.). (h) 
Subtracting (h) from (a), 

^(l+y)-^(l-y)=^^ = 2il/(y + Jy3+V). [c) 

••• ^og (l+y) = log (l-^)+2M(ff+iy^+iy5+&c.), (31) 

This series converges with tolerable rapidity, when y is 
a small fraction. Thus if y = .1, we have 

log 11— log 9 = 2if r— H I ~ -Wbc ^ 

"«5 ^ V10^3(10)3 ^5(10)«^^^7' 

.-. log 11 = log d+2M(l- + _L- A ' \- &c ^ 

° » ^ ^ \10^3(10)3^5(10)«^^7* 

Here, if no more than seven places of decimals are re- 
quired, the fourth term of the series may be neglected. 

Now, § 329. (23), if =z 0.434 294 48 ; 

and, §§ 816. 3 5 822, log 9 = 2 log 8 = .954 242 5. 

*22 
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.*. log 1 1 = .964 242 54-.868 588 96(.l+.000 883 8+Ac.). 

log 11 = 1.041 892 8, 

§ 388. Making in (c) 

1 ^ 1-h^ z+1 

y = 2;+rwehave5^=-^;aad 

log ?±^ = 2ilf (2^^+.^^^^ 

- iog(H-i)=iog -+2^(2;qri+8(2^ 

Thusyif «=:10, we kave2r+l = U ; and 

log ll = logl0+.868 588 96(l + g^3+&c-). 
This series may be summed tbns ; 



2^+1= 21 
(2«+l)3 = 441 
(22r+l)a = 441 



.868 588 96 = 2Jf 



.041 361 38-rl = .041 361 38 
93 794-3 = 31 26 

21-^^ = 4 



.041 392 68. 

log 11 = log 10 + Ml 392 68 = 1.041 392 68. 

This serieB converges mach more rapidly than the preceding. 
Many still more rapidly converging series have been devised. We 
shall give, however, bat a single example. 

§ 339. Let z+l = u^. Then « = te^— 1, and (32) be- 
comes 

log«>'=log («'-l)+2^(2^+ 8(2«Li)3 H^)' 

Or, as log M* = 21og u, 

and log (w^— 1) = log (H-l)+lQg (w— 1), 

we have log (te + l) = 21og«— log (u— 1) — 
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ThvLBy if II =;:: 13^ we hav© 
log 13 = 8lag 1%^ n^2M{^+^,+^c.). 

Now 21og 12 = 2 (log S+tog 4) =2 (log 3+2 log 2)/ 

= 2(.477 121 25+.602 060) = 2.158 364 ; 
and (§ 836) log 11 = 1.041 392 68. 

The series may be summed thus ; 



2m3— 1 = 287 
(2t«2_i)d — 62369 



.868 588 96 = 2M 



.003 026 44-f-l = .003 066 44 
5-r3= 2 



.003 026 45. 

log 13 = 2.158 362 5—1.041 392 68— .003 026 45. 

= 1.113 943. 

For all larger numbers, the first term of this series will 

give the value correctly to eight places. 

Note. The logarithms of the prime nambera only need be com- 
puted by Bach processes ; the logarithms of all other nambers being 
foand by the proper combination of the logarithms of primes. Thus, 

log 4 = 2 log 2; log 6 = log 2+log 8; &c. 

The logarithms of 2 and 3 may be found from formula (32), and 
the logarithms of 5 and 7 from (82) or (83). 

EXPONENTIAL THEOREM. 

§ 340. In the equation a'^ =^9 we have found x in terms 
of ^ ; i. e. a logarithm in terms of the corresponding num- 
ber. 

We shall now find y in terms of a; ; L e. a number in 
terms of its logarithm. 

Put y[= a* :=: (1-H*-1)«] = [(l+a-l)"]^ 

n being any number whatever, and of which the value of y 

is entirely independent (f 276 ; 277 ; 280. c). 

Developing, 
(l+a-l)«= H-n(a-l)+'i^^(a-l)«+ &c. ; 
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or, (l+a— l)" = 1+An+Bn^+ On^+ &c. ; 

A, B^ O^ &c. being functions of a ; and, evidently, 

'A = a— 1— J(«— 1) *-H(«— 1)^— &c = ia. § 826. b. 
Then we have 

+ ^^2!£^(^''+^'+*^> '+*^- ' ^ ^^^- *• 

^, a;(a5 — n)(x — 2n) . . , ^^ , - xa . « 
.-.(§277) y = a'=l+JaH-y^+j-273-|-&c (34) 
Or rf'=l+Xa.aH-^^;f2~+ 17278'+ **'• ^^^' 

« 

§ 341. a.) We know the value of A from §^ 325. (12) ; 
328. e. But, if we did not know it, we might find it from 
the equation (34) itself. Thus, 

Let ^'^T' Th&t^ (§330) 

«^=^+r+i^+rTt3+r:2^ (^^) 

.-. (^52. N.) o = c^. (37) 

That is, -J- is the logarithm of e to the base a (§ 828. rf, 

/) ; and ^ is the logarithm of a to the base « (i. e. the Na- 
perian logarithm of a [§ 328. e]). 

h.) Or thus ; taking the logarithms of both members of 

(37), 

log a = ^ log e. % 316. 3. 



A = —^ = Log a^= r = -=7, a being the base. 

log e log c Jf ° 

That ia, Aja the rectproccd of the modulus of the sys- 
tem of logarithms whose l^ase is a* 

NoTK. Thti logaiithms may be taken in any system, provided 
both be taken in the same; tbe logarittims of two ntimbeis having the 
same ratio in one system as in another (§ S28. 6). 

§342. c.) We have found (§341Xthe value of A, in 
terms of a. We may, if we prefer, assign a value to A, 
and find the corresponding value of a. 

Thus, let 4 = 1- 

Then, d;=:l+x+:^+^^^+&c. 

1 1 

Makiagivrsl, a==i-|.i+_ 4.-_~-f&c.=e.. 

^ 848. ^0 This is called the exponentiai theorem ; and 
y, in the equation, y:7a^, is called an exponential func- 
tion of X. On the other hand, x is called a logarithmie 
flmction of y ; being the logarithm of y to the base a. 

e.) These two classes of functions are also called trans- 
cendental'' functions ; as transcending the elementary op- 
erations of Algebrg. 



EXPONENTIAL EQUATION. 

§ 844. The equation, 0^= &, 
is called an exponential equation* If a is the base of a 
system of logarithms, we have simply 

X =z log b. 

But if a is not the base of a system of logarithms, take 
the logarithms of both sides of the equation, in any system. 
The common system is usually most convenient. Then, 

log («*) = log5; ora:loga=:log6. §816.3. 
{d) Lat. transcendo, to exceed, surpass. 
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loga 

1. Given 12*= SO, to find X. 

X log 12 = log 20 ; L e. 1.079 181 25x = 1.801 030. 

hg 20 1.301 030 ^^KK^^ 

••. • x=^--2 — =r = 1.205 57 &c. 

log 12 1.07918125 

2. Given 60'=7, to find X. ui9w.xz=.475 273^ 
3i Given 125*=: 25, to find X. Jns.x:n%i 

§ 345. dL) K the equation be of the form, 

x* = ^, 
we have x log x =: log 6» 

This equation, can be most oonvenientlj solved by the 
method of ttiaL Fot this puirpose, find bj trial two ap- 
proximate values of x. Substitute these values successive- 
ly in the equation, ^ 

xlogx=log&, 
and note the error in each result Then 

JXff!. of the resitlU : Difi of the assumed numhers = the 
error in either result : the correction to he appU$d to the cor^ 
responding assumed number. 

This correction^ being applied, will give a nearer ap* 
proxim^tion to the true value of x. This new value may 
now be taken as one of the assumed numbers, and a still 
closer approximation obtained ; and so on^ 

1. Given x* = 100, to find x. 

Here we have x log x = log 100 = 2. 

Also, since 3^ == 27, and 4* = 256, the value of x 
lies between 3 and 4, 

Substituting 3 and 4 successively, we have 

3 log 3 =x 3 X 0.477 X2X 25 = 1,481 363 75 ; 
whence 2 — 1.431 363 75 = .568 686 25, error ; 
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aleo 4 log 4 = 4 X 0.602 059 99 = 2.408 289 96 ; 

whence 2 — 2.408 239 96 = — .408 239 96, error; 
and ' 0.976 876 21= difference of results. 

.967 876 : 1 == —.408 289 96 : —.418, correction. 
4 — .418 = 3.682 = x nearly. 

Again, we find a;> 3.582, and <3.6. Therefore, substi- 
tute these values, and repeat the operation. Thus, 

3.582 log 3^582 = 3.582 X 0.554 126 5 = 1.984 881. 
2 — 1.984 881 = .015 119, error. 

3.6 log 3.6 = 3.6 X 0.556 301 9 = 2.002 689. 
2 — 2.002 689 = — .002 689, error. 
Also, .017 811 = difference of results. 

.-.. 017 811 : .018 =--.002 689 : —.002 717, correction. 
3.6 — 0.002 717 = 3.597 283 = x nearly. 
That is, 3.597 2833- « o ^ a s s = lOO. 

2. Given ar^= 5, to find a?. Jm. a: = 2.1293. 

3. Given af= 2000, to find a:. . 

Am, X = 4.827 822 63. 

4. Given a, m and Z of an equimultiple series, to find n 

log m 

5. Let a = 2, ^ =: 162, and m =: 3 ; and find n. 

6. In how many years will 'p dollars amount to A dol- 
lars, at r per cent, compound interest? 

We have (§ 258. 5) A =i?(l+r)*. 

log^~logi> 
^'•'- log (1-Hr)- 

7. In what time will SlOO amount to $200 (i. e. in what 
time will a sum of money double itself), at 6 per cent, 
compound interest? Am. 11.89 years. 

Here jp = 100, A = 200, and 1+r = 1.06. 



2M MOAftlTAia* t§ S45. 

NoTBs. (1.) The MltttioiL of most qoeitiou r^ating to com- 
pound mterMt may bo greatly faoilitated by the use of logarithms. 
(2.) The formole of compoond interest apply also to the increase of 
popnlaUon in a comitry. 

8. Pina T from the formula, A =jp(l+ry. See § 258. 

9. The population of the United States in 1830 was 
12 866 000, and in 1840, 17 068 000. What waa the year- 
ly rate of increase ? 

Here A = ll 068 000, jt? =: 12 866 000, and t = 10. 

, ,. . X log 17 068 000— log 12 866 000 
... log(l+r) = -^ j^^ . 

1 + r = 1,0285 ; and r s= .0285 = 2iJ per cent 

10. At the same rate, what will be the population in 
1850 ? 

Here ;? == 17 068 000 ; r = .0285, and t = 10. 

^[=jp(l-|-r)'] = 17 068 000 (1.0285) i «. 

log -4 = log 17 068 000+10 log 1.0285. 

Am. A = 22 654 000. 

11. In how many years will the population amount to 
50 000 000 ? Ans. In 38.24 years from 1830. 

12. If the number of slaves in the United States in 
1830 was 2 009 000, and in 1840, 2 487 000, what was the 
yearly rate of increase ? An$, 2^ per cent. 

13. At the same rate, what will be the number in 1850 ? 
in 1860 ? Ans. 3 078 700, in 1850 ; 8 811 000, in 1860. 

14. The population of Virginia m 1830 was 1 211 400, 
and in 1840, 1 239 700 ; that of New York in 1830 was 
1 918 600, and in 1840, 2 428 900. What was the yearly 
rate of increase in each state ? 

Ans. In Virginia, .0023, or less than J of 1 per c^t; 
in New York, .0238, or more than 2\ per cent. 



CHAPTER XVL 



THEORY OF EQUATIONS, 

a — 

§ 346. We shall confine oarselves here to the considera- 
tion of equations containing bat ond unknown quantity. 

1. If the exponents of the unknown quantity in such an 
equation be all integral, or if their differenees be all inte- 
gral^ ike degree of the equation is correctly expressed by the 
d^erence between the greatest and the least of those expon- 
ents(^HO>a; 61.6). 

2. But, if the difference between any two of the expon- 
ents he fractional, this difference between the greatest and 
least, obviously, may not express the degree of the equa- 
tion. Thus, evidently, 

x^+ax + hx^+cz=zO 

is not of the second degree. 

Reducing, however, the exponents to a common denom- 
inator, we have 

x^ + ax^ + 1x^+0 = 0, 

which may be sidd to be of the f degree. . In fact, if we 
make ^^x =.y, we shall have 

an equation of the sixth degree in respect to y (i, e. in res- 
pect to «*). 
Hence, when the difference between any two of the ex- 

▲X.G. 29 
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ponrats is fractional, the degree of the equation is the dif- 
ference between the greatest and least exponents, expressed 
in terms of the least common denominator of all the expon- 
ents. Thus, 

Ji^cDc^^h (=z x^ + ax^ + h) = 0i8 of the f degree. 

Ill 
x^ + ax* + bx^+ c = is of the ^ degree. 

§347. It is evident that equations of this kind can be 
expressed in integral degrees, by reducing their exponents 
to a common denominator, m, and substituting a new un- 
known quantity for the m^ root of x (i. e. by putting 
_i 

Hence, we shall need to consider equations of integral 
degrees only, and shall suppose them reduced to the fol- 
lowing f<H:m, viz. 

a:» + Jia»-i-|- J^a:"-^ . • . +A:^^a + Al = 0. (1) 

We shall also assume, that every equation has at least 
one root. 

Note. A single symbol, as X, or f{x), is sometimes put for the 
first member of an equation. Thus, X= 0, or/(a;) = 0. 



PIVISIBILITT. — ROOTS. 

§ 348. Let a be a root (§ 39) of equation (I). Then, 

Substituting this Tahie of ^» in (1), we have 

Now this expression is divisible by x— a (§§ 81, 96). 
Hence (compare ^ 213. 5), 

If a he a root of the equation^ 

tT + A^t^;-^ + il„-ia;-i-An = 0, 

the first member of the equation, is divisible by x—a. 
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a.) Thk principle may be demonatrated o&erwide ; thus, 
If we actually divide the first member of (1) by «— a, vre 
shall have, representing the quotient by Q, and the re- 
mainder by Bj 

f(x)=:af'+Ai3i^'^ . . .+A^=i{X'^a)Q + E = 0. (2) 

Now, if a is a root of &e equation^ the eappoaition, 

aj = d (i. e. X — a = 0), 
reduces the first member of (1) to zero (§§ 39, 211). 

iB = 0, and the' division is perfect (§ 82. (/). 

Thus, 4, 5 and — 1 are roots of the equation, 

a?^ — 8a:a + lla? + 20 = 0. 
See if the first member is divisible by x — 4, a; -*- 5^ and 

b.) If a is not a root of the equation, the substitution of 
a for X will not reduce the first member of (1) to zero. In 
that ease, we shall have, from (2), 

/(a) = a»+Jia'-i . . . +A^^^a + A^=iB. That is, 

^ a polynomial, a function of x^ oftheform^ 

a:» + ^,a:»-i+ J,a:"-3 +^„ 

he divided by x — rt, the remainder will bo the same function 
of a, that the given polynomial is of x; i. e. it will be what 
the given polynomial becomes, when a is substituted for x. 
See § 211. 1. 

Notes. (1.) Tho remainder is independent of x. For, if it con- 
tained a;, the division might be continued farther. 12, therefore, 
flinee it does not contain x, will have the same relation to a, whatOYer 
valae is given to x* (2.) It is evident also from this principle, that, 
if a is a root of the equation, the remainder will be zero, and the di^ 
▼ision perfect. 

1. Divide a:3+-^i^^"f'"^3^"f"-^3 ^y*"^^' 

Rem* o^-f' J^a^-^--43a + 43• 
2. Divide x? ^ 8x« + i\x + 20 by «— rt. 

^ew, a3 — 8a* -f- 11« -|- 20. 
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§ 849. e.) Oonrtnely, •/ th& Jirsi member of (1) be di- 
vuiNe by a>— d, then 

X=zc^+Ai€^^+A^(f^^ +^.=0; 

i. e. the eubstitution of b for x satisfies the equation (§ 89) ; 
and, therefore^ a is a root of the equation, 

d.) H^dce, to determine whether a is a root of the ecjua- 
tion, af -f JjOf^i +^»=0, 

we have only to divide the first member by oi>—a. And, 

(1.) If the division is perfect (^ 82. ^), a is a root; (2.) 
if it is not perfect^ the remainder is the value of the first 
member, with a substituted for x (<^ 848. b). 

^ 850. 1. Find whether 8 is a root of the equation, 
«» -a:* — 25a^ + SSx^ — 96a: + 86 == 0. 
liivide by « — 8 ; thus (§ 86), 



l-.l_25 + 85 — 96 + 36 
-1-3+ 6 — 57 + 84 — 86 



1 

+ 3 



1 -f- 2 -- 19 + 28 — 12, 0, the remainder. 
Hence, the remainder being zrero, 8 is a root. 

2. Find whether 4 is a root of the same equation. 
In performing these divisions, the first coefficient, being 
1, need not be written. Thus, 

l-.l_25 + 85^ 96 + 36 
+ 4+12 — 52 + 132 +144 
1 _f- 3 _ 13 -|, 3a + 86,"^ 180, the remainder. 

Consequently, 4 is not a root; and the substitution of 4 
for X reduces the first member to 180. 

8. What does the first member of the equation, 
a;4 — 7a:3 -^ 20a:2 + 80a: — 48 = 0, 

become, when 7 is substituted for x ? Am. — 818. 

This may, of course, be determined by the actual sabstitntion of 7 
for OP. Bat we arrive at the same resoh mach more conveniently by 
dividing by a; -—7, as in the preceding examples. 



4. What, does tiid &v$^ miMb^v of iihe equation, 

become, when 7 and 9 are successively substituted for ar? 

Ans, 5, and — 3. j 

NUMBER OP ROOTS. 

^ 351. Let a I be a root of the equation, 

X = ,«»+Jia:»-i-h&c. = 0. (1) 

Then if we divide by a: — a j, we shall have, evidently, 

an equation which will be satisfied, if either of its factors 
be equal to zerot Making 

and supposing a^ to be one of its roots, the primitive equa- 
tion will take the form (§ 348), 

We may, obviously, proceed in this way, diminishing the 

degree of the polynomial by unity at each division, till we 

have taken out n factors of the form x — a. 

X=ix'' + A^x'''i .... +A^^^x+A„=: 

(^ — «i)(» — «2)(^ — «3) (a; — a„)i=0. (2) 

Now this equation will be satisfied, if any one of its ?i 

factors be equal to zero ; i. e. if x be equal to any one of 

the n quantities, a^, a^ . . «„. Therefore, 

1. Every equation of the form, 

X^of' + A^x^-i +-4^ = 0, 

can be resolved into n hinomid factors, of the form, a?— «. 

(2.) Every equation has as many roots as there are units 
in its degree. See § 213. 1, 2. 

Thus (§ 348. a), the equation, 

a:3_8x3-f lia:+2a =: (a:-4)(a;-^5)(a: + l) = 0, 
has the three roots, 4, 5, —1. 

♦23- 
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§ 352. Sni^cMe bj a quaolilj dUBwent ftom naj o£ the 
roots a^y a^f a,, te^ to be a lOOt of equation (2). Then 
we have 

(^-«i)(i-««)(*-«a) • • (»-a..) = 0, 
an evident absurdity ; because, hj hypothesisi b being not 
equal to anj of the quantities, a^, a^ &<%, no one of the 
factcHTSy ^*-a|9 ^--Ofty Ac. can be equal to zero. Henee,^ 

The number of roots of an equation cvmMt be greater 
than the number of unite in its degree* 
Hence i^§ 851, 352) 

§ o53; The number of roots cf an equation is at- 
loays EQUAL to the number of units in its degree. 

a.) These roots may be all real ; or part or all of them 
may be imaginary {§ 216). 

b,) Again, they are not always different from one anoth- 
er. Any party or all of them may be equal (§ 205). 

An equation will, of course, contain eqital roots, when its 
first member contains equal factors. 

Thus, the equation, 

a.3 _ 3a.3 -I- 3x — 1 = («— l)(a:— !)(«— 1) = 0, 
has three roots, each equal to I. 

c.) If we know a part of the roots of an equation, we 
may find, by dividing by the corresponding factors, the 
equation of a lower degree, which contains the remaining 
roots {§ 351). 

1. One root of the equation, . 

X* — 9x3 + 19x2 + 9x — 20 = 0, 

is 1. Find the equation which contains the remaining 
roots. Jns. x^ — Sx^ -j- Ha? + 20 = 0. 

2. Another root of the same equation is 4. Find the 
equation containing the other two roots. 

Ans. x« — 4x — 5 = 0. 

3. Find the remaining two roots by § 207 or 208. 
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4. One root of the equattoiiy 

a;» — 1 = 0, L e. x^ = 1, 
ia, obviously, L What are the other roots (§207) ? 

Jn*. J(- 1 + (- 3)*), and i(- 1 - (- 3)*). 

(L) Either of the roots of the last equation, being cubecl, 
will produce 1. Thus, every number has three cube roots ; 
one, real ; and two, imaginary. 

In like manner, every number has four fovarth roots ; 
and, in general, n nth roots. 

§ 354. e.) The principle of ^ 353 may be applied to 
equations of fractional degrees (§ 346. 2). 

Thus, the number of the roots of the equation, 

3 1 

x^ — 7x^+6 = 0, may be said to be §. 

For we find «* = 1, 2, or —3 ; 

anil, consequently, a? = 1, 4, or 9. 

Now these three values of x correspond to six values of 
1 
x^y only three of which satisfy the equation ; as will be 

seen, if we take cc= — 1, — 2, or +3. The values of x, 

therefore, i. e. the roots, may properly be said to be hidf 

roots (§ 12). 

So, the equation, x^— 2 = 0, i. e. x^ = 2, 
obviously gives a = 8, or x — 8 = 0. 

But «— 8 = («*— 2)(a*H- 1 — v'— 3)(a:^ 1 +v'— 3), 
only one of which partial or component &ctors (§ 12), with 
the corresponding partial root, is found in the given equa- 
tion. The equation may, therefore, be said to contain only 
one third of a root. See § 221. 2, 3. 

OOEIVIOIENTS. 

^355. Let a^fO^' . • . a, be the roots of an equation. 
Then we shall have 
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MulHplying (§ 28i), af+'ui,ac«-i .... 4-^^ — 



i:" — o, 



— a. 



— a 



8 



— a. 






Hence (§ 277), 






— «3a3^4 



&c. 



aj**~3 . ,±a^a^ . . a„. 



• • • • • ^^ ^H* 



-4i = — aj — aj — a^ 
^3 zr — flJja3«3 *— flfjCigtt^ • . > . — djOf^a, . . . • — &c. 

(t.) The coefficient of the second term is equal to the sum 
of the roots with their signs changed (§213. 3). 

(2.) The coefficient of the third term is equal to the sum 
of the produLcts of the roots taken two and two (§213. 4) ; 
(3.) that of the fourth term; to the sum of their products 
taken three and three ; and so on, the signs of the roots be- 
ing changed in every case. 

(4.) The absolute term (i. e. the coefficient of x^ [§ 208]) 
is the product of the roots taken ali together^ with their 
signs changed. 

a.) It is evident, that, in the third, fifth, seventh, dbc. 
terms, the number of factors being even, the resnlt will be 
the same, whether the signs of the roots be changed or not 
(S 213. 4). 

h.) The last term will be positive or negative, according 
as the number of positive roots is even or odd (§ 215. 1, 2). 

c.) If the roots be all negative^ the factors will be of the 
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form a9-f<ii) ^H~^99 ^^-9 ^^ ^^^ terms will, evidentlyy all 
be positive (§ 215. 1, 3) ; if the roots be all pontwe, the 
terms will be aUemaiely positive and negative (§ 215. 1, 8). 

d.) If the coefficient of the second term be zero, the sum 
of the positive roots is namerioallj equal to the sum of the 
negative roots (§ 214. 1). 

e.) Every root of the equation is a divisor of the last 
term ; and, hence, if the last term be zero, one of the roots 
must be zero (§ 214. 2); -or rather, in this case, the equa- 
tion becomes of the (n — l)th degree (§ 203). 

1. Form the equation, whose roots are 2, 3, and — 4. 
Ans. (x— 2)(a;— 8)(a:+4)=:»3— a;^-.14a.-j-24 = 0. 

2. Form the equation, whose roots are 1, 1, 2, and 3. 

Jns. x^ — 7x^+ 174:3 — 17 + 6 = 0. 

3. Given the roots, 2,-1 +V—3, — 1 — -s/— 3 ; to 
find the equation. Ans. x^ — 8 = 0. 

rOBM OF THB BOOTS. 

§356. Let the equation, sf-^rA^ac^"^ . . -|--4„ = 0, have 
its coefficients all integral (the coefficient of the first term 
being unity); it is* required to determine whether it can 
have a fractional root. 

If possible, let r, a fraction in its lowest terms, be a root 

of the equation. Then we shall have 

Multiplying by J'*"!, and transposing, 

Now all the terms of the second member of this equation, 
are whole numbers, while the first member is an irreduci- 
ble fraction. That is, we have an irreducible fraction 
equal to a whole number ; which, evidently, is impossible. 
Hence^ 
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If the eoeJMenl of the Jtrsf term be unifyf and the Mm 
eoeffieienis all xitHgroL^ike equation canncH have mfractitm" 
aH root. 

a.) It is noty therefore, to be inferred, that all the roots 
are integral. They maj be either ifUegraH^ irraHonml 
(^§ 153, 175), or imaginary (§ 23./. 2). 

§ 357. Let the coefficients of the equation, Xz=i 0, be all 
real; and let o + i-s/ — 1 be a root of the equation. 

The quantity by/ — 1 can have resulted only from the 
extraction of an even root, which must have given, at the 
same time, — h^ — 1 (§ 28./. 1). Consequently, a — h^ — 1 
must be a root of the equation. 

Otherwise; the sum and product of the roote (§ B5dt» 1, 
4) must both be real. Therefore, if one root be a + ft%/-^l j 
another must be a — b^ — 1, so that their product (^ 186) 
and sum may both be free from imaginary expressions* 
Hence, 

If the coefficients of an equation be aU real, the number 
of its imaginary roots must be even {^ 217. 1.). 

a.) Thus, there may either be 7io (§ 63. N.) imaginary 
roots, or there may be two, four ^ &c. Hence, 

5.) Cor. I. Every equation of an odd degree has at least 
one real root, with a sign (see c. below,) different from that 
of the last term (i. e. of the coefficient of a:*^). 

c.) We have [§§ 186, 162] 

(a + V— l)(a— V— 1) = a2 + A«, 
a positive quantity ('J 11. N.). Hence, 

Cor. II. If aU the roots of an equation are imaginary, 
the last term must he positive (§ 216). Hence, 

Cor. iir. JSvery equation of an even degree, whose last 
term is negative, has at least two real roots ; one positive, 
and the other negaiive (§§ 68. a ; 21o. 2). 

1. Given the roots, 5, 3+y— 4, 3— y— 4; to form 
the equation. Ans. a:^ — 1 Ix^ + 43a: — 65 = 0. 
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2. Form tke equation, wlK>8e roots are — 6 + 5\/ — 19 
— 6— dy— 1, 1 +v^— 4, and 1 — y — 4. 

Jn5. a:* + lOx^ — 4t2x^ — 62a: + 305 = 0. 

3. Form the equation, whose roots are 2, — 2, l-j-^'— 3, 
and 1— y— 3. ^tw. a:* — 2x3 + 8a: — 16 = 0. 

$ 358. ef.) Again (§ 218. A), 
(x— a — 5y— l)(a;— a + Jy— 1) = (a: — a)« + ft9; 

a result necessarily positive for everj real value of x. Con- 
sequently, 

Cor. IV. (1.) The product of a^ the tmaytnary factors is 
positive for every real value of x. Hence, 

(2.) The sign of the first member, for any real value of 
X, depends on the real factors. And, 

(3.) If all the roots are imaginary y the first member will 
be positive for every real value of a?. 

c.) The product, 
(x — a— y— h){x — a-\-^-^h) = a:« — 2aa: + a^ 4- ja, 

of the factors corresponding to each pair of imaginary 
roots, or conjugated roots, as they are sometimes called, is 
real. Hence, 

Cor. V. Every equation may be resolved into real fac- 
tors ; of the first degree, corresponding to the real roots ; 
and of the second degree, corresponding to each pair of 
imaginary roots. 

SIGNS OF TH£ HOOTS. 

§ 359. Let a be a root of the equation, 
>-|-^,a:«-i+^3a:-a + J._,x + J„=0. [(1) 

Changing the signs of the alternate terms, we have 

05*— Jjaf-i-h^fl«*~*— ^dO^^^+Ac-rrO; (2) 
or (§ 44. a), changing all the signs of (2), 

— a:»+^ia:»-i— ^2a:-~«-f^3a:-~3«.&c. = 0. (3) 

(c) Lat. conjago, to join together^ 



I 
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The equations (2) and (8) are, obvionslji iStie same ; as 
will be Been by transposing, in each, all the negative tehns 
to the other side. 

Now, if + a be substituted for x in (1), and — a, in (2) 
when n is an even number, or in (3) when n is oddy the re- 
sults will be precisely alike. But the substitution of -f- a 
in (1) reduces the first member to 0. Ck>nseqttentl7, the 
substitution of —a in (2) or (8) reduces the first member 
to 0, and therefore — a is a root of the equations (2) and 
(3). Hence, 

//T the signs of the altemaie terms in an equation be 
changedy the signs of all the roots wiU he changed. 

Form the equations, whose roots are 1, 2, and 3 ; and 
—1, —2, and —3. 

<^ 860. A permanence^ of signs occurs when two succes- 
sive terms are affected each bj the same sign ; a variation^ 
when tbeir signs are different. Thus» ar+a = exhibits 
a permanenccy and x — a = 0, a variation ; the first corres- 
ponding to a negative^ and the second, to a positive root. 

I. Let the signs of the terms in their order, in any oom- 

plete equation be + -| 1 , and let a new factor, 

X — a = 0, corresponding to a new positive root, be intro- 
duced. The signs will be as follows, tIz. 

+ + + - 

+ + + ~ 



Now, in this result, it is manifest, that each permanence 
is changed into an ambiguity ; and that, whether there be 
one, or any greater number, of double signs, the single 
signs immediately preceding and following are always un- 
like. Hence the number of permanences may be dimin- 
ished, but cannot be increased. 

Hence, the number of signs being one greater than be- 

(/ ) Lat. permaneo, to continue. 
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fore, the number of variations also must be at^ least one 
greater. 

Now the equation, x — a ==: 0, containing one positive root, 
has one variation. Consequently, as every additional pos- 
itive root introduces, at least, one additional variation, 

I%e number of vabiations can never he les$ than th4 
number o/* positive roots. 

II. (1.) By like reasoning it can be shown, ^at ihe in- 
troduction of a negative root (L e. of the factor ^ -f- a) will 
introduce at least one permanence ; and that, therefore, 

The number of pebhjlnences cannot be less than the 
number (>/' negative roots. 

(2.) Or, if we change the signs of the alternate terms, the 
variations will evidently become permanences, and the per- 
manences, variations ; and the negative roots will, at the 
same time, become positive (§ 359). 

But the number of variations in this equation cannot be 
less than the number of its positive roots. Therefore, the 
number of permanences in the primitive equation cannot 
be less than Ihe number of its negative roots. 

Hence, universally, in a complete equation, 

^ 361. The number of positive roots cannot be greater^ 
than the number of variations of sign ; nor the number 
of negative roots, greater than the number of perman- 
ences. 

Note. A complete equation of the nth degree, 

a:»+J,x-i -{-A^^x-\-A,-<i, 

must) obrioosly, contain n + 1 consecutive powers of x; and, of 
coarse, n + 1 terms (§§195, 196). 

1. How many permanences and variations in the equa« 
tion, whose roots are 2, 2, and — 5 ? 

Ans* The equation is 

(a: — 2)(a: — 2)(a; + 5) = a:3+a?» — 16a: + 20 = 0; 
showing one permanence, and two variations, as we hav« 
seen there must be. 

▲LO. 24 
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2. H6f many permanences and vaiiations in the equa- 
tion, whose roots are 1, 2, 4, and — 4 ? 

o.) The whole number of variations and permanences 
intist, evidently, be equal to the degree of the equation 
(the equation being complete, or, if not complete, being 
rendered so by the introduction of cyphers, as in § 862). 

Therefore, 

Oor. T. If the roots of an equation be edl real, the num- 
ber of positive roots must be eqwd to the number of vana* 
tions; and the number of negative roots, to the number of 
p^srmaneneeB. See ^ 218. 1, 2, 3. 

f 362. h.) If any term of the equation be wanting, a cy- 
pher may be put in its place ; and^ obviously, either sign 
may be given to it without affecting the roots of the equa- 
tion. 

Thus, the equation, 

x^ + 25 = 0, 

may be written a;^ ± + 25 = 0. 

Now, in this equation, if the upper sign be taken ^th 
the middle term, there will be no variations ; and, of 

« 

course, the equation has no positive root. But, if the low- 
er sign be taken, there will be no permanences ; arid, there- 
fore, the equation has no negative root. Consequently, the 
roots of the equation are imaginary (§ 853). 
So, in the equation, 

x^ ±0 + 4x-{:7 =iOy 

if the upper sign be taken with the second term, there will 
lie no variation, arid no positive root ; and, if the lower 
sign be taken, there will be but one permanence, and, of 
course, not more than one negative root. The other two 
roots are, therefore, imaginary. 

The equations, a;^ ± — 25 = 0, 

and a;3±0 — 4ar + 7 = 0, 

exhibit the same number of permanences and variations, 
whether we take the upper or lower sign before the mis- 
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sing [term ; and, consequently, it cannot be inferred tkat 
the roots are not all reaL 
Hence, 

§ 363. Cor. II. If the introduction of + in place of a 
missing term gives a different number of permanences and 
variations from that given by the introduction of — 0, the 
equation contains imaginary roots. 

c.) This will, obviously, happen, if the terms immec^aie^ 
hf preceding and following the deficient term have Uke signs. 

dJ) Also, if two or more successive terms be wanting, 
then, supplying the terms, the first of the supplied terms 
may always have the same sign as the term following all 
the deficient terms. Consequently, the equation mitst have 
imaginary roots. 

Thus, in the equation, 

«3--0±0 — 1 = 0, 

if we take the upper sign before the third term, we have 
three variations, to which negative roots cannot correspond ; 
if we take the lower sign, we have two permanences, to 
which positive roots cannot correspond. Two of the roots, 
then, can be neither positive nor negative ; and must, of 
course, beinuiginary. 

^ 364. «.) It is evident also, that, the greater the num- 
ber of deficient terms, the greater difference can be made 
between the numbers of variations and of permanences, 
cespecdvely ; and, therefore, the greater will be the num- 
ber of imaginary roots of which we shall be assured. Thus, 
it is easily seen, that, 

(1.) If an odd number {2m-\'l) of consecutive terms be 
wanting, the number of imaginary roots must be at least 
2m 4- 2, if the signs of the terms immediately preeediog 
and following the deficient terms be like ; and at least in^ 
if they be unlike. 

a.) Thus, in the equation, 

a;*±0±0±0-f 1=0, 
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we find, if we take the upper signs througfaouty no vana- 
tions ; and, if we take, aJternatelj, the lower and upper 
signs, no permanences^ Hence, there must be 4(= 2m-{-2) 
imaginary roots» 

b.) In the equation, 

ar* — — 0±0~1 = 0, 

we may have one permanence and three variations, or one 
variation and three permanences. Hence, we may have 
one positive and one negative root ; and must have 2(=: 2m) 
imaginary roots. 

(2.) Also, the deficiency of an even number (2m) of con- 
secutive terms indicates at least 2m imaginary roots. 

c.) Examine the permanences and variations of the equa- 
tion, 

a:3 — 0±0 — 1 = 0. 

NoTBS. (1.) Gir'mg to the first cypher in the last example* and 
to the first two in the last but one, the sign of the term following them 
all, we have an odd number (2ffi — 1) of terms wanting, preceded 
and followed by terms of like signs. Wherefore, by 1, above, there 
mnst be at least 2m{=z2m — 1+1) imaginary roots. 

(2.) It should be remembered, that there may be more imaginary 
roots than are thus indicated ; and that there are frequently imagit- 
nary roots when no terms are wanting (§§ 216; 218. 4). 

« 

TRANSFOBMATIOK. 

^ 365. Let it be required to transform the equation 

into another whose roots shall be less than those of the 
given equation by a/. 

The roots of the new equation will, of course, be equal 
U> X — a/. Lety=:x — a/. Then y -|- a/ = ar ; and, if we 
substitute ^-{-a^^for x, we shall have a polynomial of the 
same value as before, but expressed in terms of ^(=a^— a^) 
instead of x. Thus, 

jr=(y+a/)-+ Ji(y+a/)-i+J3(y+a!')-« .* 
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Developng, 






1 +na/*-i 

+ (« — 2)^2a/"-3 









J^=0. (2) 



Or, putting ^j, 53,,&c., for the coefficients of y*~^, 
^•^«, &c. 

X=y» + Ay»-^ + ^2r-'-.-+^i.-iy+A = 0.(3) 
Or, again, 

wliere x — xf may be regarded as the unknown quantity. 

Now, obviously, the roots of (2), (3) and (4) are the val- 
ues of y(= X — xf)i and are, therefore, less by x' thim the 
roots of the given equation (i. e. the values of x). 

Hence, the transformation required is effected by the 
substitution of ^ + a/ (i. e. of [a? — a/] + x') for x in the 
given equation. Thus, 

Find an equation, whose roots shall be less by 2 than 
those of the equation, 

a;2 — 9a: + 20 = 0. 

Substitute y -j- 2 for a?. 

Then (y + 2)9-%+2) + 20=: 0, 

or y3 + 4 y+ 2^\ 

— 9 — 9X2[.= 0, ory« — 5^+6 = 0, 
I +20 ) 

is the equation required, whose roots wiU be found to be 
less by 2 than those of the given equation. 

^ 366. a.) The labor of effe<^ng this substitution may 
be greatly abridged, especially in the higher equations. 

♦24 
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For B^ i. e. the coefficient of ff^ in the tranrformed 
equation (2), is simplj what the first member of the given 
equation becomes^ when xf is substituted for of. That id, 

B^i is formed hj muUiplying each term of B^hy the ex- 
ponent of od in thai term^ and diminishing the exponent hjf 
unity, 

B^^ is formed by mtdtiplying each term of B^^ hy its 
eocpon^nt of a/, diminishing the exponent by unity, and di- 
viding b J 2 ; and so on. 

h.) In other words, each term of B^^i is the Jiret de- 
rived function (§ 292. N. 3) of the corresponding term of 
i?,;i.e.of/(a/). 

Each term of jB^.^ is Aa/jT the first derivative of the cor- 
responding term of B^^^ ; i. e. half the second (§ 292. Ni 4) 
derivative of the corresponding term of B^. 

So, each termtif B^^^ is one third of the first derivative 
of the corresponding term of -Sn-s > *• ©• ^^^ sixth of the 
third (§ 292. N. 4) derivative of the term of B^. 

c.) Hence, B^^^ is called the first derived polynomial of 
J?., or of the given equation ; and may be expressed by 
A', or by /(a/). 

B^^^ is half the second derived polynomial of the equa- 

tion, and, may be expressed by ---, or ^y*^-^-. 

ho, i/^-8 — 2T3~"T:F' "~*'~2.3.4'"2.3.4' 

-^»-»-"2.3'.4.5~"2,3.4.5' 

1. Diminish by 2 the roots of the equation, 

ar3 + 5x + 6 = 0. 
The transformed equation will be of the form, 
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And we shall have 
B3=/(a/)=a/9 + 5a/ + 6 = 29 + 5x2 + 6=:20,' 
Bj = B^f=zf(a/) z= 2a/ + 5 = 2X2 + 5 ==: 9 ; 
B^ = JBj" = Jx2 = 1 (Bq denoting the coefficient of y»). 
y * + % + 20 = is the equation required. 

§367. d.) A still more convenient method of finding 
these coefficients results from the form of equation (4). 
For, comparing (4) and (1), we have 

= a-+^ja:*-i +J,^^x + A^. (6) 

Now every term of the first member of this equation is 
divisible by a; — a/,- except the last term, B„ ; which will be 
the remainder. 

In like manner, every term of the quotient which results 
from this division is, evidently, divisible by a? — a/, except 
the last, ^n-19 which will be the remainder; and so on. 

But the second member being ahsolutely (§ 87. d) equal 
to the first, its successive divisions by x — a/ must result in 
the same quotients and remainders as the division of the 
first member. 

Hence, 

^ we divide the given equation hy x — xfy the remainder 
will be B^ the coefficient ofy^ in the transformed equation. 

K we divide the resulting quotient by x — a/, the r«- 
mainder will be ^i-i, the coefficient of y* ; and so on, eich 
of the coefficients being formed by the successive division 
of the several quotients by a: — a/. 

e.) It is evident also from § 348. h, that the first remain- 
der will be B„ [==/(a^)] ; !• e. what X becomes, when x' 
is substituted for x (§ 350. 2, 8, 4). 

1. Transform the equation, a:' + 9a; + 20 = 0, into 
another whose roots shall be less by 5 than those of the 
given equation. 
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^• + 9a? + 20 


« — 5 


Or (§86), l + »4«ao 1 


x^ — 5x 


z + li 


a: — 5 +5 + 70 5 


Ux x+ 5 


1 1 + U, + 90,B.. 


14a: — 70 


19: 


= 5n-i. + 6 



90 = 5,. l,+ 19,J5,_i. 

y« + 19y + 90 = is the equation required. 

2. Find an equation, whose roots shall be less hj S than 
those of the equation, 

x^ + I0a;9 — 15a; + 30 = 0. 

Neither the first coeffieiegit of the divisor (§ 350. 2), 
which is alwajs 1; nor the first coefficients of the quotieBts, 
each of which is the same as the first coefficient of the div'^ 
idend, need be written. Thus, 

1 + 10 — 15 + 30 (3 
^ 8+39 + 72 
+ 13 + 24, + 102 = J8„= B3. 

+ 3 +48 



+ 16, + 72='B^i = B,. 
3 



+ 19 = B„^2 = -Bi. 
.•. ^3 _f- 19^2 _j_ 72y + 102 = is the equation required. 

3. Find an equation, whose roots shall be less by — 2 
(i. e. grecder by 2), than those of the equation, 

a:9 + 8x^ — 2qa; + 25 = 0. 

We must here, of course divide by a; — ( — 2) ; i. e. by 
a;+ 2. Am. y^ + 2y3 — 40^ + 89 = 0. 

4. Find the equation whose roots are less by 1 than 
those of the equation, 

«8 — 2a:« + 3a: — 4 = 0. 

-^•y®+5^^ + 2y — 2 = 0. 

5. Find tlys equation, whose roots are less by 2 than 
those of the equation, 

a:« + 2a;3 — 6a;3 — 10a: + 3 = 0. 
Ans. y« + lOy* + 42y3 + 86y3 + ^Qy + 12 = 0. 
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6. Diminisli by 2.8 the roots of the equation, 

X* — 12a;2 -j- I2x — 3 = 0. 

We may here either diminish the roots of the equation 

by 2, and then the roots of that equation by .8, or we may 

diminish the roots of the given equation at once by 2.8. 

The former method is generally the more convenient. 

Thus, 

1 + 0—12 + 12 — 3 (2 

2+ 4—16 — 8 



2 — 

2 + 


8 — 
8 


4,- 



-11 


4 
2 + 


0, - 
12 


-4 





6, + 12 
2_ 

8+12—4 —11 (J 
.8 + 7.04 + 15.232 + 8.9856 
8.8' + 19.04- + 11.232,— 2.0144 
.8 + 7.68 + 21.376 
9.6 + 26.72, + 82.608 
.8 + 8.32 
10.4, + 35.04 

8 

11.2 
Diminishing the roots by 2, we find the equation, 

y*+8y3 + i2y9 — 5^-11 = 0. 
Diminishing the roots of this equation by .8, we have 
y* + 11.2^3 ^ 35.04^2 ^ 32.608y — 2.0144 = j 
the equation required. 

7. Diminish by 1.3 the roots of the equation, 

Ans* x^ + 3.9a:* — 1.93x + .097 = 0, 

8. Diminish by 14 the roots of the equation, 

a3 — 17a:2 + 54a: — 350 = 0, 

Jns. x^ + 25a:« + 166a? — 182 == 0. 
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§ 368. If the coefficient of anj power of ^ in equation (2) 
of § 365 reduce to zero, that term will be wanting in the 
new equation. Thus the second term will disappear from 

the equation, if »w/ + ^ =: ; i. e. if a/ = . HenoO) 

n 

To make the second term disappear^ we must make a/ = 

A A 

— — ; i.,e. we must diminish the roots hy ; or, which 

n n 

A 

is the same thing, increase them hy -] . 

a.) This will be evident otherwise ; thus, 

The sum of the n roots of the primitive equation is — A 

A 
(^ 355. 1). Now if each of the roots be increased bj — , 

their sum will be increased hj A ; and will^ of course, be 
equal to — -4 + ^ = 0. 

1. Bemove the second term from the equation, 

x4 — 4a:3 — 19x2 ^ i06a: — 120. 
Here we haye « = 4, and ^ = — 4. 

._ ^ ^ -— 4_, 
,*, ar .~ — — — — "—7"- — 1 , 

n 4 

and we must diminish the roots of the equation by 1. 

I — 4— 19-1-106 — 120 (1 
1— >8 _ 22+ 84 

— 3— 22 + 84,— 36=:B^. 
1 — 2 — 24 

— 2 — 2VF 60 = B3, 
1—1 

— 1, — 25 = B^. 

0=:JBj. 
^4 — 25y* + 60^ — 36 = is the equation required. 

Transform the following equations in like manner. 

2. «» — 3a?« — 4a: + 12 = 0. 

Ans.x^-^-lx+GzziO. 
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8. a!« + 14i:* + 12x3 — 20ic2 + 14« — 25 = 0. 

Ans. y» — 78y3 + 412ya — 757y + 401 = 0. 
4. x^ + 2px + q^z=: 0. ui««. y^ + (q^ — />«) = 0. 

h.) The last result leads to the common solution of the 
M[aation. For, bj transposition, 

But y z=.x -|-|?. 

x-\'p = ±{p^^q^)^. 

0.) If we would remove any other term from the equa« 
tion, we must make the coefficient of that term in (2) of 
§ 865 equal to zero, and find the corresponding values of 
a/. By the substitution of a value so found for a:', that 
term will, of course, vanish. 

It is obvious, that, to remove the third term, we must 
solve an equation of the second degree ; for the/our^, one 
of the third degree, and so on. 

To remove the Icut term, we must solve an equation of 
the nth degree ; in fact, the given equation itself, with z! 
substituted for x. The values of x! found from this equa^" 
lion will, therefore, evidently be the roots of the given 
equation. 

§ 869. If, in the general equation, 
we put y = mx (i. e. substitute — for x\ we shall have 

^+ A^ +^.-1^+^ = 05 

or(§46) y« + ^imy--i..+^„-im«-V + -^»«* = 0* 
an equation whose roots are m times those of the primitive 
equalaon. Hence, 

An equation will be transformed into another, who$e 
roots shall he equal to the roots of the first mvMplied hy any 
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number^ as «n^ if we mttUipfy the second term of the giren 
equation bj m, 1^ ^»V(f by m^, and so on. Hence, 

Cor. I. An equation haTing fractional coefficients may 
be changed into another with integral co^cientsy hj trans- 
forming it so that its roots shall be those of the given equa- 
tion muhiplied by a common mtdtiple of ike denominators. 

Cor. ii: If the coefficients of the second, third, <&c. terms 
of an equation be respectively divisible by m, m^, &C.9 then 
the roots of the equation are of the form mXj and eonse« 
qu^ntly m is a common measure of them. 

1. Transform the equation, 

3x3 -f- 4a:« — 5a; + 6 = 0, 

into another whose roots shall be three times those of the 
given equation. 

Here m = 3. .*. y = 3a;, and x :;^ Jy. 

Ans. 3^3 + i2y2 — 45y + 162 = 5 

or, y^ + ^* — 15y -f 54 =: a. 

2. Transform the equation, 

' a:3 + |a;3-|-|a;-f = 0, 

into an equation with integral coefficients. 

Ans. x^ + Sx^ + 108a: — 4320 = 0. 

§ 370. If in the general equation, 

af^ + A^a^^+A^x"^^ .... +A^^x + Aj,z=:0, 

we^substitute - for x. we shall have 

y 

111 1 

^i + ^i^^ + ^sp^i +-^ir-i~+^»=0; 

or, clearing of fractions, and reversing the order of the 
terms, 
A^y^+A^^y^i +A^y^ ^A^y + l =0; 

an equation, whose roots are the reciprocals of the roots of 
the given equation. Hence, 

To transform an equation into another, wliose roots shall 
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be the reciprocals of the roots of the firsts we have only to 
reverse the order of the coefficients, 

a.) Cor. We may also, evidently, transform an equation 
into another, whose roots shall be greater or less than the 
reciprocals of the roots of the given equation, or multiples 
of those reciprocals, by applying the processes of §§ 367, 
369 to the coefficients taken in a reverse order. 

h,) It may happen, that the coefficients, when taken in 
the reverse order, shall be the same as when taken direct- 
ly. In such a case, the transformed will obviously be 
identical with the given equation ; and will have the same 
roots. Consequently, as the roots of the transformed are 
the reciprocals of those of the given equation, and, at the 
same time, are identical with them, one half of the roots of 
the given equation must be the reciprocals of the other half 

Thus the roots will be a, - ; b, 7- ? ^^* 

a 

€.) If the coefficients of corresponding terms are numer^ 
icaUy equal, but have unlike signs, the same is true of the 
roots, in every equation of an odd degree ; and, in every 
one of an even degree, whose middle term is wanting. For, 
in both these cases, if all the signs of the transformed equa- 
tion be changed, (which will not affect the lvalue of the 
roots,) the transformed will be identical with the primitive 
equation. 

§ 371. d.) Such equations (§ 370. b, c\ which remain 

the same, when - is substituted for ar, are called recurring 

X 

or reciprocal equations. 

6.) The general form of a recurring equation is, obvious- 

Becurring equations have certain peculiar properties, 
which will be considered hereafter. 

{g) Lat. recarro, to run back, 
ALG. 2d 
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LIMITS OF THE ROOTS. 

i 372. In the equation, 

{x — ai)(x — a^)(x — O3) ... =0, 
let a J, ag) a^j &c. be the real roots, taken in the order of 
their magnitude; i. e. a^>03, Og^^a' ^^' 

If now Jp > a^, be substituted for x, we have 

(^i^«i)(^i— «2)(^i— «3) • • • (^i—^n), positive; 
all the real factors being positive (§§ 68. a ; 358. 1, 2). 

If ^3, <«! and > Og, be substituted for a;, we have 

(*2— «i)(^9 — «2)(*2 — «3) • • ' (*2 — «n)> negative,' 
one of the real factors being negative (§ 68. a). 

So, if we substitute b^, < a^ and > ag, the product will 
be positive ; two of the real factors being negative, and the 
rest, positive. 

In like manner, the substitution of h^j ^a^ and >a^, 
will give a negative ; of Jg, <«4 and >a^, a positive re- 
sult ; and so on. Hence, 

(1.) If a quantity, ^reaier than the greatest real root of an 
equation, be substituted for a?, the result will be positive / 
and, 

(2.) If quantities intermediate between the roots, begin- 
ning with the greatest, be successively substituted for a:, 
the results will be alternately negative and positive* 

The roots of the equation, 

a;3_5a:2-f 2a:4-8 = 0, 

are 4, 2, and — 1. Substitute 5, 3, 1, 0, and — 2 for a;, 
and observe the signs of the results. 

§ 373. a.) Hence, 

Cor. I. When two quantities are successively substituted 
for ar, if the results have like sign?, there is an even; \i un- 
like signs, an odd number of real roots between those quan- 
tities. 

NoTB. The eren number may be (§ 68. N.). 
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b.) From 1, and Cor. i., it is evident, that, 
Oor. Ji> If a number less than the least real root be sab- 
etituted for Xy the result will be positive or ncgatwey accord- 
ing as the number of real roots is even or odd, 

c.) If the degree of the equation be odd, the substitution 
of -[- 00 for X will render the first member positive ; and of 
— 00, negative. Hence (§ 378. a), 

Cor. III. (1.) Every equation of an odd degree must have 
at least one real root (§ 357. h) ; and (2.) the whole number 
of its real roots must be odd, 

d.) If the degree be even, and the last term negative^ the 
substitution either of -f- oo or of — oo will render the first 
member positive ; and the substitution of will render it 
negative. Hence, 

Cor. IV. (1.) Every equation of an even degree has an 
even (§ 373. N.) number of real roots ; and (2.) every equa- 
tion of an even degree, whose last term is negative^ has at 
least two real roots, one positive and the other negcUive 
(5 357. Cor. in.). 

§ 374. e,) If the substitution of p, and of every number 
greater than p, renders the result positive , then p is great" 
er than the greatest real root ; and is called a superior Urn* 
it of ^the roots. 

f.) So, if, the signs of the alternate terms being changed 
(§ 359), the substitution of q, and of every number greatei^ 
than ^, renders the result positive, then — ^ is less than the 
least real root (i. e. it is an inferior limit). 

§375. Let Aj^ be the jirstf and A^, numerically the 
greatest, negative coefficient of any complete (§861. a) 
equation, 

JSoWf if all the coefficients after A^ be negative, the sum 
of those terms will be numerically equal to the sum of the 
preeeding, positive terms^ 
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Conseqaentlj, any value of x, which renders the sum of 
the preceding positive terms numerically greater than the 
sum of the negative terms, is a superior limit of the roots. 

And, with still greater reason, any value of x, which 
renders ac" numerically greater than the sum of the nega- 
tive terms, is a superior limit. 

The most unfavorable case possible is, evidently, when 
all the coefficients after Aj^ are negative, and each of them 
is equal to ^„, the greatest. 

Any value of x, then, which makes 

a:" > J «(«:"-*+ «?•-*- 1 ...+«+!), (1) 

or (§261) a:->^,( ^^Y^ ), (2) 

19 a superior limit. 

Now (2) will certainly be true, if we have 



ac" > ^-, -; orl>-4 



"*a;-l ' '^ "* x — 1 ' 

or a*-i(a;--l) > J«. (3) 

But a: — 1 <«, and (a; — l)*-i <a5*-i. 

Therefore (3) will be true, if we have 

(x-l)*-i(a:-l)[=:(a:^l)*]=J,5 (4) 

and, with still greater reason, if (x — 1)* > -4^. (5) 

Also, (4) and (5) give x— 1 = , or > (A^)\ 

or a:=,or>(^,f+l. (6) 

That is, in a complete equation, 

§ 876. J^ we increase hy unity that root of the greatest 
negative coefficient, whose number is eqv^ to the number of 
terms preceding the first negative term, the result will be a 
superior limit of the roots. 

Find superior limits of the roots of the following equa-^ 
tions. 

1. a;4 — 5a:^ + 37a:9 — 3x + 39 = 0. 
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Here u^m = 5, and A = 1. 

(A „)* + 1 = 5^" + 1 = 6, the limit required. 

a.) If the second coefficient be negative, the limit found 
will be the grecUest negative coefficient increased by unity. 

2. ««4-7x* — 12x3 — 49*2 + 52x — 13 = 0. 

Ans. (49)^+1 = 8. 

3. x* + 11x9 — 25x — 67 = 0. 

^n*. (67)^ + 1 = 6. 

b.) If the signs of the alternate terms be changed (§ 359), 
and a superior limit be found, that limit with ita sign chang- 
ed will be an inferior limit ; or, as it is sometimes called, a 
superior limit of the negative roots. 

c.) A number, which is numerically less than the least 
positive or negative root is sometimes called an inferior 
limit of the positive, or of the negative roots. 

Let the equation be found, whose roots are the recipro- 
cals of the roots of the given equation ; and let the superi- 
or limits of the positive and negative roots of this new 
equation be found. 

Now those roots of the new equation, which are numer- 
ically the greatest, are the reciprocals of those of the given 
equation, which are numerically the least. 

Therefore, the reciprocals of the superior limits of the 
positive and negative roota of the new equation will be the 
inferior limits of the positive and negative roots of the 
given equation. 

LIMITING, OR SEPARATING EQUATION. 

§ 377. Let a^, agf a3, &c. be the real roots, taken in the 
order of their magnitude, of the equation, 

a?» + JiX»-i . . . +J,«ja: + J„=0. (1) 

Diminiahing the roots of this equation by a/, we have 
(§ 365) 

♦25 
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y"+5,y-» + 5^-» +^_,y4.J!.= 0; (2) 

in which (§i 365 ; 366. c) 

B^, =/(x') = na/-i + (« - 1) J.at'-* . . + A-i- (3) 

Also, jS*|.i, is the sum of the products of the roots, with 
their signs changed, of equation (2) (i. e. of the products of 
a/ — Oj, xf — a^, . . a/ — a„), taken n — 1 at a time (§ 355). 
That is, 

(a/— ai)(a/— a3)(a/— aj . . . {3/—a^) + 



H4) 



(a/— aiXa/— a^Xx'— 03) , . . (aZ—a^i); 

each term consisting of n — 1 factors ; and, of course, each 
factor being found in every term but one. 

If now, in this value of -S«-i, we make a/=i: a^, a^, a^, 
&c., successively, we shall have (§ 68. a) 

A-i = («i— «2)(«i— «3)(«i— «*) • •=+•+•+ • • = + 

-^n-i = («2— «l)(«2—«d)(«2—«^4)-- = — • + • + •• = — 

-P«-l = («3— «l)(«3--«2)(«3—«4)" = — • — • + •• = + 
<&C. 

That is, if we substitute a^, a^^ a^, &c. for xf in j^n-i? 
the results are alternately positive and negative. 

Hence (§ 372), the real roots of B^^ = lie between 
^v ^a> ^3' ^^* ' ^^^ therefore, putting x In place of a/, we 
have the equation, -5„-i = 

n^-' + (n—l)^i^'^ + (n— 2) Jgx'-s . . +^„-i = ; 
whose real roots severally lie between those of the given equa- 
tion ; and which is thence called the separating or limiting 
equation. 

a.) -5„-i, we have seen (§ 366), is the first derived poly- 
nomial of the given equation. That is, 

/'(a:) = 0,orZ' = 

is the limiting equation of 

f{x)=zO,orX=zO. 
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Hence, the separating or limiting equation is properly 
called the derived equation. 

h,) It is obvious, that iff(x) = have real roots (as as- 
sumed in the investigation), the greatest and least are res- 
pectively greater and less than the greatest and least real 
roots of/' (a:) = 0. 

EQUAL ROOTS. 

§ 378. c) If the given equation have two roots equal, as 
a^ = aj^, the factor x — a^ will, evidently, 'be found in each 
of the terms of B^^^ [§ 377. (4)] ; and, consequently, when 
a: = a^, we shall have B^^j^ [=?/'(^)] == ; i. e. ai will 
be a root of/' (a?) = 0. 

So, if ttg = Og = flj, the factor (x — a^y will be found 
in each of the terms of j5„_j, i. e. of /'(a:); and the 
equation, /(a?) = 0, will have two roots equal to Oj ; and 
so on. 

d.) On the other hand also, it is evident, that no factor 
can exist in all the terms of j5„_i[=/'(a;)], unless it enter 
more than once in f{x), i. e. in the given equation ; and, 
that, if a factor appear any number of times in /(«), it 
must be contained 07ice oftener mf(x). 

e,) Hence, lo find whether an equation has equal roots, 
Form the derived or limiting equation, f'{x) = ; and 
find the greatest common divisor (§ 104), D, of the polyno- 
mials, /(a:) and /'(a:). 

Make Z) = 0, and find its roots. Each of these roots 
will be contained once oftener in the primitive equation, 
f(x) = 0, than in Z> = 0. 

/.) lff{x) and fix) have no common divisor, the given 
equation, /(a?) = O^has, of course, no equal roots. 

1. Given /(x) = x3 — 4a;^ + 5a; — 2 = 0, to find 
whether it has equal roots. 

The derived equation is 

f(x)=:3x^ — 8x + 5 = 0; 
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and the greatest oommon divisor o£J{x) aad/'(x) is 

X 1. V 

Hence, there are two roots equal to 1. 
Dividing/(x) by {x-^iy (^86), 



1 

+ 2 
^1 



1—44.5 — 2 
+ 2 — 4 
-1 + 2 



1 i> 

we find, for the remamiDg factor, x — 2 = 0. 
Therefore, the roots of /(a:) = are 1, 1, and 2. 

2. Given x* — Qx^ + ISx^ — 12a: + 4 = 0, to find the 
equal roots, if there be anj. Ans. 1, 1, 2, and 2. 

8. Given a:^ + Sar^ + 3x — 9 = 0, to find the equal 

roots. Ans. — 8, and — 8. 

NoTX. Between two equal roots of an equation, there can oti- 
dently be no intermediate root, unless it be equal to each of them. 
Tbos, the derivative of the equation, 

x^ + 2j7a: + ^' = 0, is 2a; + 2p = 0, or x + j3 =: ; 

and the root of this derived equation is ^-p, which lies between the 
two roots of the given equation. 

Now, if 9 becomes nearly equal to p^ the quantity under the rad- 
ical becomes smallt and the two roots become nearly equal. Also, 
if q becomes eqiuil to p, the radical disappears; and the roots become 
equal, taking the form 2: = — ^ ± 0. 

Thus, the separating root is always intermediate between the i*a- 
tqual roots; and is the limit to which they approach, as thej become 



stubm's theobem. 

^ 879. SxuBv's Theobem is a method, discovered by 
M. Sturm in 1829, of finding the exact number^ and, near- 
ly, the sittwiion, of the real roots of an equation. 

The number of the real roots being known, the number 
oiima^nary roots is known of course (§ 353, a). 
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Let X=af + A^z^'^ .... +A„^^x + A^=0 

be an equation which contains no eqiial roots ; and let A'"' 
represent its first derived polynomial (§§ 366. c ; 292. N. 3). 

Let also the process of finding the greatest common di- 
visor (§ 104) be applied to the polynomials, X and X', as 
follows; viz. 

Divide X by X', till a remainder is obtained of a degree 
lower than X'. 

Change aU the signs of this remainder, and represent 
the resulting quantity by X^* 

Divide X' by X^, change the signs of the remainder, 
and designate the result by X^. 

Continue this process, always changing the signs of the 
retnainders, till a remainder is obtained independent of x. 

Notes. (1.) This last lemainder will no^ be jzrero ; because, by 
hypothesis, the eqaation does not contain equal roots; and, therefore, 
the polynomials Xand X' have no common measure (§§ 104; 378. 

/). 

(2.) In performing these divisions, any positive factor not found 
in one of the polynomials may be introduced or rejected, in the other 
(§ 100. a). 

(8.) The numbers, 2* 3» &C'> ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ distinguish the func- 
tions, Xg, X3, &c., from simple derired functions, which would be 
more appropriately denoted by X", X"', &c. (§ 292. N. 4). 

§ 380. The result of the above operations, representing 
the successive quotients by Q^, Q^, &c., may be expressed 
as follows ; viz. 

X=zX'Q^^X,; 
X = Xj Qq — X3 ; 
Xg = X3 ^3 -^ X^ ; 



> 



(1) 



X^ representing the final remainder, which is indepen* 
dent of Xf and, as we have seen, not eqiial to zero. 

^381. I. Now, obviously, any one of these functions 
may become equal to zero for particular values of x. We 
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must inquire, whether two comecviive functions can become 
sero at the same time ; i. e. for the same value of x. 

Suppose that X2 and X^ become, at the same time, equal 
to zero. Then, making, in the third of equations (I), 
X^ = 0, and X^ = 0, we find X^ = 0. 

So, from X3 z= 0, and X^ = 0, we find X^ = ; and so 
on, till, from the last equation, we find X„ = 0, which is 
contrary to the hypothesis. 

Or, proceeding in like manner in the other direction, if 
Xg and X3, or any other two consecutive functions become 
zero simultaneously, there must also result at the same 
time, X z= and X' = 0. This, again, is impossible, be- 
cause the roots of X' = are intermediate between those 
of X = (§ 377. a) ; and moreoTcr, there are no equal 
roots (§ 378. c). 

Hence, 

No two consecutive functions of the series, X, X', Xg, &c., 
can become zero at the same time; i, e. for the same value 
of a:. 

§ 382. II. Again, let any one of the functions, as X3 
become zero for a particular value of x. 

Making X3 =:= in the equation, 

Xj =: Xg Q^ — X^, 

we have X^=z — X^. Hence, 

If a particular value of x reduces one of the functions to 
zero, the adjacent functions must have unlike signs for that 
value of X. 

§ 383. Let now different values, as jp,«^, &c., be substi- 
tuted for x in the functions, X, X', Xg, X3, &c. ; and let 
the resulting signs of the several functions be written in 
order, and the number of their variations be noted. 

And, in the first place, the signs of the functions will re- 
main unchanged, and the number of their variations, of 
course, unafiTected, so long as q is less than the least (§ 373. 
h) real root of the equations, 
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X= 0, X'=: 0, Xg = 0, X3 = 0, &c. 

But, if q becomes equal to a root of one of the equations 
the corresponding function will become zero; and, as q in- 
creases still more, the function will appear with its sign 
changed (§ 373. a). 

We must inquire, what will be the eiFect of this change 
of sign on the order of the signs, and on the number of 
their variations. 

^ 384. 1. First, let q be the smallest of all the roots of 
the equations [1), and let it be a root of one of the auxiliary 
equations, as X3 = 0. 

Then we shall have X3 = 0, and Xg = -7- -X"^« That is, 
Xj and X^ will have unlike signs (§ 382), Moreover, 
neither of them can become zero at the same time with X3 
(S381). 

We know also, that neither X3 nor X^ can have chang- 
ed its sign ; because we have not passed any of the roots of 
X2 = 0, or X4 = 0, y being the least of all the roots. 

Therefore, whatever may have been the sign of X3, be- 
fore it became zero, the signs of X^ and X^ having been 
unlike, the three signs must have exhibited one variation 
and one permanence. Thus, they must have been either 

-f- ± — , or — ± + . 

If now we substitute for x a quantity greater than the 
least root of X3 zz: 0, and less than the least root of Xg = 
Mid X4 = 0, the signs of Xg and X^ will remain as they 
were ; while the sign of X3 will be changed (§ 373. a). 

The signs will then stand thus, viz. 

+ T — > or— q: +; 

still showing one variation and one permanence, as before. 

The same reasoning, obviously, applies to any function 
intermediate between X and X„. Hence, 

The substitution of a i-oot of an intermediate equation, or 
a change of sign of one of the intermediate functions does 
not affect the number of variations of sign in the series. 
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^ 385. 2. We need, therefore, to consider the case only, 
in which X changes its sign in consequence of passing a 
root of the primitive equation, X:=.0. 

In examining this case, we must remember, that, if 2r= 
have real roots, the least of them is less than the least real 
root of JT' = (§ 377. h) ; also, that X being one degree 
higher than X', one of the equations, X=: and X' = 0, 
must have an odd, and the other, an even number of real 
roots (§ 373. c, d). 

Consequently, when we substitute for x a quantity less 
than the least real root of X= 0, JT and -T' must have un- 
like signs (§ 373. h). 

But X changes its sign in passing the least real root of 
jr= 0. If, therefore, we substitute for x a quantity greater 
than that least root of X=:0, and less than the least root 
of X' = 0, JT and X^ will have like signs. 

That is, these signs, which before exhibited a variation, 
will now exhibit a permanence. 

Therefore, as the number of variations in the other func- 
tions has undergone no change (^ 384), 

The whole number of variations is diminished by one, 
in passing a real root of X=zO, 

a.) The same reasoning will apply to the next real root 
of X=0 ; and so on. 

For suppose, that we have passed any equal number of 
the real roots of X^r and X^ = 0. 

Now, if we substitute for x a quantity less than the next 
greater root of X=0, the signs of Zand X' will be un- 
like ($ 373. h), and will constitute a variation. 

But, if we substitute for x a quantity greater than that 
next root of X=zO, and less than the succeeding root of 
X' =zO, X will change its sign ; and the signs of X and X', 
becoming like, will constitute a permanence. 

h.) In fact, after we pass the least root oi Xz=iO, X and 
X' have like signs, tiU we pass the least root of Z' = ; 
when they become unlike, without however producing an 
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additioaal rariatioxi (^ 384)^ ll&en, in pasniiig the next 
root of X= Oy the change of sign in X introduces a per- 
manence instead of a variation (<^ 385)% 
Hence, 

§ 386. If two quantities, j9 and q be successively substi- 
tuted for X in the functions, X, X\ X^, &c., 

The difference between, the number of variatiansy pro- 
duced in the signs of these functions, by the substitution of 
p and of q^ is alwaye equal to the number of reed roots of 
the equation X= 0, included between those quantities; i. e. 
between p and g. 

a.) When X' = 0, JT and X, have unlike signs (§ 88?). 

But when X' = 0, X is alternately positive and negative. 
Therefore X^ is alternately negative and positive* 

This principle, which, of course, supposes, that X= has 
real roots, will enable us better to understand, how the se- 
ries of signs loses a vmiation in passing each real root of 

wsr=o. 

h) (1.) We may find simply t&e whole number of real 
roots, by snbstitijiting — o» and -{- oo for x in. the several 
functions. In this case, each function will have the sign 
of its first term. 

(2.) Moreover, if we substitute for a:, the number of 
variations lost from — od to will give the number of neg- 
ative roots ; from to + o^> *he number of positive roots. 

It is obvious also, that the substitution of for x will re- 
duce each function to its last term, which is independent 
of a?. 

^ 387. The theorem has been demonstrated on the hy- 
pothesis, that the equation contains no equal roots ({ 379). 

K, however, we have an equation containing equal roots, 
we shall find a common divisor of Xand X^ ; and a remain- 
der, of course, equal to zero* 

If now we divide the functions, ^ X^, &c., by this great- 

▲LG. § 26 
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9 

est commoa diviaor^ we ihall obtain a sew aoiriea of fine- 
tioDS, i; F, To, 4i^. Now, it is evid^i^ (1.) that r=: 
will contain no eqttal roots; and (24 that the variatioBS 0f 
sign in the series of new functions will be the same as in 
the primitire series. 

For, if the common divisor be positiyey the signs will not 
be affected bj the division ($§ 62. a; 80. h); and, if it be 
negative, all the signs will be changed. 

Hence, the theorem is applicable to equations having 
equal roots. 

§ 388. 1. How many real roots has the equation, 

X = a?a — 7« + 6 = 0? 
Here X' = &r*— 7; 

X3 = 7x--9; 

^3= + - 





X X' X,. X3 




X = — 00 gives 


- + - +, 


3 variatioiuu 


« = « 


+ — +, 


2tariati0Qi. 


a; = -|-oi» " 


+ + + +, 


variatioik» 



Hence, there are three real roots ; one negative, and two 
positive. 

We shall find, more nearly, the values of the roots by 
substituting different numbers for x. Thus, 

x=: — 4 gives — + — +> Svariaticms; 

«= — 3 " OH +; 



+ + --"+> 2 variations.; 

^ ^ — -j-j 2 variations; 

+; 

— + + +> 1 variation; 

+ + +; 

-j- -^ -^ -^, variation. 

We have here found the three roots, — 3, 1, and 2 (the 



a:=--.2 
X=:— 1 
«= 1 

«=: 2 
xz= 3 
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Values of X whioh reduce X to sero). We find also that a 
variatioo is lost in passing each of the roots. 

2. Find the number and situation of the real roots of 
the equation, X^zx^-^x — 1 = 0. 

Here X'=2a? + 1; 

X^ = +5. 
a?= — OD gives + — +, 2 variations; 
ar=:0 " — -j- +, 1 variation; 

«=-{-(» " + + +> variation. 

There are, therefore, two real roots ; one positive, and 
the oihtr negative. Moreover, 

x=z — 2 gives + — +, 2 variations; 

a:= — 1 " — — 4"> 1 variation; 

aj=: + l " + + +> variation. 

There is, then, one root between — 2 and *- 1 ; and one 
between and 1. 

The first figure of the negative root is — 1 ; and, by sub- 
stituting .1, .2, .3, .4, .5, .6, and .7, we find the first figure 
of the positive root to be .6. 

3. How many real roots has the equation, 

X =: a:8 + llx» — 102a: + 181 =0 ? 

Here X^ = 3x^ + 22a:'— 102 ; 

Xa = 122a: — 393; 

X^= + . 

Hence, we find three real roots; one negative, and two 
positive situated between 3 and 4. 

Now, diminishing the roots (§ 367) of the equations, 
X=:0, JP= 0, &C., by 3, we find 

r=y« + 20y«-^9y + l; 
r' = 3y« + 40y — 9; 
rj, = 122y-27; 
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These funcd<ms show that the two positive roots of 
1^= lie between .2 and .3. Consequentlj, the two pos- 
itive roots of X=zO are between 3.2 and 3.3. 

Again, diminishing the roots of T=zOf T^=: 0, &c. by 
.2, we find 

Z = «3 + 20.6«2 — .S8z + .008 ^ 

Z' = 3«« + 41.2» — ,88 ; 

^a = 122« — 2.6^ 

Hence, the initial figures of the two positive roots of 
Z= are iOl and .02. Consequently, the first three fig- 
ures of the positive roots of X = are 3.21 and 3.22. 

Also, the sum of the roots ($ 355. 1) is — II. 

— 11 — 8.21 — 3.22 =r — 17.4, the negative root 

4. How many real roots has the equatton, 

X=a:« + 2a:* + 8a;^ + 4x2 + 5a; — 20=0? 
Here X' = 5a;*4-8a:3-t-9ara + 8« + 5; 

Xjj = — 7a:« — 21a:« — 42a: + 255 ; 

Xgzz: — 13a; + 14; 

X^ = -. 

aj=: — 00 gives — + + + — j 2 variations. 

a:= + a> " + + — — —"j 1 variation. 

Hence the equation has one real, and four imaginary 
roots. The real root is, of course, positive (§ 357. b) ; and 
is found to be between 1 and 2. 

a.) When we arrive at a function, as X^ such that the 
roots of X^=: are all imaginary, we need not continue 
the divisions. 

For this function having the same sign for all vahies of 
X (§ 358. 1), can never conform to the signs of those be- 
yond it; and no changes ' of sign in those Actions can af- 
fect the number of variations in the series (^ 384). 

The coefficients of an equation of the second degree, 
show at oncej) w}iether its roots are imaginary (§ 216]. 



In respect to eqnatkms of higber degiees, ihh question 
is not so easy of solution. It can, however, be determined 
by applying Sturm's theorem, as to an independent equa- 
tion. 

Ilie roots of X^ := 0, in the Jast esami^e, are all imagi- 
nary ; and X and X' give the same result as the^hole se- 
joes of functions. 

TfoTx. X' = is a reourring equation (§ 871), and can be easi- 
ly solved by a process which wiH be explained hereafter. 

5. How many real roots has the equation, 

JT = «• -{-px -f- 5^ = ? 
Here X' = 3a;* -{-p ; 

X3 = — 2px — Bq ; 

5.) First, let p be positive. 

Then — 2p will be negative ; and X^ will be positive 
for a? = — 00 ; negative, for a; = -j- 00. 

Also, — 4p^ will be negative ; and, as — 27 q^ is neces- 
43arily negative, X^ will be negative. Thus, 

« = — 00 gives — + + — J two variations 5 
«= + <» " + + — — > one variation. 
Hence, if p be positive, the equation has one real, and 
two imaginary roots. 

c) Again, let p be negative. 

Then —2^ will be positive; and X^ will be negative 
for X = — 00 ; positive, for a: = -f" <»• 
Also, — 4p^ will be positive ; and when 

— ^^>27j'S i. e. when — ips ^ 27<^3 > 0, 
or (§ 146. d) 4p3 -f 273ra< 0, X3 will be positive. 
If these conditions be fulfilled, we shall have, 
for a: = — 00, — -^ — , -|-, Arec variations ; 
" 5:= + 0D, -f- -{- ^ -j., fio variation. 
Hence, if both p, and 4p» + 27gr* be negative^ the equa- 
tion has three real roots. 

#26 
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d.) Again, snpppge JT, to be positive ; i. e* 
Then 4p3 < — 27g«, $ 144. N. 

For — f I j ifl negative. Gonsequentlj, r^) id nega- 
tive ; which cannot be unless p is negative. 
Hence, if 4p' + 27g*< 0, the roots are all reaL 

6. How many real roots has the eqoftticm, 

X=x^+px + qz=0? 
Here Jr'=2a:+j»; 

X^=zp^-^4q. ' 

Firsts if X3 be positive, 
x=z — 00 gives + — +, Ac'o variations^; 
a: = + oo « + + +> «o variation J 

showing two leal roots. 
Again, if JTg be Tiegative, 
« = — OD gives -{- — — , one variation ; 
a: = + oo '< + + -^> cww variation ; 

showing no real root 

Consequently, the roots are real, or imaginary^ accord** 
ing 2Ap^ — 4g is positive or negative* 

Moreover, when X^ is negative (i. e. ^* — 4g<0), we 

have />^<4^; or Jjp3<3'; or(J/>)*<^; 

which can happen, <mlj when q is pontive. 

Hence, the roots are real, unless g> (ip)*>0 (<§ 216). 

SrUMBRICAL SQUATIOKS.^-^. INTBOBAL BOOTS. 

^ 389. Let a be an integral root of the equation, 
X=:a:- + J,a--i+^a:»-« • . +A,^,x + A,=^0, (1) 
the coefficients being all integral. 

Then a'^+^ja"-! . . +Aj,^^a^+Aj,^^a+A^=iO. (2) 
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Transpoeing^ and dividing by a, we bitTe 
-!i=-.a'-i-^,a»-« ^^,.ja-^,.j, (3) 

a whole number. 

Hence, A^-T-oiasL whole noB^ber ; and a is an integral 
factor, or divisor (§ 80. d) of -4„. 

ConsequenUy, all the integral roots of an equation will 
be found among the divisors of the last term. They will 
also, of course, be contained between the superior and in- 
ferior limits (^ 374) of the roots. 

Therefore, we shall find aU the integral roots of an equa- 
tion! by the method of ^§ 349. dy 350., if we substitute for 
Of successively, the several factors of the last term, which 
are included between the limits of the roots. 

I. Find the integral roots of the equation, 
a:4 — 7a;3 + 17x9 — 17a: + 6 = 0. 

Here, tfie limits, found by § 374, are 18 and — 5. It is 
evident, however, that there can be no integral root greats 
er than 6. 

B^nce, the only numbers to be tried are 6, 3, 2, 1, — 1, 
— 2, and— 3. 

1 — 7 -j- 17 — 17 + 6 (1 
+ 1— 6+11 — 6 



1-6 


+ 


11 — 


6 


(2 


+ 2 





8 + 


6 




1—4 


+ 


3 


(3 




+ 3 





3 






1 — 1 




(1 






+ 1 











1. 

Consequently^ the roots are 1, 1, 2^ and 3 (§ 355. e. 2). 

2. Eind tiie integral roots of the equation, 

X=a:« + a:* — I7ar + 15 = 0. 

If X is divisible by a: — a, it is, evidentlyy divisible by 
a^x i the signs merely of the quotient being different. 
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Therefore, amuDgiflg the coeffidents aeooi d in g to ibe as- 
cending powers of x (§ 33), and diyiding by 3— «, we bare 



15 — 17 + 1 -J. 1 
^ 5 _ 4 — 1 





— 


12 


— 


8 


6 


« 


4 


— 


1 




+ 


5 


+ 


1 


5 


+ 


1 
1 







3 

+ 1 

1 

+ 1 
— 5 

1 







— 1. 

Hence, tbe roots are 3, 1, and — 5, 

a.) In this process, the root, evidentlj, must divide ihie 
first term of each remainder ; L e. the sum of each term of 
the quotient and the succeeding coefficient. 

h.) Intact, transposing Jt..^ in (3), representing—" 
+ u4 „_j hj B, and dividing again by «, we have 

JO 

— = — a*^* — AyoS^^ .... 



a 



a 



'^ -^ 11-3 ^ """ •» "- 



ii-9> 



a whole number. 

In like manner, continuing to transpose the coefficient of 
a^, and divide by a, each quotient wHl be a whole number ; 
and the last quotient will be the coefficient of o^ with its 
sign cbanged. 

3. Find the integral roots of the equation, 
ar* — 27x3 + 14a: + 120 = 0. 

Here +7 and — 1 are limita. Moreover, ozily two of the recti ean 
be negatiTe, and iwo^ positiye (§361). Hence, having found two 
positive roots, we need try no more positive divison« 



6 

+ 1 



120 + 14 — 27 
+ 20 
+ 34. 



+ 1 



34+6 not being a whole number, 6 is not a root. 

The roots are 4, 8, — 2, and '-^S. 
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c.) If the equation is not in tlie common form (i. e. with 
integral coefficients^ the first being unity), it should be re- 
duced (i 369), and the method applied to the reduced equa- 
tion. 

4. Find the roots of the equation^ 

3a:3 — a:* — 3a;-f 9 = 0. 

Having found the values of y from the transformed 
equation, we shall have x = ^y. 

II. IXCOMMEKSUBABLE BOOTS. 

^ 390. Find the roots of the equation, 

Jf = a;« + 5a; — 5=:0. 
Applying Sturm's theorem, we find 

-X" = a:^ -J- 5a? — 5 > 
jr'=2a: + 5; 

^. = +. 
Hence there is a positive root between .8 and *9, and a 
negative root, between --- 5 and — 6. 

If, now, we diminish (§ 867) the roots of -X = by .8, 
one root of the transformed equation, 

r=y« + 6.6y — .36 = 0, 

will be between and .1. 

Applying Sturm's theorem again, we find 

r=y^+6.6y — .36 = 0; 

J/ = y+3.3; 

r, =+. 

Hence, there is a root between .05 and .06 ; and, conse- 
quently, the root of X=: is between .85 and .86. 

Again, diminishing the roots of 7"= by .05, one root 
of the transformed equation, 

Z = z^-\' Uz — .0275 = 0, 

will be between and .01 ; and will be found by the the* 
prem to b^ between ,004 i^id .Q05, 
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Hence, the root of X = is between .854 and .655. 

NoTB. We might, in the tame way, find any mamber of ^urta 
of tho root. Bnt the process would be tedioai. Hie natare of the 
roots, howeyer, of the equations, F=0 and Z = 0, will suggest a 
more eonvenient method of determinmg the snccessiye figures, as ap- 
pears in the following sections. 

§ 391. We know that the root of the equation, 

y2 + 6.6y-.36 = 0, (1) 

is less than .1 ; i. e. we h%ye y < .1, and, of course, ^^< .01. 
Hence it is evident, that the equation, 

6.6y + .36 = 0, (2) 

will furnish a near approximation to the true value of ^. 

In fact, we have, from (1), y = — J-^-g ; 

in which the first significant figure will be the same, wheth- 
er we take y = 0, or .09, as will be seen by dividing .36, 
successively, by 6.6, and by 6.69. 

The same reasoning wiU apply, with still greater force, 
to the first figure of the root of Zr=z 0. 

Hence, we may find, in ead;i instance, approximately, 
the next figure of the root by dividing the coefficient of y^ 
and z^ by the coefficient of y^ and a^. 

The operation, then, will stand thus ; 



+ 5.8 


-. 5 (.854] 


.8 


4- 4.64 


6.65 


— .36 


5 


+ .3325 


6.704 


— .0275 


4 


+ .026816 


6.7081 


— .000684 


1 


+ .00067081 


6.7-082 


— .00001319 



§ 392* To explain this method of solution in a more 
general form, let a root of the-equation. 
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X :=: 9^ + A^a^-^ + A^^» • . . . +A„^^x + A^z=:0, 

be ar = xf-\-ff; vd being the part of the root already fottnd^ 
aad y representiDg the remaining figures, and y being, of 
course, rery flmaU compared wi& z! (^ 174. N. 1). 
Then dimiwifthing the roots of X = bj a/, we hare 

Bat, y being very small, its powers above the first may, 
for the moment, be neglected ; and we shall have, nearly, 

or, also approximately, yzz — _ * . 

"~^ 

The correctness of the result will be verified by intro* 

dneing into the transformed equation the figure so found. 

Representing the figure so found by y, we shall have 
y = ^+ z ; and finding an equation, whose roots are less 
than those of 7^= by y, we shall, in like manner, find 
another figure of the root ; and so on. 

• Hence, for finding a root of an equation of any degree 
whatever, we have the following 

RULfi. 

§ 893. 1. Mni hy Sturm^s theorem^ or by trials the 
fintjlgurej or the integral part, of the root. 

2. Trcmsform the equation into another, whose roots 
shall be less than those of the given eqmtion by the 
part of the root already fewnd* 

3. With the last coefficient of the transformed equa* 
tion for a dividend, and the last but one for a trial 
divisor, find the next figure of the root ; and verify ii 
by substitution in the transformed equation (§ 350). 

4. Diminish the roots of the transformed equation 
by the figure just founds divide as before for the next 
figure ; a/nd so on^ as far as is necessary* 
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a.) The method is applieable to both positiye and nega- 
tive roots ; each figure of a negative root being treated, in 
multipljing, as a negative quantity. 

b,) A negative root is, however, more conveniently found 
bj changing the signs of the ahemate terms, and finding 
the corresponding positive root (S 359). 



§ 394. 1. Find the roots of the equation, 

X= a:« + 10a:« + 5a: — 260 = 0. 
X' = 3x3 +\0x + 5 ; 
X3=:17x+239; 



Here, 



Jt 3 — . 



X = — 00 gives two variations ; a; = -|- oo, one. Hence, 
there is but one real root ; positive, of course (§ 357. h). 

We find, moreover, that the first figure of the positive 
root is 4. 



+ 10 


+ 5 


— 260 (4.1179 


4 


56 


+ 244 


14 


61 


,-16 


4 


72 


+ 13.521 


18 


,133 


,— 2.479 


4 


2.21 


1.376531 


,22.1 


135.21 


,— 1.102469 


1 


2.22 


.966221613 


22.2 


,187.43 


,— .136247387 


1 


.2231 


.124396356339 


,22.31 


137.6531 


,— .011851030661 


1 


.2232 




22.82 


,137.8763 




1 


.155359 




,22.337 


138.081659 




7 


.156408 




22.344 


,138.198067 


• 


7 


.2011671 




,22.3519 


138.21817371 


! 
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The coefficients of the successive transformed equations 
are marked with commas, the first coefficient in each being 
the same as in the primitive equation. Thus, we shall 
have 

Zz=zz^ + 22.3«2 -j. 1S7 Adz — 2.479 = ; and so on. 

Note. It will be observed, that the .1 added to 22, does not form 
a part of the coefficient of i/^, but was added to that coefficient in 
forming the next. A similar remark applies, of coarse, to the snbse* 
qaent coefficients; and to the example of § 391, where .8 is most con- 
veniently added to 5, by being written after it. 

a.) The coefficients of the two last terms (^n-i> and J9„, 
[§ 392]) in each of the transformed equations have unlike 
signs. This is as it should be, in finding a positive root. 

For, suppose that the least real root of X=z is posi- 
tive ; and represent the part already found by a/. 

Then B^ and B^^^ are what Xand X' become, when a/ 
is substituted for x. Therefore, xf being less than the least 
real root, B^ and ^„-i (i. e. /(a/) and f'{^)) must have 
unlike signs (§§373. h; 385). 

h,) Similar reasoning will apply to any other positive 
root, provided a/ differs from that root less than the next 
inferior root of X' =r does (§ 385. a). See ^, A, below. 

c.) In approximating to a negative root (§ 394. a), a/ is 
*^eater than the root ; and, of course, if it is less than the 
next greater root of -X'' = 0, B^ and ^n-i G* e. /(a/) and 
y (a/)), must have like signs. 

d,) If, having found the root, 4.1179, we divide X by 
X — 4.1179, we shall have an equation of the second degree, 
from which we may find the remaining roots (§ 353. c). 

e.) Otherwise ; we know that the coefficients of x^ and 
x^ in the given equation are respectively the sum, and pro- 
duct of the three roots with their signs changed. Also, the 
coefficients of a;^ and x^ in the depressed equation will be 
the sum and product of the two remaining roots with their 
signs changed (§ 355. 1, 4). 

ALG. 27 _ 
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Hence, if we diminUh the coefficient of x^^ and divide 
the coefficient of x^^ in the given equation, bj the root 
found taken with a contrary sign, we shall have the coeffic- 
ients of a;^ and x^ in the depressed equation. Thus, 

;c« + [10 -(- 4.1179)] ^--^^^ = 0, 

or x^ + 14.1179 X + 63.1365 = 0, 

will g^ve the remuning roots of the equation, which, are^ 
evidently, imaginary (§ 388. 6). 

f,) When the roots are all real, it is frequently quite as 
convenient to find a second root from the given equation, 
in the same manner as the first ; and then fijid the third by 
adding the two roots found to the coefficient of x^y and 
changing the sign of the result (§§ 355. 1 ; 388. 3). 

3. - Find the roots of the equation, 

Here X' = 3a:9 — 7 ; 

X^ = 2x-'Z\ 

Hence, there are three real roots ; one between — 3 and 
— 4, and two between 1 and 2. Also, the first two figures 
of the roots are — 3. 0, 1.3, and 1.6. 

To find the greatest root, proceed thus. 






— 7 


+ 7 (1.69202147 = « 


1 


1 


-6 


1 


— 6 


,+ 1 


1 


2 


— 1,104 


2 


,~4 , 


^.104 


1 


2.16 


.100809 


,3.6 


— 1.84 


,— .003191 


.6 


2.52 


. 


4.2 


,+ .68 





Find the other fignrei of the root Alio find the other root 
g,) There are here two roots of X= 0, and only one 
of Z' = (viz. 1.528), greater than 1. 
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CoDseqaentlj, the substitution of 1 for x renders X pos- 
itive and X' negative (§ 372) ; giving 

^„=yi[a/) = l, and-S„.i = /'(a/)=-4. 

Again, 1.6 being greater than the greatest root of X' = 0, 
and less than that of X=:0, renders X negative and X' 
positive (§ 372) ; giving 

^, = /(x')=-.104, andJ?,_,=/(a/)= + .68.' 

If we had substituted 1.5, -S„-i would have remained 
negative; because 1.5 is less than the greatest root of 
X' = 0. 

Hence, if the sign of B^ changes, that of B^^^ should 
change also. See a, above. 

h.) It may, however, not change at the same figure of 
the root, for that figure may be common to the next great- 
er root of -X" = and of -X' = 0. This occurs in the great- 
est root of the following equation. See 4, btlow. 

t.) To find the negative root, we change the signs of the 
alternate terms (§ 393. b). 



— 

3 

6 
3 



— 7 

\d 

2 

18 

,20 



— 7 
,-1 



(3.048 917 



.3616 



,9.04 

4 

9.08 

4 



20.3616 
.3632 

,20.7248 
.0730 



,9. 



9. 



,9. 



9. 



128 
8 



20.7978 
.0730 



136 
8 
1449 
9 
1458 



,20.8709 
82 



24 
24 
88 
12 
3041 



.814464 
- .185536 
.166382 
— .019153 
.018791 



.000362 
208 



r- .000153 
146 

,— .000007 



592 
408 
228169 



179831 
873763 



306068 
211615 
094453 



20.879 
8 



14241 
23122 



20|8|8|737363 



X = ^ 3.048 917- 



SIS TUSOBT OF JfiQUATIOKS. [$ 894. 

it) We shonld eyidenUy hitve obtamed the same result^ 
as far as we have carried the approximatioD, and with 
mnch less labor, if we had neglected all the figures on the 
right of the vertical lines in the several columns. 

4. Find the roots of the equation, 

V, X=r» + lla;a — 102a: + 180 = (§388-3). 

The roots are 3.229 52, 3.213 127 7, and •- 17.442 648 96. 
ThQ greatest root of X' ^ is 3.2213. Consequently, 3.22 snbsti- 
tated for x, will render both X and X' negative. But 3.229 will 
render X negative, and X positive. See h above. 

5. Find the roots of the equation, 

8a;9 — 6a: — 1 = 0. 

It is not necessary for the application of Sturm's theo- 
rem, or of this method of approximation, to reduce the 
equation as in § 389. c. 

We shall find, that there are three real roots ; one posi- 
tive, and two negative ; and that their initial figures are 
.9, — .1, and — .7. 
The equation may be put under this form, 

a;S_|a: — i = a:3— .76a: — .125 = 0. 
To find the tiegative root, proceed as foUdws. 
1 0.7 —.75 +.125 (.76 &c. 

.7 ^ —.18 2 

1.4 ' —.26 ,— .057 

.7 .98 .050976 

,2.16 ,+ .72 ,— .006024 

.129 6 
.8496 
The roots are — .766 04, — .1737, and .9397. 

6. Find the real root of the equation x^ — 2 = 0; i. e. 
find the cube root of 2. Ans. 1.259 921. 

7. Find the roots of the equation x^ — 2 = 0; i. e. 

find the square root of 2. Ans, ±1.414 213 6. 

NoTK. It will be observed, that the solution of the tlurd and 
fourth examples is eqaivalent to the processes of §§ 174» 179. The 
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metkod is, obviously, equally applicable to the extraction of roots of 
large numbers. The trial divisor, however, approximates, of course, 
most closely to the complete divisor, when die part of the root not 
yet found is very small. 

8. What is the cube root of 3 442 951 ? 

Ans. 15 1« 

9. Find the roots of the equation, 

a* — 12a;2 + 12a; — 3 = 0. 
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— 8 
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8.9856 
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,-4 


,— 2.0144 
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12 


15.232 
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,12 


11.232 
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7.04 






,8.8 


19-04 







Am. 2.858 083, .606 018, .443 276 9, and —3.907 378. 

Continue the operation, and find the other roots. The work may 
be greatly abridged by rejecting all but one decimal figure in the col- 
umn of x3, two or three in the column of oc^, three, tour or five in 
that of a; I, and four, five, six or seven in that of xo. 

10. Find the roots of the equation, 

'x3 — 2a; — 5 =0. 
Ans, 2.094 55 ; the other roots are imaginary. 

11. Find the roots of the equation, 

a;* — a:2-|-2a: — 1 = 0. 
Ans. 0;618, and — 1.618 ; the others, imaginarj. 

12. Find a root of the equation, 

ar« + 2ar* + dx^ + 4^2 + 5a: — 54321 = 0. 

Ans. X = 8.414 454 7. 

13. What is the//^A root of 2 ? Ans. 1.148 699. 

Note. This method of finding the real roots of any equation^ if 

incommensurable, approximately, if commensurable, exactly, is 

sometimes called Homer's method. 

♦27 
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BBOlTBBniGy OB BBOIFBOCAX BQUATI0H8. 

5 395. The general form of a recurring^ or reciprocal 
(§ 371) equation of an odd degree, is, obviously, 
a;f»+i+^jx«» + u!l3ar2»-i . , ± A^x^± A^x ± 1 = ; (1) 

in which the like coefficients belong, one to an even, and 
the other to an odd power of a; throughout. 

Now, if the corresponding coefficients have like signs, 
the substitution of — 1, and, if thej have unlike signs, the 
substitution of -f" 1> for ^9 ^H render the corresponding 
terms nTimerieallj equal with contrary signs ; and will, 
therefore, reduce the first member to 0. Hence, 

One of the roots of a recurring equation of an odd de- 
gree is — 1, or -j~ I9 according as the corresponding coeffi- 
cients have like or unlike signs. 

a.) Again, the equation may be written thus, 

(a:*»+i±l)+^ja:(a:2«-i±i)+J2ar2(ar2«-3±l) . . = 0;(2) 

in which a? = — ^, if we take the upper signs, and x =r 
4- 19 if we take the lower signs, will render eaeh of the 
quantities enclosed in parenthesis equal to zero. 

h.) Let 2n 4- 1 =^ 5. Then the equation becomes 
x^ + AtJic^ + A^x^ ± Ac^x^ ± A^x ±1 = 0; (3) 
or (a:« ± 1) + A^x{gc^ ± 1) + A^x^{x ± 1) = 0. (4) 

Now, if we divide either the first member of (3) or each 
term of (4) by ar± 1 (§§ 98, 96), taking always the upper 
signs together, and the lower signs together, we shaJl have 

a:+l = 0; (5) 



x*:f 1 


x3+ 1 


x*q: 1 


+ A 




+ A 



evidently an equation of an ever^ degree (the 2nth), whose 
coefficients at equal distances from the extremes are equcd 
(i. e. are numerically equal and have like signs). It is, 
therefore, a recurring equation (§ 370. J). 

The same reasoning will, obviously, apply to any similar 
equation as well as to that of t^ fifth degree* 
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§ 396. The -general form of a recurring or reciprocal 
equation of an even degree, in which the like coefficient* 
have unlike signs and the middle term is wanting (<^ 370. 
c), is, obviously, 
a;9M-3-|-^^a;2M-i . . +0a»— . • — ^lO?— 1 = 0. (6) 

Arranging 0§ 34. c) according to the coefficients^ we have 
(x^M-2-.l)+Jja;(a:^''— l)+^3a:2(ara«-3-^l) . . = 0; (7) 

each term of which is, evidently, divisible by x^ — 1 (§ 96), 
i. e. by (a;+l)(ar— 1) [§ 93]. Hence, 

A recurring equation of an even degree, in which the 
middle term is wanting and the corresponding coeffidehts 
have unlike signs, has its first member divisible by x^ — 1 ; , 
and, of course, has the two root% — 1 and -j- 1. 

a.) Let 2n 4- 2 = 6. Then the equation becomes 

a:« + J:ia;» + ^aic* — ^ga;^ — J la: — 1 = ; (8) 

or J{x^ — 1) + J ^x{x^ — 1 ) + ^2a;«(ic9 — 1) = 0. (9) 

Now if we divide either the first member of (8) or each 
term of (9) by x^ — 1, we shall have 

a;4 + iia?» + ^a ay^+Ji^ + l = 0; (10) 

+ 1 
a recurring equation of an even degree, whose Kke coeffi^ 

eients have like signs, as in § 395. b. 

b.) Otherwise ; the roots of the depressed equations, (5) 
and (10), are the remaining roots of the primitive equations^ 
(3) and (8) ; and one half of them are, therefore, the re< 
dprocals of the other half. 

§ 397. The general form of a recurring equation of an 
even degree, in which the like coefficients have like signs, is 
x»» + uliara»-i . . +A^x^ . . 4-^ia; + l = 0, (11) 

Dividing by a:", we have 

x^ + A^af^^ . . • + Ai^ix+ A^ + A^^i-- . . . 



L ,1 



+A;:;iri+5r=0- (12) ^^ 



(«) 



S20 THBOBT OV SQtrATIONS. [§ 898. 

,-+i+^,(z-i+^,) . . +^...(x+^)+^. = 0. (13) 

Now put o>\ — = z. (a) 

Then, squaring and transposing^ 

x«+-\ = ««— 2. (*) 

Multiplying {*) by « + - = », 

X 

«»4.^+a:+i = «»-2*; or «»+— = *«-8«. (e) 
Or, in general, since 

we have, by transposing, 
Thus, making m = 3, 

-*+j==("+?)Hj)-("+^). 

from (a), (&), and (c), 
«*+ -^ = («3— 3z)i2 — («»— 2) = 2*— 4««+ 2. (/) 

X 

Substituting these values of x+aj-i, x^+a:""', &c. in 
(13), we shall have an equation of the nth degree in s;; i. 
e. of kalf the decree of the primitive equation, (1 1 )• Hence, 

§ 398. A recurring equation of an even degree, in which 
the like coefficients have like signs, can always be reduced 
to an equation of half that degree, 

a.) Hence (^§ 395, 396), 

Cor. A recurring equation of an odd degree (2« -f" ^)> 
or one of an even degree (2n'{-2) whose middle term is 
wanting and whose like coefficients have unlike signs, can 
edways he reduced to an equation of the nth degree. 

h.) The solution of the equation of the nth degree gives 
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the values of z; and the values of x may be found from 
the equation, 

x-\ — = «; i. e. a:^ — zx=: — 1. 

X 

1. Find the roots of the equation. 

«»— nx^+ llx^+llx^-- llx + 1 = 0. 

One root is —1 (§ 395). Therefore, dividing hjm + 1 
('^ 848, 350), we have 

a:*— 12x3+ 29x^^ 12a: + 1 = 0. 

Dividing by a;S (x^+ —)-- 12 (a; + -)4^ 29 = 0. 

Substituting, 

«»— 2 — 12« + 29 = 0; or ««— 12i? + 27 = 0. 

.In 

, 2r = a?-f--= 9, or 3. 

X 

If « = 9, a:a— 9a; = — 1, and a; = J(9±>y77) ; 
if « = 3, a:»— 3a: =: — 1, and a: = J( S±^5). 
Therefore, the five roots are 

9+^77 9 — ^77 8+^5 ^ 3—^5 
— 1, 2 ' 2 ' 2 ^^ 2 ' 

or, rendering the numerators of the third and fifth roots ra- 
tional (§ 187), 

, 9+v^77 2 8+^/5 ^ 2 

— 1> 5 9 n I .>r^ > — t; — ^> and 



2 ' 9+v^77' 2 ' 8+-/5' 
the third root being the reciprocal of the second, and the 
fifth, of the fourth (§ 120. d). ' 

2. Find the roots of the equation, 

4a:«— 24aj»+ 57a:4— 73a:3+ 57a;3— 24a: + 4 = 0. 
The reduced equation is 

483_ 24z^+ Uz — 25 = 0, 

whose roots are 1, f and j. 
Hence, the roots of the given equation are 

o , « , 1+v^— 8 ^1— y— 8 
2, i, 2, i, — 1=^ y and ^ • 
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9. S<dTe tbe equation, 

5x*+ 8a:^+ 9x»+ 8a; + 5 = (§ 388. N.). 

fjjw. bz^-\- 8« — 1 = 0. 
a: = .05825 ±^^(—.9966), 
X = —.85825 ±y(— 2634). 

4. Solve the equation, 
, a;«— 6|x»+ Ufa;*— llfa?»+6|ar«— 1 (§ 398. a). 

The roots are 1, — 1, 2, ^, 4, and ^. 

BINOMIAL EQUATIONS. 

^ 399. Equations of the form, 

y^± J[ = 0, (1) 

eontiuning but two terms, are called binomial equations. 

1 
Suppose ^" = a, i. e. ^ = a". 

Then we have y *± a" = 0. 

Putting yzizaxj c^7^± a*| = ; 

or a^±l = 0. . (f) 

§ 400. L Let » be an odd number, 2m -}- 1. 

Then a;3"H-i±l=0, (3) 

being a recurring equation of an odd degree (^ 395), has 
one real root equal to — • 1, or + Ij according as the last 
term is positive or negative. ' 

1. Let the equation be x^"^^ — 1 = 0. (4) 

Then +1 is a root ; and dividing by a?— 1, we have (§ 96) 
a;3w^a;3«-i-J-«a«-3 . . . +a:94-a; + l = 0, (5) 

which can be reduced to an equation of the mih degree 
(§ 398). 

Moreover, (4) has no other real root. For, if a: be neg- 
ative, ar*"H-i ^iii |je negative (§ 151. c) ; and, if a be pos- 
itive and different from 1, a;^M-i evidently cannot be equal 
to 1. 
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Consequenllj) all the roots of (5) are imaginary^ 

a.) This is evident, also, from the number (22n) of con- 
secutive terms wanting in (4). See § 364. 2. 

2. The equation, a;3"4-i + 1 = 0, (6) 

has (§ 395) one real root equal to — 1 ; and, reasoning as 
above, it is evident, that it can have no other real root* 

If we divide by ar+l (§ 98), we shall have the equation 
a.2«._a.2m-i_[_ , . , . ^-a;2 — ar + l = 0, (7) 
containing the remaining roots, which can be reduced bj 
§397. 

h,) Also, the roots of 'a;^"*+ 1 -j- 1 = are the same as 
those of a;^"*+^|— 1 = 0, taken with contrary signs (^ 359). 

§ 401. IL Again, let n be an even number, 2m. 

1. Then x^- — 1 z= (8) 
has two real roots, -}- 1 and — 1 (§396). 

It has also no other real roots. For, if we divide by 
X* — 1, we have 

a:9«-2-f ara«-* _^ a:a -|- 1 ::= ; (9) 

in which the powers of x being all even (§ 151. c), any real 
value of a?, whether positive or negative, will render the 
first member positive (§ 358. 3), i. e. > 0. 

This equation can be reduced also to one of the {m — l)th 
degree (§ 398). 

a.) Moreover, we have 

a:^'"— l=:(af» — l)(a;« + l = 0. 
a* — 1 = 0, and a;«+l = 0. 

2. All the roots of the equation, 

a;2"» + 1 = 0, (10) 

i. e. a^™ = — Ij are imaginary (§ 22. 2). 

This equation can be reduced to one of the mth degree 
(§898). . 

h.) In each of the equations, (8) and (10)^ there is a de- 
ficiency of an odd number (2m— ^ 1) of consecutive terotf* 
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Coosequditilj (10) must contain at least 2m imaginary 
roots ; and (8), at least 2m— 2 (^ BH. 1). 

§ 402. Let tlie real roots be suppressed from the equa- 
tion, a!*:p 1 = 0; and let the equation in z, Z=. 0, be found 

Lol also one of the imaginary values of a; be a-\'h^^-l. 
Then we shall have 

But (§§ 187, 162} 

1 a — Jy— 1. a — V— 1 



a + V— !""(« + V— l)(a -- V— 1) '^ a^+fta 

Moreover, if a + ^^v/ — 1 b© *^ roo* of the equation, 
a:":^:l = 0, a — b ^/ — 1 must be a root also (§ 357). 

" Hence we shall have 

(a + 6y— 1)«=:±1, and(a — 5v'-~13» = ±l. 

.-. [(a+Jv'— l)(cf — 5^/— l)3" = {a2+^T=l• 
And since a^-r}-^^ is a positive quantity, we have 

a^ + h^znl. 

1 

— j—r-- — ^ =:a-- 5V— -1; 
a + b^ — 1 

and J? = a + 5 ^ — 1 + « — ^ ^ — 1 = 2a. 

Hence, all the roots of the equation, ^ = 0, are real. 

§ 403. Let a be one of the imaginary roots of the equa- 
tion, a5* — 1 = 0. 

Then we have 0^=: 1 ; 0^*= 1 ; a^^:=zl ; &c 
also a~" = 1 ; a'^" = 1 ; a-^" = 1 ; &c. Hence, 

If a be an imaginary root of the equation af^ — 1 = 0, 
then will any integral power of <z be a root also. 

a.) As the equation can have but n roots, many of these 
powers of a must be equal to one another. 

Thus, the imaginary roots of a;* — 1 = are +^/— 1 
mi — v^— 1. Now we have (§ 162) 
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(^-l)a = -l; (^-l)B = -^-l; (^-1)4=:1; 
(y-l)«=y-l; (y-l)6=:-l; (y-l)7=_y_l. 

b.) It must be understood, howeyer, that these are only 
different ways of expressing the same roots. The equa- 
tion, a^qrl z= 0, has no equal roots ; since its derived equa- 
tion JMC"-! = has no common measure with it (§ 378./). 

§ 404. Let a be an imaginary root of the equation, 

af+1 = 0. 
Then we have 

o«= — 1; (a»)8= (a3)" = — 1; (a«)« = (a«)* = — 1 ; 

also (a»)-3 = (a-3)"z= — 1; (a2"H-i)«=: — 1. Hence, 

If a be an imaginary root of the equation, a?" + 1 = 0, 
then will any odd integral power of a be a root also. 

Thus, the imaginary roots of x^-^- 1 = are -\-^ — 1 
and — ^ — 1 ; and all the odd integral powers of either of 
these roots are also roots (§ 403. a), 

§ 405. Find the roots of the following equations ; . 

1. «»— 1 = 0. 

. , -l+y--3 -1-^-3 
Ans. 1, !-^ , and . 

2. X*— 1 = 0. Ans. 1, — 1, y— • 1, and — y— 1. 

3. a;« — 1 = 0; i. e. (a:8 — l)(x3 + l) = 0. 

. , ., l±y--3 ,— l±y— 3 
Ans. 1, — 1, ^ , and . 

Note. The roots of the equations, x^ — 1=0, x3 — 1 = 0, &c., 
are aometimea called the roots of unity. It is evident (§§ 161. a; 
152. a), that the roots of any other number, of any degree, may be 
found by multiplying one of them, most conveniently, the arithmeti- 
cal root, by the several roots of unity of the same degree. 

ALG. . 28 



CHAPTER XVIL 



CONTINUED FRACTIONS. 



^ 406. A CONTINUED FRACTION is one whose nu- 
merator is a whole number j cmd whose denominator 
is a whole number plus a fraction, which also has a 
whole number for its numerator, and for its denom- 
inator a whole number plus a fraction; ami so on. 

We shall consider only those, in which each oi the nu- 
merators is unity, and the partial denominators (a, below) 
are all positive. Thus, 

1 (1) 1 (2) 

T TT 



2 + J- a, -\- 

^+4 + &^ ''»+a3+&c. 

are continued fractions. 

a.) The integral parts of the denominators are some- 
times called partial denominators, or partial quotients; 

and the fractions, ^, ^, &c., — , — , <&e,, are called partiaiy 

or integral fractions. 



«1 «2 



§ 407. If, in (1) above, we neglect all but the first par- 
tial fraction, the denominator 2 will be less than the true 
denominator; and, of course, ^ is greater than the true val- 
ue of the continued fraction. 

Again, suppose we neglect all but two partial fractions. 
Then, the partial denominator, 3, bemg too small, the par- 
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tial frattioDy ^ is too great; and, consequently, 2^ being' 
greater than the true denominator, the fraction, 

1 _i_a 

will be less than the true value of the continued fraction. 

Similar reasoning will, evidently, hold in respect to any 
number of terms ; and will apply equally to the general 
form (2), as to the particular example we have considered. 

Hence, 

J^we inchtde in the reduction an odd number of partial 
fr(MtionSy the result wiU he too great ; if an eyek numher^ 
the resuU will he too small. 

11 1 

a.) The fractions, — * , r , &c., 

a^+— a^-\ 

are approximate values of the given fraction ; and are 
sometimes called approximating or converging fractions, 
or simply, convergents. 

b.) It is evident, that th^ true value of the continued 
fraction, lying between two successive approximate values, 
differs from either of them less than they differ from each 
other. 

§ 408. We have — = -^, 1st approx. value. 

1 =: — Si- — , 2d « " 

1 a^as + 1 
a, + - 

1 «»+r 



3 






(a,o, + l)a,+o,» 
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We shall, evidently, find the fourth approximate- value, 
or convergent, by substituting, in the thirds a^-\ for a^. 

Thus, 
=7 r- ; ?f^ . -^^* ' ^^ -_- is the fourth conver- 

gent. 

We find, obviously, the numerator and denominator of 
ike third convergent^ hy multiplying those of the second hy 
the third partial denominator, and adding those of the first 
convergent. 

We find, in like manner, the fourth convergent from the 
terms of the second and third. 

To show the generality of this law, let it be admitted to 
hold good as far as the nth convergent (i. e. the conver- 
gent corresponding to a„). 

L M N P 

Let also ■^, r^, =^, and -=;-, be the convergents cor- 
responding to a„_g, a„.i, a^ and a^^. 

Then, since the nth convergent is formed according to 



N _Ma^ + L 



(3) 



the above law, we shall have -==, =: -^""V -=- 

N 1 
If now we substitute in -^j a^A for o-, we shalL 

p 

obviously, find pj. Thus, 

Consequently, if the law holds good for n convergents, it 
will for n + 1. 

Hence, to find the numerator and denominator of any 



/'• 
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convergent after the second, as the (n -|- l)th, we hare the 
following 

RULE. 

§ 409. MuMply the numerator and denominator of the 
nth convergent by the (n -f- l)th partial denominator^ and 
add to the products, respectively^ the numerator and denom^ 
inator of the {» — l)th convergent. 

a.) The numerator and denominator of any convergent 
must be respectively greater than those of the preceding ; 
each numerator and each denominator being at least equal 
to the sum of the two next preceding. 

h.) Moreover, each convergent is found by substituting, 
in the preceding, for the last partial denominator, an ex- 
pression kn^wn to approach more nearly to the true de- 
nominator. 

Hence, evidently, each convergent approximates more 
closely than the preceding to the true value of the con- 
tinued fraction. See § 410. a, h. 

1. Find the successive cofivergents of the continued 
fraction, 1 



1+i 



2 + 1 



1+- 



■^W5- h h h A» and Uh 
c.) The first four convergents are approximate values of 

the continued fraction; the last, m^, is the true value. 
d.) A continued fraction is sometimes mixed (§ 112), 

i. e. made up of a whole number and a fraction. Thus, 

3 + ^ 



5-|-&c. 
*28 
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In such oases, the integral part may be reserved and ad- 
ded to the convergents ; or it may be taken, with 1 as a 
denominator, for the first convergent. 

Thus, in the above example, we shall have the conver- 
gents, 3i, 8|, 8H ; or f , h V* W- 

1 (6) 

e.) This form, a-\ ^ ^ 

is sometimes assumed as the general form of a continued 
fraction ; the place of the integral part, when it is wanting, 
being filled with 0. 

In that case, the Jirst convergent is, evidently, too small,' 
the second, too great ; and so on, those of an odd order be- 
ing too smaU, and those of an even order, too great. See 
§ 407. 

Note. If the integral part be zero, the first convergent wUl of 
coarse be Sf., 

§ 410. If the second convergent of § 408 be subtracted 
from the first, the remainder is unity divided by the product 
of the denominators. If the third be subtracted from the 
second, the remainder is minus unity divided by the product 
of the denominators. . 

Suppose it has been proved, that this law extends to 
n — 1 convergents ; i. e. that 

L M _ LM'—VM _ ±1 ^. 

M N _^M Man + L 
Then-^,--^, — j^, iif'a, + Z' 

the numerator of which is the same as that of (7), with a 
contrary sign. Hence, the principle proved in regard to 
the first three convergents, applies equally to the whole 
series. That is. 
If each convergent he subtracted from that which next 
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precedes, the numerator of the difference vnU he ±1; and 
the denominator wiU be the prodttct of the denominators of 
the two convergents. 

a,) Again, the true value of the continued fraction lies 
between any two successive convergents, and differs from 
either of them less than they differ from each other (§ 407). 

M 

That is, the convergent — ,, differs from the true value 

1 

of the continued fraction by less than -=Tnrr7' 

But (§ 409. a) Mr <cN'i and .-. M'^ < M'N'. 

M'N' ^ M^' Hence, 

Cor. I. The error, in taking any convergent whatever for 

the true value of the continued fraction, is numerically less 

than unity divided by the square of the denominator of that 

convergent. 

b.) The denominator of each convergent is greater than 
the next preceding by some whole number (§ 409. a). 

Hence, if the fraction be infinite, we may find a conver- 
gent whose denominator shall be greater than any given 
quantity ; and, consequently, 

Cof . II. We may find a convergent, which shall differ 
from the true value of the continued fraction by less than 
any given quantity. 

c.) Suppose that M and M' have a common divisor, D. 

Then D will, of course, divide L'M and LM', multiples 
of -Sf and M' ; and, consequently (§102. Note c), the differ- 
ence of those multiples, LM' — L'Mz=i ± 1. 

Therefore D must divide ± 1, which has no integral di- 
visor but unity. 

J9 = 1. That is. 

Cor. III. ^ Every convergent is in its lowest terms. 

^411. One of the most obvious uses of continued frac- 
tions is, to express approximately, in small numbers, frac>->^ 
tions whose terms are large. Thus, 
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17 _ 1 1 1 1 



^» rS^ B+± s + 4r 8 + ' 



V17/ '17 ' /17x • . 1 



(?) ^+5- 



Here we first divide both numerator and denominator 
(§ 113. 3) of ii by 17. We then reduce f ^ to a mixed 
number 3^ ; and, again, divide both terms of -^j by 8, and 
reduce to a mixed number ; and so on^ 

Evidently, these operations produce no change in the 
value of the given fraction. 

a.) Now the several converg«nts of the continued frac- 

found, are ^, ^, and ^^. 

1 19^ 
We find - = -v^, too great; 

O 1 Pfi. 

- == -r~, too small, but difibring from 

the true value by only ^l^^. 

2. If the fraction proposed had been {^, we should have 
found 

17 ^17 ^17 ^„ , 1 ' 

and the convergents, 3, J, and f f . § 409. d. 

b,) This reduction of a common, to a continued fraction, 
is, evidently, effected by applying to the terms of the given 
fraction the process ofjlriding the greatest common divisor ; 
the several quotients forming the successive partial denom- 
inators, 

§ 412. If it be required to transform any quantity what- 
ever, X, into a oontinued fraction, the nature of continued 
fractions will sufficiently indicate the following 



RULE. 
1. Find the greatest integer contained in x, and denote 
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it hy a; and denote the fractional excess of x above a by 
— . Then xz=a-:\ . .•. 0;^ = >1. 

X-t flj'* 3/ ~~~ t* 

2. JF'ind the greatest integer contained in Xi, and denote 
it by a^ ; and denote the fractional excess of x^^ above a^ 

1 1 

by — . Then ar^ = a^ -{ . 

3. Apply the same process to x^, and so on. 
Thus, 

,1 , 1 ,1 



«i + :7- ^1 + 



X ^ ' 1 
2 «2H y^^' 

a.) If aj < 1, we shall have a = 0. 

b,) We shall always have ar^, x^, &c. > 1. 

For if a:, = , or < 1, we have — = or > 1 ; and a is 

not the greatest integer contained in x. 

c.) Whenever we find a denominator, x„, equal to a 
whole number, we shall have aj^ = a„ ; and the continued 
fraction will terminate. 

This will happen, if the quantity, x, can be exactly ex- 
pressed by a common fraction. 

d,) If the quantity is not equal to a common fraction 
(i. e. if it is incommensurable), the continued fraction will 
extend to infinity. 

§ 413. 1. Given n = 3.14159 (§ 247. N. q), employing 
only five decimal places. Reduce 7t to sl continued frac- 
tion, and find approximate values. 

Ans. n = 3-\ 



7 + i 



15 + i 



Convergents (§ 409. c), 3, V> Uh Hh *c- 
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NoTK. The second approximate valne, 3^, was found by Ar- 
chimedes; the foorth, 3^^, by Adrian Metins. 

2. The common, or tropical year consists of 365.242 241 
mean solar days. Find approximate values for this tin\e. 

Ans. 365i, Ze5^, 365^^, 365xVt> &c. 
Note. The third approximation shows an excess of the solar 
year above 365 days, of ^s of a day. To preserve the coincidence 
between the solar and civil year, therefore, eight years in thirty-three 
must contain 866 days eacbu That is, a day must be added to every 
fourth year seven times in succession, and, the eighth time, to the 
fiflh year. 

3. The sidereal month (i. e. the time of the moon's side- 
real revolution) consists of 27.821 661 days; or, the moon 
revolves 1 000 000 times in 27 321 661 days. Find approx- 
imate values of this ratio. Ans. 27, Vj W> ¥^^> &c. 

Note. These ratios show that the moon revolves about 3 times 
in 82 days; 28 times in 765 days; 'or, more exactly, 143 times in 
3907 days. 

§ 414. Continued fractions are also employed in finding 
the roots of equations, and in extracting the roots of num- 
bers. 

1. Extract the square root of 3 ; i. e. find a root of the 
equation, a;^ — 3 = 0. (1) 

Here x ==:!+—. 

Diminishing the roots of (1) by 1 (§ 367), we have 

y^ + 2y-2 = 0, (2) 

an equation, whose roots are equal to — . 

Transforming (2) by § 370, we find 

2x12 — 2x1 -.1 = 0. (3) 

1 

This gives x^ = 1 -j . 

Transforming (8) in the same manner as (1), we have 

Xjja— 2a?2— 2 = 0; (4) anda;3=2 + — . ] 

x^ 
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We find, in like manner, 

20:3 »-2a:3~ 1=0, (5) 

which being the same as (3), will have the same roots, and 
will give rise to transformed equations like (4) and (5). 

Hence, we shall have a repetition of the' equations (3) 
and (4), and of their roots of which 1 and 2 are the inte- 
gral parts, in endless succession. 

1 

x=:l-\ r- = 1.732 &c. 

^ + — T 

2 + — - 
l + ^&c. 

The convergents are 1, 2, f, |, H> H, il, M- 
a.) A continued fraction of this kind, in which any num- 
ber of the partial denominators are continually repeated in 
the same order, is called periodic. 

b,) It will be found, that every incommensurable root of 
an equation of the second degree may be expressed by a 
periodic continued fraction. 

Of course, when the first period is found, such a fraction 
may be developed to any extent, by simply repeating the 
period. 

2. £lxtract the square root of 2. 

Convergents, 1, f, J, iJ, ^, f ^, &c. 



EEEATA. 

Page 14, first line, for " 16 ** read " 11." 
'« 60, line 27, for " + &'," read «*— '6'." 
" 62, line 19, for «« 58," read « 28." 
" 69, last line, for ««,+i " read «< +ad." 
*« 83, first line, for « + 63" read " — 63. »» 

" 91, line 15, for «< a = 6 "read "6 = a;" and . 

for "a » — 6 *" read * * a" — a •». ' * 
j« 92, " 20, for " -\-ab " read « — -a6." 
" 93, " 27, after " them " insert " toA:€» as a divisor.** 
** 96, " 26, for ««5a63»»read "6a36.»» 
" 99, " 30, and page 100, line 26, for " 12 " read <« 11." 
" 106, *« 17, for " dividing "-read " multiplying." 
" 119, « 5, for *« 13^^" read « 23^^." 

" 128, " 25, for «(2.3a)»' read "(2.32)i.>» 

" 148, " 11, for « a— 6 " read *« aS— 6." 

« 168, « 4, for * V(i»*T^^)" read «y(^S— ^2).» * 

" 192, " S, for " 10 " read " 11." 

" 198, " 3, for **(1)" read "(3)." 

" 200, «« 20 and 21, for « 222 &c.," and " 743 &c.," read 
".222 &c.," and ".748 &c." 

" 228, laat line at the end, for " Dq** read *' "T -Pi** 

" 266, line 16, for " j^n-ia" read " An^ix,'*' 

" 292, " 14, after " have," insert "(x beuig > 1)." 

" 810, " 11, fof "+" read "-." 



